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Want a New Bike? 


A Handsome, Speedy 


Dayton Bicycle 


COST FREE 


EFT all alone again—cut off from your pals—denied the greatest of all sports with the rest 
of your bunch? If this is your fix, decide today that you “will get one of the Dayton bicycles 


offered by BOYS’ LIFE—COST FREE. 


Oh, Boy, it’s real life to slip into the saddle and step on the pedals of a fleet Dayton. It’s 
the bike that 18-year-old Bobby Walthour, Jr. rode when he won the 1921 American Amateur 
Championship. Just look at the Daytons in the picture—note the snappy design and graceful 
lines. Do you wonder that boys win on Dayton bicycles? 


We are offering you one of America’s highest grade bicycles. Wherever there are bicycle 
riders, Daytons are known and respected for their beauty, their speed, their wonderful easy-run- 
ning qué ilities and their long life. You can have any of the Dayton models—read carefully the 
specifications of the popular Motor-Bike model. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


FRAME—22 in. regular; 20 in. optional. Special TIRES—Vitalic DeLuxe. 

‘“*Motor-Bike ” construction. Top bar dropped 2 AKE—Any -oaster brake, 

ae i sching? sone stays and tech oval O&b tapered. TE ie et eee 

wee Pe vw air > ee HANDLEBARS—Braced bar, 2% in. forward exten- 

so euble-lock outside head jotmt WHR exten sion, with Bull Dog stitched leather — _ 
FINISH. Dayton Carmine, nickel ‘trimmings. CHAIN—Diamond roller, 3/16 in, wide by 1 in. pitch. 
RIMS—Black, with Dayton Carmine center, edged SADDLE—Motor-Bike No. 2. 


It’s Easy to Own a Dayton 


Any live boy can easily earn one of these speedy Daytons. Fill 
out and mail the coupon teday—we will tell you all about it. 

Even before you receive your complete details, make a list of 
the boys in your neighborhood who do not receive BOYS’ LIFE, 
which is published for ALL boys by the BOY SCOUTS OF 
AMERICA, Lend them your copies, tell them why every boy 
should read BOYS’ LIFE. ‘They'll be interested and quickly 
wunt to order subscriptions thrqugh you. 

As soon as we receive the necessary subscriptions from you 
with correct remittances, the famous Dayton Bicycle will be 
shipped to you by Express—charges prepaid. 


MAIL THE COUPON BELOW TODAY 





gold TOOLS—No, 15-3 grain leather tool bag, with com- 


GUARDS—Steel front and rear drop-side mudguards, 
with rubber splash protector. 


plete tool outfit and black frame pump. 
STAND—Channel section, standard spring clip. 


Circulation Manager, BOYS’ LIFE 
The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me information and instructions for securing 
the Dayton Bicycle COST FREE 


Name 
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Oy te College football eleven had to go all 
the way to Texas to meet its first defeat of the 
season. The Texas A. and M. College trimmed 
them to the tune of 22 to 14. Bo McMillin, the 
hero of the team, finished the season just as good a 
sportsman as he began it, according to the Centre 
coach, Charlie Moran. Moran said, ‘‘After the 
game Bo came to me and said, ‘I have been given 
the credit of winning many games for Centre. 
I want to take the blame for losing this one. It 
was all my fault.’ ” 

Another Newsboy 

Jacob M. Giddings, who has just opened 
on Fifth Avenue, New York, what is said 
to be the most luxurious store in the 
world, began life in Scranton, Pa., as a 
newsboy, thirty years ayo. Ten years later 
he had saved enough money to open his 
first modest store. 

Because They Laughed 

Because they laughed at his awk- 
wardness, because they hurried away 
without him to go skating and coast- 
ing, because he was too slow to join in 
their fun and games, William Simko- 
witz, sixteen years old, of Passaic, 
New Jersey, left a cripple from an 
attack of infantile paralysis, became 
so melancholy and unhappy that he 
hung himself to the pipes in the bath- 
room of his home. William said he 
was afraid to face life thus handi- 
capped for fear people would always 
laugh at him. 

At the same time, from California, 
where the baseball season is now in 
full swing, comes the story of a boy 
who takes the blind son of a neighbor 
to every baseball game he can and 
while he watches he explains each 
play to the sightless one, who roots 
as hard for the home team as anyone 
in the bleachers. 

99 Out of a 100 

James Bonne:, popularly known as Jimmie, 
twelve years old, is climbing toward the top rank 
of the best trap shooters of the country in spite of 
his age. He recently broke 99 ‘‘clay” pigeons out 
of a string of 100. That's shooting some. 

Lucky Dogs 

Two dogs at least are lucky enough to have real 
boy friends. They both owe their lives to this fact. 
There was the Newfoundland puppy, Compass, 
(great name for a “sea dog’) on board the French 


Boys’ 


schooner Reine des 
Mers that went 
down off the New- 


foundland Banks. The ship was sinking fast when 
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Listening In 


make the rescue until his father and his 


collar. He 
fought for half 
an hour to 
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Go To It 
By David Stevens 


Old an Alexander, 
Way back in olden days, 
Was an A-One commander, 

And poets sing his praise; 
When he had to fight a battle 
He'd start without delay; 

His motto was “Go to it!” 
And it’s just as good to-day. 


Good Queen Isabella, 
She tho’t the earth was flat, 
But Columbus could tell her 
A better yarn than that; 
When they said he’d never get there, 
And tried to block his game, 
He kept on going to it, 
And he got there just the same. 


When old Davy Crockett 
Tock down his ancient gun, 
He would load it and cock it, 
And half the job was done; 
For the coons in all the gum-trees 
Knew Davy’s great renown 
For always going to it, 
So they'd hurry and come down, 


Go to it! Go to it! 

Don’t say it can’t be done; 

Go to it! Go to it! 

There are battles to be won 

And you can tell the world you'll do it! 
Take your little car 

And hitch it to a star. 

Then go to it and you'll do it, never fear! 


ONT AR 


help arrived in the form of the U. S. Mail Line steam- 
ship Hudson. Boats put out-from the steamer and 
began to take off the crew of the French vessel. All 
were off including Jeanne, a big Newfoundland dog, 
and Emile Rousseau, the seventeen-year-old cabin boy. 
The last boat had pulled off when Compass, a New- 
foundland puppy, whose leg had been broken in the 
storm, limped out onto the slanting deck of the 
steamer. The cabin boy saw him and pleaded that 
the last boat put back again to take off the whimpering 
puppy. “ The kid iust wouldn't go without his puppy, 
said Chief Officer Cummings of the American vessel, 
who was in charge of the rescue boats, “so we had to 
put back and yank the puppy into our boat.” 


“Every Dog Is a Friend of Mine”’ 


The other lucky dog somehow got 
through the ice in a flooded gravel pit 
at Pitman, New Jersey, and was in a 
fair way of going under when Edward 
Tuttle, Jr., who is fifteen, heard him and 
saw his plight. He was with his father 
and uncle, but he did not wait for them 
to act. He went after the dog himself, 
first removing his shoes, so that if he did 
break through he would not be encum- 
bered with their weight. Break through 
he did, while twenty feet away fram the 
dog, but he continued after the animal, 
smashing the thin ice in front of him until 
he reached the dog and grasped his 


uncle got fence rails and completed the 
rescue. “Why did I risk my life for the 
dog? Every doy is a friend of mine and I 
couldn’t stand by and see the poor fellow 
drown just because I was afraid of get- 
ting wet,” Edward explained to his father. 


Deserved Ail He Got 
A red fox right from the woods, its jaws tied 


together with twine until the pressure made its 
eyes bulge, was liberated on Fifth Avenue, New 
York, where automobiles and huge lumbering busses 
pass at the rate of more than forty every minute. 
Cowering, crouching, terror-stricken, it was shoved 
off the sidewalks into this mass of thundering. 
churning wheels and made to we for its life. With 
these juggernauts trundling down upon it in 
every direction, the heroic fete fellow made a 
dash for safety, dodging, twisting, turning, avoiding 
death by the narrowest margin. . Valiantly it 
fought its way across the flow down town and mid- 
way through the terrific trafic up town when a 
misstep caused it to slip and it was knocked down, 
bowled over and its leg crushed under the wheels 
of a heavy limousine. On three legs it still made a 
gallant effort for its life until a kindhearted pedes- 
trian braved the traffic himself and gathered the 
frightened, trembling creature in his arms and bore 
him to safety. The ‘Fifth Avenue Fox Chase” 
was staged by a man who hoped to get ‘‘free adver- 
tising—publicity”’ out of it. Instead he was given 
two days in jail and fined $100.00. 
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A $25,000 Rat Trap 

Allen Dixon, a negro elevator boy in 
an apartment house in Nashville, Tennes- 
see, has just patented a rat trap made of 
old hay wire, that will soon be put on the 
market by New York manufacturers. 
They offered the boy $25,000 for his patent 
or $5,000 advance and 5% royalties ¢ 
every trap that is sold. 


2,500 Miles Through the Air 

Had Edward Stinson and Lloyd Bertaud, the 
flyers who stayed up over Long Island 26 hours, 
19 minutes and 35 seconds, in a blinding snow and 
sleet storm and heavy gales while they broke all 
endurance flight records gone in a straight line 
they would have covered approximately 2,500 
miles. They could have gone from Long Island to 
the Azores Islands, or from New York to Panama, 
or from London to Constantinople or from Rome 
to Petrograd. Any of these flights would have 
been new non-stop distance records. Incidentally 
Stinson is one of the world’s greatest stunt flyers. 
He estimates he has been in the air more than 
5,100 hours of his life. Once he looped the loop 
146 times without stopping. Dizzy figures. What! 
Good in the Worst of Us 

On their honor to return to prison, 
four convicts, two of them life term- 
ers, were permitted to go home unac- 
companied on Christmas and ‘have din- 
ner with their families. All four per- 
sons returned to the penitentiary in 
Jefferson City, Mo., at the time they 
had promised to put in their appear- 
ance. This is the result of the honor 
system established in the penitentiary. 

Mike McCarthy, a blind newsdealer 
in Brooklyn, has also established an 
honor system. His news stand con- 
ducts itself and a box with an open 
cover acts as cashier. Mike calmly 
sits there and lets his customers take 
their papers and make their own 
change out of the box. Mike says, 
“T never miss a penny.” 


In Spite of Obstacles 

Minus both hands and the sight of both eyes, 
Carl Brunner, disabled war veteran, has become 
an expert operator on the typewriter. Steel fingers _ 
that clamp on to his arms serve in place of the am-" 
putated hands and*Carl demonstrated recently to 
Dr. General Sawyer, the President’s personal phy- 
sician “apes he was fast developing into a real speed 
marvel. 
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Hurry up! Come on out! 

With a cheer and a shout. 

Let laggards stay home and the weak and the wan! 
But oh, fellows like you 

Who are scouts and are true 

The red ball is up and the skating is on! 


The Red Ball Is Up 


They are forming a team 
By the side of the stream; 
They are waiting for you with the sticks and the puck. 


There’s a bite in the air, 

But what chap wouldn’t dare 

The cut of the wind for the sake of the game? 
So, haste! Come along! 

With your skates join the throng, 


Unless you're a crawl-foot, scout only in name. 


Make it snappy! Get in! 

And then, play hard to win! 

May the better team triumph! 
luck! 


Here’s wishing you 


But remember, don’t bleat 

If you meet with defeat, 

And mumble excuses and alibis lame; 

After all, it was fun, 

Though you lost or you won, 

And the world has a cheer for the loser who's game, 


By EDMUND LEAMY 
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HE Pippin crashed his Virgil into a corner. “ Why 
j | do they make me read that rot when there’re live 





men writing he stories?” he exploded. “If the 

stuff was worth a whoop they’d have done it in 
the movies when Ceasar was spinning a top. There isn’t 
a thrill in a tome. Nothin’ ever happens.” 

Slats Bidwell, burrowing deeper among the cushions, 
grinned. “Something came near happening in class this 
morning,” he chuckled reminiscently. “ Your translation 
had ‘ Bunny’ squirming. Thought he was going to get his 
back up at last and give you a bit more than ‘ friendly 
advice.’ ” 

The Pippin chuckled. “‘ Bunny’s’ a simp! Never saw 
a new master with so little spine. He and his ‘ friendly 
advice’ ought to be in a museum with the other stuffed 
birds.” 

“Sure is an easy mark,” agreed Slats; “ just the sort 
of sister who’d lap up Latin poetry and then lick his 
chops. Let’s put a mouse in his room and give him 
hysterics.” 

“Why be brutal?” grinned the Pippin. 
I'd rather eat the cheese myself.” 

“Got any?” Slats straightened, instantly interested. 

“No, but I’ve got a peach of a story; Hudson’s Bay 
stuff.” 

“Doesn’t get me anywhere. 

“What cheese?” 

“Cheese you’re goin’ to give a party with. 
we get it? Come to life!” 

“Oh, go starve to death! 
nearly does.” 

* He's got nothin’ on me,” 
his feet. “Drop that thriller and use your bean, 
got to feed.” 

“Then go steal something,” advised his roommate, his 
eves glued on his story. 

“What do you think I am?” 

“You’re too big for me to tell you,” admitted The Pip- 
pin. “Say, leok here,” he said, half closing the book, 
“the last time we borrowed food there was a dormitory 
riot.” 

“But we didn’t get anything but the food,” grinned 
Slats. “Get to work, Pip, and dope out some plan.” 

“Which Master’s keeping hall?” 

“Guess it’s ‘Bunny.’” He opened the door a cautious 
crack. “He is,” 
radiator, reading.” ; 

The Pippin considered but an instant. His two years 
at St. Jo’s had been eventful. Even he had to admit 
that. On occasion he had not deliberately hunted trouble 
but even then he 
had generally man- 
aged to find some. 
Yet he had a way 
of coming through 


“ Besides that, 


How about that cheese?” 
Where do 
This guy I’m readin’ about 


declared Slats, getting to 
We've 


















They knew “Cam” and they knew they faced real trouble 


he said. “He’s leaning against the. 


it with such a happy grin that the older masters forgave 
him while wondering what next they would have to for- 
give. He had never done anything which could break one 
of the school’s major rules but he certainly had succeeded 
in bruising all the minor ones. Even though he had the 
little matter of mixing glue“into the study inkwells hang- 
ing over his head at the moment, he could see no valid 
reason which might prevent him from stirring up the 
dormitory now, especially as his dainty one hundred 
and eighty pound roommate needed sustenance and 
as only “Bunny” Dawson was acting as keeper of the 
200. 


HEREFORE he put down his book, thrust 

his hands into his pockets and gave Slats 
a vicious kick in the shin. There was a bull-like 
roar, a yell, a crash of falling bodies and the 
clatter of pounding feet as the Pippin fought 
for life. The next moment the door was flung 
open and the slender, tow headed master looked 
in on a whirl of arms and legs. 

“Don’t use that—’ He stopped abruptly and 
his whole manner was transformed in a flash. 
“ Boys,” he said gently, “ please stop that racket. 
Did you hear?” he asked, after a few 
seconds. 

Slats merely growled. But the next 
instant something jerked him to his feet. 
“You— If you'll accept a bit of 
friendly advice, Bidwell,” the changed 
voice suggested mildly, “ you'll perhaps 
comprehend that a chap your size should 
not suppress one of Wallace’s weight. 
It’s hardly cricket, you know.” 

“Don’t know anythin’ about cricket,” 
admitted Slats with a grin, “but I do know Pip was 
gettin’ what was comin’ to him.” 

“ Sick of bein’ bullied all the time,” grumbled The Pip- 
pin. “T’ll kill the brute some night.” 

The master turned to look at the smaller boy more 
closely. Slat’s jaw dropped but closed as quickly. He 
knew The Pippin of old; it was his job to play up to him. 
The mere fact that he had no idea what the play was 
did not matter. “You try it, Pip,” he growled; “try it.” 

“ Doesn’t do to get angry, fellows,” suggested Mr. Daw- 
son.  Wouldn’t advise it at all. I—’ Again he stopped 
and his teeth caught his lip. “Suppose you take your 
Virgil to my room and study, Wallace. You'll both feel 
differently a little later.” 

“Know my Virgil,” grunted The Pippin. 

“ Indeed? ” 

The Pippin winced. “ But I'd like to ask Barker about 
my geometry,” he suggested. 

“Very well.” Mr. Dawson stood aside as The Pippin 
bolted through the door. A great light dawned over Slats 

Bidwell. He glanced longingly toward the closet 
where crackers waited. The Pippin certainly was some 
pippin! No one else could have thought out such a 
scheme to go visiting during study hour. No master 
with a particle of sense would have fallen for such 
an old excuse. He turned almost contemptuously to 
“Bunny” Dawson. “Don’t you worry about Pip Wal- 
lace, sir,” he advised. 

“T’ll confess I was thinking rather of you, Bidwell,” 
was the disconcertingly even reply. “I never did have 
much liking for a bully.” F 


LATS went red, then white. 

© S Heretofore he had felt nothing 

but contempt for this soft spoken, 

diffident young master but now in- 

justice stung him and turned con- 

tempt to sudden and bitter hate. 

“Bunny” Dawson had been bad 

enough when merely inoffensively 

supine. “If he thinks he’s goin’ to 

get away with that sort of guff here, 

he’s got another think comin’,” 

thought Slats. But, before he could 

controt his temper enough to risk a 

reply, the master had turned on his 
heel and gone into the hall again. 

Slats was still muttering when The 

Pippin came dancing back. “ Here’s 

the party,” he proclaimed, slamming 

a jar of jam and half a pound of 

cheese on the desk. “Who says 

x your Uncle Mort’s not a great man?” 

’ “Oh, go chase yourself!” 
4 “Hello! What’s wrong, old top?” 
“That poor pink eyed rabbit called 


The Pippin had spent an anxious half hour sawing those chair legs 
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rvival and th e Fit By Brewer Corcoran 


Illustrated by Leslie Crump 
























me a bully. Bully, me nut! That's an insult,—blame him!” 

“Whew! Some crude! But cheer up. If he lasts here 
another six months, he'll learn to see through a plant. 
He’s a milk sop. Come feed.” 

“Don’t want any of that stuff.” 

The Pippin stared at him. This was serious. Not even 
during that hectic period when they had suffered for 
setting back the tower clock half an hour, had Slats lost 
his appetite. “Are you really sore, Slatsie?” he gasped. 

“You bet your life I’m sore! I’ve done most every- 
thing here but bully. No decent school would stand for 
that sort of stuff. And this is one decent school and I’m 
for it. But I’m not for that lop-eared cotton-tail who’s 
afraid of his own shadow.” 

“He wasn’t much afraid of you when he yanked you 
off me,” recalled Pip. “He’s sure there with a lift. 
Didn’t think he had any muscle.” 

Slats snorted. “He hasn’t anything but a chest full 
of ‘friendly advice.” Ill ‘advice’ him! He can’t slam 
me an’ get away with it. I’ve never done anything much 
tv him except ride him but here’s where he begins to 
get his.” 

“Don’t get so mad you'll get into a real mess, Slats.” 
“Oh, you haven’t got to help, if you’re afraid.” 

“Me afraid!” The Pippin looked at him amazedly. 
‘Lead on, McDuff!’” he dared. 

“Then you’re with me?” 

“Naturally. What’s the plan of campaign?” 

Bidwell’s eyes opened wide. “Why, you always think 
things up,” he stated honestly; “I only help do ’em.” 

The Pippin grinned shamelessly. “ You’re a desperate 
character,” he stated. “I’d hate to have you camping on 
my trail. But I'll do my feeble best to vindicate your 
outraged honor, old egg.” : 

“You'd better,” stated Slats, meaningly. “This is no 
joke.” 

“We'll make it one,” chuckled The Pippin, diving across 
the room. “ Bunny d bas!” 

“ What's that mean? ” 

“Dirty work at the cross roads,” retorted Pip. 
outside and lure the victim away for a minute.” 

“ How? ” 

“How do I know. Run down stairs and make a noise 
like a cabbage. Or throw a fit or play you’re a four 
leaved clover longing to be eaten alive.” 

“TIT could fall down stairs and get hurt,” suggested 
Slats. “Would that do?” 

“If you don’t try to hurt your skull,” snorted Pip. 
“Get busy!” 


“ Go 


MOMENT later there was a crashing fall on the 

stairs. A dozen doors flew open. Mr. Dawson was 
already plunging downward. The Pippin could work as 
fast as he could think. He was again busy at his desk 
when Slats limped in. “Near broke by wishbone,” he 
meurned. “ Did it work?” 














“Give it time,” Pip chuckled. 

Slats noclded vaguely. He had been more realistic than 
he had intended. He rubbed his shoulder tenderly. 
“Oughter carpet those stairs,” he grumbled. “ Where’s 
that cheese?” 

“It's busy,” announced The Pippin modestly. 
you'll get glad tidings from it soon.” 

They came even sooner than The Pippin had expected. 
There was a sharp and pained howl from down the hall. 
Slats rushed to the door. The next instant he slammed it 
shut. “Holy smoke!” he gulped. ‘Somethin’ died out there.” 

“Not yet,” grinned Pip. “It’s just 


“ But 


The Pippin merely grinned. Existence was becoming 
worth while. The usual dullness of the winter term had 
vanished; life now had a definite aim. Even if Slats had 
almost forgotten his indignation, Pip’s memory was kept 
ablaze by the lust of what he had come to look upon as a 
full blown vendetta. 

Yet there was a fly in the ointment of his content. Mr. 
Dawson accepted everything mildly. His gentle smile did 
not change, he offered no protest, evidently made no 
effort to trace persecution to its source. When nothing 
developed after the turmoil resulting from the collapse 
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tage, edged his following to an angle in the walk. The 
snow banks furnished some protection and an easier 
access to the ammunition supply. 

Yet long range fighting palled, even on the most en- 
thusiastic. The hits were distressingly infrequent and 
the supply of repartee far more exhaustible than the 
slush. Within ten minutes, The Pippin, in spite of an 
incipient black eye, was longing for fresh fields to conquer. 

As if generous Fate had stretched a long ear to listen 
to his wishes, she produced “Cam” on the steps of the 
Upper. Of all the masters, the baseball coach was the 

most popular. Even The Pippin heeded 





beginning to come to life.” 

“What is it, Pip?” 

“Only the cheese. I 
the radiator. It doesn’t 
happy, does it?” 

Slats added theirs to the chorus of 
opening windows. Study hour was over; 
there was no question about that. The 
whole house reeked. Fifty boys were in 
full-throated revolt. The Pippin rushed 
into the hall. “Gas alarm!” he howled. 
“ Everybody get a mask.” 

It was enough. In two minutes there 
was a chanting, hooting parade rushing 
through the building, offering advice and 
help to “Bunny” Dawson, getting in 
his way, doing everything but the one 
thing he told them to do and that was 
to go back to their rooms. 

He tried to curb the outburst by a 
friendly appeal. It was Slats, a pillow 
case over his head, who shouted 
“Speech!” Mr. Dawson’s jaw suddenly 
set and he took one quick step but, be- 
fore he could act, a new figure appeared. 
“That’s enough!” it commanded sharp- 
ly. “ Back to your rooms.” 

There was no hesitancy about the re- 
treat. St. Jo’s did not question the 
authority of The Head. Even the doors 
closed noiselessly. The old man stared 
for a second at the new master. “ Don’t 
permit them to get out of hand,” he said 
soberly. “The study hour must be ob- 
served. Be firm but be fair,” he added. 
“If you know who is at the root of this, 
send him to me.” 

Mr. Dawson was quick to catch the re- 
proof. Again his lips closed tight but, 
a moment later, his mild smile played 
around the corners of his mouth. “If 
you ve no objections,” he said, “I believe 
I'd like to handle them myself.” 

The Head glanced at him intently. 
“Very well,” he agreed drily, “ but don’t 
forget that you have more than your 
own reputation at stake, Dawson. We’re 
responsible for moulding the characters 
of these boys.” 

“Bunny” Dawson only nodded. He 


into 
very 


stuffed it 


seem 
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had caught the disapproval in the reply 
but he knew that, if he was to make ° 
good at St. Jo’s, he must fight his battles on his own feet. 


UT Pip, having once put his hand to the plow, was 

not one easily diverted from the furrow. It took a 
week, and all the money he could borrow, to secure the 
excitable young pig Mr. Dawson found parked in his 
room one night. It cost Pip three more days of watchful 
waiting to substitute bromo-seltzer for the master’s tooth 
powder. But when he sprinkled the hall lavishly with 
the applied results of his chemistry, the dormitory 
mutinied. They might tolerate cheese; they resented the 
sickening fragrance of ancient eggs. 

“Oh, don’t be so fussy!” replied The Pippin. 
not sufferin’ half as much as ‘* Bunny.’” 

“Maybe not,” retorted Jack Barker, “and we won’t 
suffer half so much as you will, if you get caught pulling 
any of these stunts.” 

“Who’s going to snag me? The Rabbit? Why, he’s 
most ready to climb a tree. He’s goin’ to learn how to 
sit up and beg. Then Ill show you how he’ll eat out of 
my hand.” 

“You're bound to get it some time, Pip,” warned Jack, 
“and, when you do, it'll be good and plenty. This isn’t 
your row, anyway.’ 

“Tt’s Slats’, and that’s the same thing.” 

“Have it your own way; only none of us want to see 
you expelled. And you can’t ride a master all the time 
and last.” 

“Ever hear anything about this ‘ survival of the fittest’ 
stuff, Jack.” 

“Don’t know anything about the ‘survival,’” grunted 
Jack, as he walked on, “ but you'll have the ‘ fit.’” 


“ You're 





“ Don’t you know the shrimp who’s made it hot for you here 


of his chair in class, the master’s placidity began to get 
on The Pippin’s nerve. He had spent an anxious half 
hour in sawing those chair legs to the danger point. He 
began to think his work was amateurish and, therefore, 
unappreciated. 

Mr. Dawson’s troubles were not passing unnoticed, 
however. Two of the older masters went to him with both 
advice and suspicions grounded on experience. But he 
only listened and held his peace. Both went away worried. 
They liked him and they did not like to see conditions 
get beyond his grasp. 


EFORE the end of the month The Pippin found he 

had to torture his usually fertile brain to evolve new 
features for what he had ceme to cal] “the bunny hunt.” 
The old tricks were as unsuccessful as the new. None 
could bring a worried frown to Mr. Dawson’s forehead 
nor make the blue eyes waver. Had there been anything 
at all to claim his attention, The Pippin would have called 
his roommate’s honor vindicated and turned his activities 
into more novel paths. Yet, because there was nothing 
else to do, he stuck to his guns and hoped to bag some 
result. What, he did not stop to think. 

The first real thaw came unexpectedly. For the first 
time that term the youngsters in the Lower unanimously 
retired into the distant background. The older fellows 
could make their own snowballs; they could also supply 
their own targets. 

Nor were they backward in making the attempt. As 
they came out from dinner, Slats scored a perfect bulls- 
eye on Jack Barker’s ear. In ten seconds the fight was 
on. The Pippin, always with an eye for strategic advan- 


his slightest hint on the diamond. And 
The Pip was the brainiest pitcher St. 
Jos had had in years. 

Mr. Campbell studied the situation for 
an instant, grinned both understanding 
and friendly approval, turned to speak 
to someone behind him, then came down 
the path. The Pippin shouted a_ wel- 
come, then paused to look again. With 
“Cam” came strolling “ Bunny” Daw- 
son. “Give us a shot?” yelled The Pip. 

Cam’s head went up. He eyed the 
crowd, then laughed. “ You couldn't hit 
the broad side of a barn, Pip,” he dared. 

The Pippin gulped with surprise. But 
then he remembered who it was. “Cam ” 
was what he called “a regular fellow.” 
He was a_ sportsman through and 
through. If he gave permission, he gave 
it as he gave everything else, knowingly 
and with both hands. He could be a 
master when necessary; he could be one 
of the crowd when he chose. And he 
could do it so whole heartedly and so 
gamely that neither his dignity nor his 
authority suffered. The Pippin let fly 
but Mr. Campbell merely moved his 
head. “Control’s worse than ever,” he 
stated. 

“You do better, sir,” grinned The 
Pippin. “ Believe in give and take.” 

“Do you?” There was a something 
in the question which made Pip look up, 
a something which proved that Mr. 
Campbell had both seen and understood 
many things which others had failed to 
observe. Only for a second did their 
eyes meet, then the master’s arm swept 
downward and his hand plunged into 
the snow. “ What you invite, you ought 
to welcome, Pip,” he laughed. And the 
next moment a whizzing snowball landed 
in The Pippin’s wind. 





IP’S paws clutched at his outraged 

pantry. The yells of delight from 
his friends added no particle to his 
comfort. His bluff had been called by 
the man he almost venerated. He saw 
“Cam” laughing at his distress; he saw 
a vague smile on “Bunny” Dawson’s 
face. That made him see red. “ Wish 
you weren't masters,” he gasped. 

“ We’re not—for the next ten minutes, Pip. You started 
this; you ought to learn not to start anything you can’t 
finish. Get that,” he added; “ anything.” 

The Pippin tried to grin. He knew “Cam” and he 
knew he never went back on his word. The lid was off. 
He had asked for something; he had already received 
twice what he had expected. It was no time to hesitate, 
if he were to retain his position in the school. “ All right,” 
he agreed with laugh; “we're goin’ through. But it’s 
five against one, sir.” 

“Caution becometh thee not, little one,” mocked the 
master. “And, for once, I fear me you have overlooked 
Mr. Dawson. It’s two against five and we'll reckon those 
odds at the end of ten minutes. And, Pip, anything goes. 
Look out!” And another snowball crashed against The 
Pippin’s sweater. 

There came a yell from the four who still had breath. 
This was the real thing. They knew “Cam” and they 
knew they faced real trouble. But it would be worth the 
cost. It was big history in the raw. Canary Judson 
would write a song about it and they would all so be- 
come tradition. A volley whistled around the master’s 
head but The Pippin whirled on Slats. “Here’s where 
we finish ‘Bunny,’” he grunted; “center on him; he’s 
our meat.” 

He saw Mr. Campbell jerk down his cap and turn to 
Mr. Dawson. “Get into this hard, old chap,” he heard 
him say. “They’re good kids, but they’ve a lot to learn.” 

It was exactly then that Slats let drive. It was a 
perfect shot. There was a thud as Mr. Dawson’s ear 
(Continued on .page 37) 
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S it really as 
dangerous as it 
looks? 


Yes and no. 

One of the queer 
things about a mo- 
tion picture plant is 
that the things that 
look dangerous may 
not be so at allyand 
on the other hand, 
something that looks 
quite simple may 
have caused a life to 
hang in jeopardy. 

A scenario came 
into a motion pic- 
ture studio that 
called for a South 
Africa set. It was 
supposed to be a 
gold  prospector’s Bi11 Steckler in the 
cabin and in the picture stockade 
story the prospector 
was supposed to be lying in bed in his 
lone cabin when a lion enters, looks 
around for a moment, sees a foot pro- 
jecting from under the covers, gives the 
foot a lick and then passes on out. The 
whole point of the story turned on this 
one bit of “business” and it was a 
stumper.. Who would have his _ foot 
licked—by a lion? 

‘Yo one after another of the regular 
cast the director went, but they could 
not see themselves in the part. No, siree. Not much. 
What was there to keep the lion from helping himself to 
a bite? The director had to admit that there was nothing. 
To the “extras” the director went, but as eager as they 
were for work not one of them wanted to feel the scratch 
of a lion’s tongue on the sole of his foot. Finally a notice 
was posted that fifty dollars extra would be given to 
anybody who would make the scene. 

Working in the company was a young electrician, who 
kept his eyes open and saw things outside of his fuses. 

“I'll do it if you'll let. me do it my way,” he said. 
“Feed up old Leo until he hasn’t got an idea in his 
head and: then let him through the trap door. The 
moment he gets through give him a shoo. I'll be under 
the covers.” 

He was. 

The lion came gliding into the prospector’s hut, paused 
a moment, while the cameras clicked on. His red gray 
tongue licked out—rasp rasp—and then as a noise was 
made behind him he glided silently out. The electrician 
had put condensed milk on his foot! 

The fifty was his and he was the hero of the studio. 
In watching the animal trainer he had seen that con- 
densed milk was a great delicacy with wild animals— 
that they will do almost anything to get a taste of it— 
and he had decided to take the chance. But it did not 
make him want to become an animal trainer. He stuck 
by his fuses. 


OMETIMES a simple scene with a house cat may cause 

as much trouble as a dangerous one with a jungle 
animal, for it is not necessarily the big and elaborate 
scenes that cause the trouble. Some small bit of busi- 
ness that puts over the scene in just the right way may 
cause more delay around a studio than a danger act. 
One scene in particular called for a man to be sitting in 
front of his fire place reading a book and he was to show 
that he was at ease and content with the world. The 
director got the idea that the scene could be put over 
if he could get a cat to come up, stretch and then rub 
against the man’s leg. It sounded easy but when they 
got into the scene they found that the cat had other ideas 
about the matter. It wouldn’t stretch and it hadn’t the 
slightest intention of doing any rubbing. The next time 
they tried it the cat headed straight for the center-beam. 
When it was finally dragged back its back was as high 
as a rainbow. A sign was put up that the “set” was 
not to be “struck” and the cat was put in a box and 
Starved. Two days it was kept, a real fire was started 
in the fireplace and offstage the actor released the cat 
and gave it a saucer of milk; then he took his place in 
the chair and the lights went up, but the cat only skulked 
among the scenery. Day after day at the same hour 
the scene was rehearsed, until the cat began to look upon 
the actor as a friend to free it from bondage—one of the 
stage hands being used to lock the cat up. Finally one 
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Joe Martin, 


comedian 
day the cat 
came over, 


the orang-outang 


warmed itself 
and then in 
an appreciative 
moment began 
to purr and rub itself against the man’s leg. Click-click- 
click and the cameras had it—but the scene had given 
more trouble than some of the lion thrillers. The amount 
of studio preparation can not be judged by, what appears 
on the screen. 

Bill Steckler of the Universal studio is the best known 
motion picture wild animal trainer in the business. Bill 
has been with “the big cats” ever since he can remember. 
He knows every idea and whim that enters their head— 
that is, as near as anybody can, for at any time a wild 
animal may get an idea into his head that shouldn’t be 
there. He may be as gentle as a kitten 364 days out of 
a year and the next go on a rampage. That is the day 
that Bill has got to watch for. He never knows when 
one of them may “go wild.” : 

Bill would not walk into a cage with a mouse—if he 
hadn’t studied the mouse before. He wants to know 
every convolution on the creature’s brain—every 366 of 
them. He wants to take the animals young, live with 
them and if possible study them from the day they are 
born, or at least from the time they arrive in Hollywood 
from the jungle. On the outskirts of Hollywood Bill 
lives with his family. But it is not a place for a book 
agent to insist on getting into the house. If he does he 
may get the surprise of his life for Bill keeps the cubs 
in the house with him. And the children take them to 
bed-—a nice lion cub is a fine foot-wermer! The animal 
grows up under his eyes so that he knows its disposition, 
for in their dispositions animals vary as much as humans. 
Some are friendly and easy to get along with and others 
are snappy and surly—just naturally bad eggs. In the 
same cub family a sister may be a gentle, purring thing, 
always wanting to play and have a good time, and the 
brother may be a buzzsaw. So, long before the animais 
ever go into the “pen” at the studio, Bill knows what he 
is dealing with. Or if the animal is bought from some 
other company, he has to know its history and he will 
allow no one but himself to feed it. The animal must 
learn that he is its best friend. 


a is once a day and the food is vegetables, 
milk or cooked meat. Never raw. An animal that 
has never tasted raw meat is worth twice as much as 
one that has. If possible, Bill brings up his animals 
never to know meat in any manner and above all they 
must not know that a human being has blood in him. 

“A big cat is as gentle as a kitten,” says Bill, “as long 
as she doesn’t know that a person has blood in him. If 
she does it’s all off.” 

In working around a film studio, if one of the actors or 








A lion will do anything for condensed milk 
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attendants is hurt, or his hand scratched, a handkerchief 
is clapped over it and he is dashed out of the place at top 
speed. If the animal should ever smell blood on him he 
would be a marked man. The animal would merely wait 
its chance. . And once an animal 
gets the taste of human blood it is ruined, 
just as after an elephant has once killea 
a man it itself has to be killed. 

Bill used to troupe it before he took 
up motion picture work. “Motion pic- 
ture work is harder and it’s easier than 
trouping,” said Bill. “When .you’re on 
the road you always have the same crew 
and put the cats through the same line 
of tricks, but working around a film 
factory you always 
got to be thinking 
up new stunts and 
training a new 
bunch of actors 
You may go alone 
two months and 
everything goes as 
smooth as silk and 
then bingo! some- 
thing happens. One 
day our worst ‘eater’ 
got out. We were 
working on a hotel 
set and the hon 
was supposed to 
stroll through the 
lobby—comedy, yuu 
know. Well, he did 
only he didn’t go 
out the door we ex- 
pected. Then he 
slipped through the 
stockade and_ got 
outside. Say, in two 
i minutes every tele- 
phone pole in half a mile looked like a banana stalk!” 

“What did you do?’ 

“The only thing there was to do—shot him. We had 
two or three runaways and a couple of actors went 
through a glass door without stopping to use the knob. 
Of course, if we hadnt got him right away— Hey, there, 
can’t you see the sign? Keep back from that cage.” 

It sounded like a good story, but Bill was through. 
The fright, and terror among the picture people as the 
cry went up, the -horses quivering at the smell of the 
lion; then suddenly beginning to plunge. The other ani- 
mals of the zoo setting up their wild roarings, the fire 
whistle blowing. . . . It all had to be left to the 
imagination. Bill was through. 

The biggest secret of all in training wild animals is 
knowledge of their mental habits. The trainer knows in 
udvance, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, what they 
wili do. ‘The hundredth time is what makes it interesting. 
Animals are peculiar in one thing.- When pressed they 
will travel in a straight line. If it were not for this 
curious trait of their nature, hundreds of pictures that 
are on the screen would not be there. 

The scene calls for a girl to be hanging out a fish-net 
on a cast-away island. <A tiger is to rush by her and 
then her lover is to save her. 

The picture is taken in a stockade. The trees that 
seem to be so natural are but planted there for the 
occasion and the brush that looks so thick is piled against 
the side of the iron bars. Outside the camera lines are 
the trainer, his assistant and cowboys with rifles at their 
shoulders. The cameraman is in an iron cage, a pistol 
at his hip. The lens of his camera projects through an 
opening in the bars. 

“Ready, go,” shouts the trainer and the trapdoor is 
opened. 

On the opposite side of the set, out of sight of the 
camera, is an open door. The animals have been re- 
hearsed so that they know where the door is, but never 
before has a person been in the scene. Now they are 
let in while pressed from behind and they head straight 
for the door—more interested in the threatened danger 
behind than in the motionless girl. 

The theory is all right—so long as the person merely 
has to stand still and register fright. When the actor 
or actors have to move the matter becomes more com- 
plicated. There was the case of Eileen Sedgwick and 
George Cheesboro. They were supposed to be out in a 
jungle and were to find that wild animals were prowling 
(Continued on page 35) 














HE Camp of 
Fremont’s Z 7 
P at hfinders fs 


had been « 
\ 


pitched in a grove of , \e. , 
’ 


cottonwoods and 


young poplars that 
bordered the Platte 
River. The horses 


stood about dejected- 
ly; the men, from the 
commander down, 
looked grave. Fre- 
mont called into consultation Bissonette, the interpreter 
from Fort Laramie, and Kit Carson, chief scout and 
guide to the expedition. 

“Looks bad, Miles,’ remarked Wild Bill to the boy. 
“ Between the drought an’ the grasshoppers the natcherul 
feed’s vamoosed. Those two Sioux we spoke four days 
back said so an’ we've had a hard time scratchin’ for 
enough for the mules an’ hawses. 

“We've bin pritty lucky with buffalo the last week, but 
no grass means no game. QOn’y seen one antelope in a 
fortnight an’ this camp needs two buff’lo a day to keep it 
goin’. We sure got to eat, haws an’ man.” 

“You mean we'll have to turn back then?” 

“Wal,” said Wild Bill, “if I know ennything consarnin’ 
Brevet Captain John C. Fremont of the Topographical 
Engineer Department of the United States of Americay; 
if I know ennything about Kit Carson of Boonslick Coun- 
ty, Missouri, the best scout an’ hunter that ever lined an 
eye along a barrel an’ the bravest man, bar none, that I 
ever seed; they ain’t goin’ to turn back. Some of us 
may hev to ’count of lack of grub. I aim to keep goin’ 
so long as I ain’t ordered back, myself.” 

Miles felt anxious. He had just escaped being sent 
back on account of his youth. The obstacle of food 
would prove more serious. Boylike, he had hardly noticed 
the increasing difficulty they had encountered in finding 
grass for the stock, the often curtailed marches to enable 
the animals to get their fill, the long, tiring marches 
made to reach food. 

Ardently he wanted to keep on to the end. Fremont, he 
knew, was endeavoring to Ciscover a practical pass through 
the Rockies for emigrants to Oregon, Washington and 
California, one through which the railroad—the great 
desire of Fremont in the exploitation of his beloved coun- 
try—might ultimately travel. Then, too, they were to 
find a high peak and plant upon it the national banner. 
It all appealed to Miles, to his spirit of adventure, to 
his desire to be one of the band of pioneers who should 
accomplish such things. While his body had developed 
his mind had widened on the long trek from St. Louis. 
He now shared something of the spirit that prompted 
Fremont the Pathfinder, something of the glory of such 
work, the opening up of the Great West to the fast in- 
creasing population eager to spread out and make homes 
for themselves in the wilderness. It was the true spirit 
of Americanism and Miles, dimly at first, but ever more 
clearly, perceived this and, with the perception, he began 
to pass into young manhood. 

The hunter clapped Miles on the back. 

“Cheer up, son,” he said. “ We ain’t quit yet. I.... 
By Gum, Miles, there’s a gun! Indians!” 


HE whole camp had heard the distant rifle shot of 

an outpost. A scout .appeared on the top of a rise, 
his horse galloping hard, its belly seeming to brush the 
ground. All were on the alert, the conference between 
Fremont and Kit Carson broken up. Guns were 
discharged and reloaded to ensure against misfire. There 
was a steep high bank to the river close by and here a 
barricade was hurriedly made, resting on*the water, within 
which the animals were strongly hobbled and picketed. 

The first scout arrived, announcing a band of Indians 
that he thought were Sioux. Other scouts were coming 
in. Kit Carson, in charge of six men, all crack shots, 
took cover on the bank in the direction of the Indians 
who were coming on in open order. 

Bissonette, with Fremont, advanced through the pop- 
lars to where they could get a glimpse of the savages. 
The remembrance of a war party that had gone out with 
the deliberate intention of massacring a band of emi- 
grants was fresh in all their minds and they resolved, if 
these Indians bore fresh scalps, and came within reach, 
to avenge the wagon train. 

Suddenly Carson came up from below the river bank, 
reporting to Fremont. 

“ Look like Oglallah Sioux to me, sir,” he said. “ They’re 
out of their territory, but they are not a war party. 
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You'll catch sight of them in a 
minute. Shall I go forward for 
a pow-wow?” 

“It might be well. Bissonette, 
will you go with him?” The two 
rode off and presently re- 
turned with a band of 
fourteen Indians mounted Y 
on wretched horses, gaunt ad 
of ribs and hips while the 
tribesmen _ themselves 
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fore us for seventeen 
years. He confirms 
the gravity of the 
situation, already 
forewarned us. But 
there are other mat- 
ters than those of 
persohal peril. I hold 
the purpose of our 
expedition above all 
risk that is not in- 
surmountable. We 
have not yet come to 
the end of our en- 
deavor. 

“We have ten days’ 
provisions left. There 
is no bread but there 
is coffee, macaroni 
and dried buffalo 
meat, fit fare for 
hardy men. If these 
give out and we find 
no other food, there 





are the horses and 
the mules. It is my 
fixed and unalterable 


determination to pro- 
ceed to the end of 
the enterprise on 
which I have _ been 
sent.” 


REMONT’S 

voice rang like a 
clarion call; he seemed 
to Miles to stand as 
firmly planted as a 
granite boulder while 
from him there ap- 
peared to flow a por- 
tion of his own indom- 





On came the bear terrible in its rage 


showed plain signs of having gone on short comimons. 
The parley began immediately, the Indians friendly enough, 
though this attitude was undoubtedly taken on account 
of the strength of Fremont’s position and the character 
of his men, resting on their long rifles, bronzed and 
bearded, dressed in the typical deerskin of the voyageur, 
fringed and beaded, all evidently ready to fight. 

“These made a part of the Great Village,” translated 
Bissonette, while all listened; the dismounted Indians in 
one group, Fremont and his men in another. “It has 
broken up and is on its way home. Most of them, 
Arapahoes, Sioux and Oglallah, have crossed the Platte 
ten miles below Sweet Water. They are now behind the 
mountains to the south, coming back to the Platte by way 
of Deer Creek. They take that route in search of grass 
and game. There has been a great drought and a great 
plague of grasshoppers. There is scarcely a blade of 
grass to be found in the whole region, there are no 
buffalo. If we travel that way we shall find the road 
plainly marked by lodges thrown away for rapid travel 
and by the bodies “of horses which they have eaten or 
which have perished of starvation, without meat enough 
on their bones to warrant cutting up.” 

It was « grim picture that he drew, one attested by the 
emaciated bodies of the Sioux. Fremont listened atten- 
tively, occasionally watching his men. The interpretation 
finished, Bissonette spoke urgently in French, suggesting 
the abandonment of any further exploration. “Le meil- 
leure avis que je pourrais vous donner,” he concluded, 
“c'est de virer de suite.” (The best advice I can give 
you is to turn back at once.) 


HERE came a flash into the. eyes of, Fremont, the 

eyes that the Indians called “ The Eyes of an Eagle,” 
as he regarded Bissonette. Then he turned them upon the 
horizon. All was rolling plain with the exception of 
where, seven miles away, on the right bank of the river 
and to the south, rose the dark ridge of the main chain 
of the Black Hills, a thousand feet of abrupt granite 
lifting from the plain, crowned with pines, seamed with 
ravines, outpost of the Rockies. 

“You have heard what Bissonette says,” he commenced. 
“It is a sorry tale these Sioux bring and, without doubt, 
they have suffered great deprivations. I have also talked 
with Carson, who has lived in the country that lies be- 


_ Bill pointedly, “includin’ the two-iegged ones.” 


itable spirit. Chins 
went up and_ eyes 
flashed, shoulders were 
squared and looks exchanged with little nods that pro- 
claimed growing enthusiasm. 

The voice of the Pathfinder gathered them like a call 
to arms pealed from a trumpet. He paused, surveying 
his followers, and his owr face flushed deeper than his 
tan while his stern lips curved into a half smile as he 
read their faces. 

“Yet,” he concluded, “the situation of the countryside 
gives me some reason to apprehend that to continue 
might be attended with an unfortunate result to some 
of us. I leave it optional with you who will go on or who 
return.” 

Sombreros were flung, wheeling, high into the air, the 
bronzed, bearded men slapped each other’s shoulders as 
they gave cheer upon cheer while the Sioux gazed at 
them with unmoving features but with wonder in their 
dark eyes. 

“We'll eat the mules!” shouted Basil Lajeunesse. 

“And the dogs!” put in another to Wild Bill. 
Tige shoved his nose into Miles’ hand as if he under- 
stood the speech. The shaggy-hided, amber-eyed Loup 
backed between Wild Bill’s legs as if he shared the 
knowledge. 

“Not till all are dead,” replied Wild 
There 
was a roar at the sally. Fremont was shaking hands 
with the Indians and with Bissonette who had arranged 
to leave with them for Fort Laramie where he was 
attached. 

As soon as the Indians were out of sight orders were 
given for a new encampment on the left bank in a dense 
grove of willows. The carts were discharged, covers and 
wheels removed and, with the frames, concealed com- 
pletely in the thick foliage. A hole was dug in the sand 
ten feet square and six feet deep. In this all effects 
not absolutely necessary for the last part of the trip 
were buried and the traces obliterated so that even an 
Indian’s sharp eyes might not be attracted. Next came 
the make-up of packs for the pack-saddles. and, at last, 
night, the campfire, supper, and sleep. 

Carson assumed full charge of the advance the next 
morning. He announced the noon camp: would be at 
a passage of the Platte through lofty cliffs of red sand- 
stone, known as the Red Buttes. 

“It’s a twelve mile shift,” he said. 


the mules 


“And I’m betting 
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my old hat against my other old one that we'll find grass 
there, Indians or no Indians. Bissonette understands 
their lingo but he don’t understand Indians. If they 
thought they c’ud scare us back, it ‘ud just suit their 
purpose. Feed’s scarce and so’s game but there'll be 
grass at noon, and choke-cherries. If we don’t find buf- 
falo there it’s the first time that ever happened to me. 
We're gettin’ out of their country an’ we want to get 
what humps and ribs we can outside of charqui.” 


RESH meat sounded good to all of them. The hunters 
were sent ahead, a mile or so back of Carson and two 
other scouts who watched for Indian sign. Miles ob- 
tained permission to ride with Wild Bill. 
“Keep yore eyes peeled, son,” admonished Wild Bill. 
“You'll find they’ll act a heap like animals’ eyes do. It’s 
hard to locate a thing that’s standin’ still ’thout a heap 


of practise. I’ve bin fooled many a time with buf'lo. 
Yhought they was trees. You keep stock still and 
squirrels “Il play all round you and on ye. Move an’ 


they’re gone like a flash. A wild thing’s got the best of 
us becos they can smell where we on’y sniff, so to speak. 
On tother hand, we’ve got brains enough to stalk down 
wind.” 

They trotted on, two hunters on each side of them, 
spread out fan-fashion, gradually closing in, as the coun- 
try demanded, never running the risk of being long out 
of sight and of getting cut off by Indians. The Red 
Buttes showed up plainer and plainer in form and. color 
with the river running clear between level banks whose 
greenness verified Carson's prediction. At the top of a 
rolling ridge Miles pulled up his horse to breathe it, 
gazing ahead. , 

“Where’s them dawgs, Miles? Hello! Better ‘light, 
Miles, that ain’t no badger they’re barking at. Let the 
rest go on,” admonished Wild Bill drawing up beside him. 

They dismounted and made their way down to where 
the dogs stood baying in front of a thick growth of 
choke-cherries. The ground was inclined to be swampy, 
as if there was a spring in the clump of low trees, with 
their glossy leaves, bright bark and fruit, partly ripe, 
thick on the branches. 

Wild Bill pointed to the mud and Miles _ stared 
in awe at the footprints he saw imbedded there. 
They looked not unlike the mark of a giant’s foot, the 
heel plainly showing but with deep indentations ahead 
of the rounded depressions where the toes had sunk in. 

“ B’ar,” said Wild Bill. “An’, by the row Loup’s 
makin’ an’ the size of them tracks, it’s a grizzly!” 

A grizzly! Miles felt as if he had hold 


crashed down. Instantly there was a coughing grunt, 
a smashing of branches and swish of boughs with a 
furious barking back of it. Waving boughs marked 
Bruin’s progress for the open. <A blunt head appeared, 
an enormous bulk back of it that heaved itself over a 
fallen rotting trunk of a cottonwood and suddenly stood 
upright as if with astonishment at the sight of the 
enemies awaiting it. 

“Thar’s yore chance,” cried Wild Bill. 
i.” 

Miles’ found his muzzle ¢oming up steadily. He sighted 
the great chest, pulled trigger and the rifle roared, the 
smoke obscuring his view. Beside him, Wild Bill fired 
again. Miles saw the two dogs leaping out of the cherries, 
nipping at the bear’s hindquarters. He saw the grizzly’s 
chest scarlet with bright blood. The bear wheeled, boxing 
at the dogs, springing back and darting in again. Miles 
reloaded and fired again almost as quickly as Wild Bill. 
The bear reared, came down and galloped for them in a 
mad charge, frightful with gore, coughing and roaring. 
Wild Bill ran nimbly back, reloading again as he moved 
and Miles followed his example. ‘Tige rushed ahead, 
sprang and caught the bear by the ear. A swipe of its 
paw sent him flying, howling in surprise and pain. 


“Let him have 


£ came the bear with a rolling gait, blood flowing 
from its mouth, terrible in its rage. Loup danced 
back and forth, dodging the striking blows that impeded 
the bear’s rush while Miles struggled with his ramrod and 
Wild Bill fumbled for a percussion cap. It seemed im- 
possible to fire in time. Teeth gleamed in the crimson 
maw, the tiny eyes glowed like lamps, Miles could smell 
the carrion taint of its breath. 

Tige, scarlet-striped on side and flank, wounded but 
gallant, came limping back. One at each hindquarter, 
he and Loup worried, sinking their teeth through the 
coarse hair and tough hide, through flesh and muscle 
until the bear whirled to rend them apart, stung by the 
pain, forgetful of the graver danger ahead. 

“ Aim below the shoulder,” cried Wild Bill. Miles knelt, 
steadying his gun with knee and elbow, squeezed the 


trigger, and the report blended with that from the 
hunter’s weapon. The bear turned, fell to all-fours, 
biting savagely where the bullets had stung him. Once 


more he tried to charge but lead had split his spine, 
his hindquarters dragged. With a mighty effort he 
tried to claw himself forward, tearing up the hard 
ground, a horrible object of ferocity. A gush of 
blood came from its open jaws and he sank on his side 
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with a convulsive shudder while the two dogs closed in. 

“Call ’em off. He’s dead. On’y spile the hide,” said 
Wild Bill and Loup and Tige, growling deep in their 
throats, came reluctantly away and lay down panting. 
Miles anxiously examined Tige. Skin and flesh 
scored over the ribs but the hunter pronounced no serious 
damage. 

“Not bunged up ha’f as bad as that puma fixed him 
you told me of,” he said. “He'll soon be good as ever. 
No veins touched. A good dawg. The pair of ‘em saved 
us, likely. That b’ar was makin’ quick time. They gave 
us the chance to load. Takes a lot to stop a grizzly. I 
got mixed up with one once—knife to claw. Tore my scalp 
nigh off and fleshed me bad over the ribs. 

“Yore first shot shot away his under-jaw, son,’ he went 
on as they stood over the great carcass. “He flung his 
head down just in time to get it. Reckon that hide is 
kind of perforated but we'll be careful when we skin it. 
It'll make you a fine robe. 

“Me?” 

“Sure. First shot claims the game. 
your claws. I'll cure them for you.” 

Miles appreciated the hunter’s generosity and tried to 
express himself. Wild Bill waved off his thanks. 

“Youve got a cool head, Miles,” he said, and the praise 
made the lad glow. “ Never missed a shot. Grizzly meat 
ain’t much for eatin’. Coarse an’ tastes like tough pork 
from an old sow. The paws are good. Now we'll skin 
him. We'll have help. Reckon they thought we were 
mixed up with Injuns.” 


was 


Your ba’r and 


HREE of the hunters came galloping up, intent upon 

rescue. Miles realized that the whole affair had taken 
but a short time though it had seemed as if they had 
been killing the bear for at least an hour. Before the 
would-be rescuers dismounted, reining in when they saw 
Wild Bill and Miles uninjured and sighted the carcass 
of the grizzly, a rider appeared on the skyline of the 
cliff, set his horse to the declivity and came sliding down, 
haunches to dirt, amid a clatter of rocks and rush of 
dirt. It was Kit Carson. 

“ Hoped it was buffalo,” he said as he came up. “ But 
I saw them stampedin’ and thought you’d run into some 
redskins. Whose b’ar?” 

Wild Bill pointed to Miles and Carson clapped him on 
the shoulder. 

“Good lad! You’ve got the stuff in you, Miles. I 
knew it time I first met you in the tobacco field. Goin’ 
to take the skin? Campsite’s just a mile ahead. T’ll ride 
in and stop the whole crowd from comin’ 





of the handles of a galvanic battery. Little T 
shivers ran up and down his spine, beneath 
his hair. His pulses were racing and his 
heart thumped. Not with fear. He was 
not afraid but he was so excited that his 
rifle shook in his hands. Bill glanced at 
him. 

“ Buck fever, son,” he said. 
a bit. Git a grip on yorese’f. 
give you first shot.” 


“Calm down 
I'm goin’ to 





ILES made a stupendous effort to gain 

control. To miss his first shot at a 

bear under the eyes of Wild Bill would dis- 
grace him forever, he felt. 

“He'll stick in thar, long as the dawgs 


bay him. We'll get back a bit an’ send 
’em round. He may have a cave in the 
rock back thar but I doubt it. He was 


after. the cherries. Hear him grunt, did 
ye?” 
Miles had heard the sound, a snort of 


rage, much like that of a big boar. They 
retreated about twenty yards. Miles 
steadied again with the action. 

“Send Tige in from the right. Swing 


him round that way. I'll handle Loup.” 

The eager dogs followed their masters 
reluctantly until they saw what was wanted. 
Then they leaped into the brush and worked 
towards the center of the cherry clump, 
baying furiously. Still the bear remained 
hidden, seeming to prefer to have the fight 
taken to him where he could swing with his 
death dealing paws. The dogs’ barks told 
where they were nearing the quarry. Miles 
had a sudder fear that Tige might be torn 
apart. He had heard campfire talk of 
grizzlies that had disemboweled a horse with 
one sweep of steely claws, struck a man’s 
head from his shoulders. 

“ He’s shiftin’,” said Wild Bill. “‘They’re 
at his flanks. Ill stir him up a bit. See 
them boughs movin’? .Thar’s the spot.” 
He picked up a good-sized stone and sent 
it rocketing into the bushes where it 
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never flag had waved before 


Through the crust they forced a ramrod and unfurled the National flag where 


on the run.” 

The bear’s heart had been perforated by 
one shot and its lungs were badly mangled. 
Only an animal of such tremendous vitality 
could have put up the sustained fight it had 
made. Miles felt a twinge of regret for 
the brave brute. After all, it had not tried 
to harm them, only to fill itself with choke- 
cherries, a strange diet, he thought, for se 
ferocious a beast. 

The skin came rapidly off under the skil- 
ful knives of the hunters. Miles’ horse 
bucked against having it attached to the 
saddle but finally surrendered and they re- 
turned to the main body in triumph. Fre- 
mont nodded to Miles as he rode proudly 
in with the hide across the cantle of his 
saddle. Everyone made a point of con- 
gratulating him and the tale that Wild Bill 
told about the campfire that night sent 
Miles to sleep, Tige beside him curled up 
stiffly from his wounds, to dream of killing 
grizzlies in hand-to-hand conflict. Tige, too, 
had his visions wherein he chased bears for 
unmeasured leagues. 

They made twelve miles the next morn- 
ing, coming to where the Indian village had 
crossed the river. Carson sighted mountain 
goats on the cliffs and started out with 
Wild Bill, calling to Miles to come along, 
a token of his prowess that was, to Miles, 
like bestowing upon him a medal for marks- 
manship and courage. To be chosen by 
Carson for hunting companion was a high 
honor. 

It was hard work climbing, keeping al- 
ways down wind from the goats, crawling 
over hard rock a foot at a time. At last 
Carson, ahead, made a signal with his hand 
and they inched up. A narrow ledge fifty 
yards away, perhaps a hundred feet above 
them stood four goats. One had a magnifi- 
cent spread of curving horns, the others 
were much smaller. 

“ Never mind the ram,” whispered Carson. 
(Continued on page 31) 
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“He’s a Jolly Good Fellow 


N the town of Plymouth, Vermont, 
where the brook runs among tall 
trees, fretting and boiling among 
the larger rocks, and surging over 
the smaller ones in flowing bumps as 
smooth and polished as glass, to fall at 
last over a scaur or ledge into a great 
pool and set the trembling eddies spin- 
ning off to shake the reeds that over- 
hung its banks, a boy sat fishing, and 
alternately dug his toes into the earth 
and eyed the cork that spun solemnly 
upon the face of the pool. He was a 
slim, placid, cool looking sort of boy in 
spite of his red hair, and there was a 
gleam of quaint, whimsical humor be- 
hind his quiet eyes. He was the sort 
of youngster that men take to at once, 
because he would listen a good deal 
more than talk. He would be the sort 
that would make a whimsical remark 
pat to the occasion, and then lapse into 
silence again, with only the suggestion 
of a smile playing about his mouth to 
indicate that he had ever spoken. You 
couldn’t imagine him slapping you on the 
back with a roaring greeting; but you 
could very easily picture him tramping 
homeward to his father, smiling over 
something he had seen, and then telling 
it to the old gentleman, meanwhile 
watching his face to see its effect. 

And so, at the end of the day, with 
school over and his studies done, he took his ease at the 
brookside, with a fishing pole between his knees, and 
watched through narrowed eyes the lengthening shadows 
reach across the pool. On the other side of the brook, a 
stranger who was following its course, raised his hand 
to the boy, and then stopped to watch him. The boy 
answered the salutation with an inclination of his head, 
and a swift, shy smile; and then he became as immovable 
as a graven image and fell to studying the man’s face. 

The man smiled at him, and then presently: 

“Are you fishing or resting?” he asked. 

“Both, sir,” answered the boy. 

“About half and half,” suggested the man. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the boy, “like old Pablo’s rabbit 
sausage.” 

“IT never heard of them,” said the man. 
about them.” 


At Bay with 


HE long wail of a wolf sounded from the forest. 

The boy listened. He did not stop, however. He 

kept going. He only wished that he might go 

faster. It was not a pleasant sound. The coun- 
try was too wild. There was too much of a chance of 
the threat being carried out. 

It was in the days when the settlements along the 
Champlain Valley were few. Families were working 
their way up from the colonies to the south and 
establishing claims here and there along the shore, 
but they were not numerous. Land was taken up 
but slowly. There was still too much danger from 
marauding bands of Indians, the country was too 
isolated. It was primeval wilderness, holding all the 
peril and the hardship of a wilderness. Only hardy 
souls, defiant of danger, ventured into it. 

Among these were the Daggetts. They had come 
in the early spring, taking land far up the lake, on 
the shore of Little Otter Creek. They hed cleared 
their fields and built them a house—also a barn. 
Both the house and the barn were of logs, and stumps 
still stood in the fields, but a crop had been put in, 
and was now harvested. The frosts had come, snow 
had followed, the lake had frozen over. With the 
freezing, when the ice had become hard enough, . Ezra 
Daggett, the boy of the family, had started southward 
once more. 

He was ‘going down into 
steer. They had had two when 
jeurney, but one had since died. 
the settlements. Indeed, they 
work required in a new country. 
usual draught animals. They were strong, steady— 
indispensable. One must be had before the coming 
spring to take the place of the one that was gone. 
Te make the trip by way of the lake-ice had been 
thought Ezra had made it, and was coming 





“Tell me 


Massachusetts for a 
they first made the 
Horses were scarce in 
could hardly do the 
Oxen were the more 


easiest. 


in agar ee 





“Well, sir,” replied the boy, “Old man Pablo was 
asked if he didn’t put some horse meat in his sausages. 
He said he did, and when he was asked how much, he 
said, ‘ Fifty-fifty. So the man who was suspicious of 
him asked how he measured out the proportions, and old 
man Pablo, he said, ‘It’s easy. One horse, and one 
rabbit.’ ” 

“ Meaning,” laughed the man on the other side of the 
brook, “that you do a. good deal more resting than 
fishing? ” 

“TI guess that’s it, sir,’ answered the boy; and smiled 
shyly again, and looked whimsically up at the stranger. 

The stranger threw back his head and laughed, and 
then began to move off. Presently he stopped, and called 
over his shoulder: 

“By the way, youngster, what’s your name?” 

“Coolidge,” replied the boy. “Call—Calvin Coolidge.” 


the Wolf Pac 


buck.. He had the ox. It was hitched to a clumsy sled. 

On the sled were such supplies of provisions and imple- 
ments as were needed by the wilderness family. On the 
right of him, as he proceeded, were the wooded shores of 
Vermont. On the left were the more abrupt, rugged, 
mountainous shores, inhospitable to settlers, of New York. 
It was from the Vermont side that the lone cry of the 
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The Painter of Windows 


His colors were mist that the midnight had kissed 
All mixed with a magic untold; 

His palette a slice of the clearest of ice, 
His crayons were crystals of cold. 

Through a curtain of curls set with dew-drops and pearls 
Shone the moonlight’s bewildering glow, 

As he drew deep-sea ferns with their feathery turns, 
And powdered them over with snow. 

There he squatted all night in the silvery light, 
And he painted and painted away 

With a mystical charm, until the cockerel’s alarm 


Forecasted the coming of day. 
By SHERMAN RIPLEY. 
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wolf had come, and the boy knew that the animal had 
struck his trail. Almost immediately the cry was answered 
from the opposite side. The lake was not wide at that 
particular point. It is a big lake, over a hundred and 
twenty miles long, and is inclined to narrow toward the 
southern end, where in many places it is not over a mile 
or two in breadth. Sound carries far across open spaces. 
Wolf-cry answered wolf-cry, some on one side of the 
lake, some on the other. 

It was not without reason that the boy was apprehen- 
sive. It had been a hard winter. Most winters were 
hard in those days, when the forests were so much more 
dense than now, retaining the cold and snow. The trail 
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“A jolly sort of kid,” thought the man 
as he moved off among the trees. “ And 
a rather grave sort too. An odd com- 
bination.” 








A it was as a jolly sort of kid 
that Calvin Coolidge passed through 
school. Outwardly cool, placid, and 
gravely smiling; inwardly observant, 
whimsical, and tolerant. He came to be 
known as a good youngster to make a 
friend of—straightforward, trustworthy 
and thoroughly dependable; never ef- 
fusive, but always ready to put his back 
to that of a boy he liked, and make that 
boy’s battle his. But if he didn’t like 
a person, that person didn’t exist. He 
simply passed him over with one of his 
calm, impersonal glances, which left 
the other strangely out of the organized 
scheme of things, and anxious as a 
puppy to make friends. He was grave 
without being heavy or stupid; and jolly 
without boisterousness. 

When he had completed high-school, 
he entered Amherst College. There he 
was known for the same qualities that 
had distinguished him in school; and 
by reason of his quiet humor, and _ be- 
cause he was rather hard to become ac- 
quainted with, a great many students 
sought his friendship. He graduated in 
1895, and was Grove Orator at the 
Commencement. In his senior year he won first prize 
with an essay on the principles of the War for American 
Independence:. a contest in which students from all 
American colleges competed. 

He then studied with Hammond & Field, of Northamp- 
ton, Mass., and in twenty months was admitted to the 
bar. The practice of law occupied Calvin Coolidge only 
a short time. He had had his eyes on public life ever 
since he was a boy, and presently he was elected to the 
Legislature. 


Vice-President Coolidge recently gave a holiday luncheon to the pages in the Senate. 
Thé boys are here seen cheering him as a “ Jolly Good Fellow” 


T was in the Legislature that Frank W. Stearns dis- 

covered him. When Mr. Stearns first met him he was 

immediately attracted to the quiet, self-possessed young 

man with the honest eyes; but found him so hard to get 

acquainted with, that he stubbornly made up his mind 
(Continued on page 33) 


By Leon W. Dean 
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led through an unbroken, endless whiteness, slowing up 
still more the slow advance of the slow-moving ox. The 
early dark of a winter’s afternoon was beginning to set in. 
Wolf tales were common among the settlers. The crea- 
tures ran in huge, bold bands that had taken bloody toll 
from more than one family in the wilderness. 


HE cries were converging now. They were also 

a little nearer. The boy spoke to the steer, trying 
to urge him on, but the animal could go no faster. 
What he was to do Ezra hardly knew. He had a 
gun, but a gun would be of little avail against a 
horde of creatures such as now were on his trail. 

He knew there must be many of them, and they 
were coming fast. He turned toward the woods. 
If worse came to worst, he could take to a tree— 
provided he could get there before they overhauled 
him. He doubted it. But he would not abandon 
the sled. He would fight first. The steer and its 
load were too valuable. In the open he could at 
least see what he was about; the animals might be 
more reluctant to attack there than under cover of 
the forest, where there were trees to shield their 
approach and it was darker. Out on the lake it was 
still fairly light, made the more so by the open snow, but 
in the woods the shadows lay heavy, mingling together to 
form darkness. " 

The boy looked behind him. He could see nothing as 
yet, but each moment he expected to. The pack was in 
full cry now, their chorus taken up and echoed by the 
silent depths of the forest. They were coming swiftly, 
steadily, sure of the scent, of the fact that they were 
gaining. Ahead of them ran their weird, wild calling, 
savage, untamed, a thing of the hostile loneliness. It 
grew louder and louder, bringing them nearer and nearer. 
He thought he saw one, was not sure, then was certain. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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The How of Ice Hockey 


HROUGH 
due_ process 
of  unscram- 
bling that 

old-fashioned mad 
scramble on_ ice 
known as “shinny” 
and adding lightning- 
like speed of feet, 
arms, body and mind 
we have the scientific 
and always spectacu- 
lar game of ice hoc- 
key, a sport which is 
sometimes called the 
fastest game on two 
feet. Fundamentally, 
hockey is shinny. But 
it is very much more 
besides. 

When you _ played 
shinny, you didn’t ex- 
actly know what you 
were trying to do or 
if you did, you hardly 
stopped to figure out 
the best way of doing 
it. The main idea 
was to get there as 
fast as your skates 
could carry you. That, in some respects is also the main 
idea in the more intelligent game of hockey. Shinny 
training always stands a prospective hockey player in 
good stead. But there are many new things for him to 
learn. 

Either the prospective hockey player or the spectator 
who expects to watch a game with any degree of under- 
standing must first learn what the game is all about 
and how it is played. This is more true of hockey than 
perhaps any other sport played on two feet, for the game 
of hockey is such a fast and furious performance that to 
many spectators it seems to be the same mad scramble as 
shinny. Yet a well trained hockey: team works like a 
nicely oiled machine. In spite of all the excitement, every 
cog is in its place and running smoothly. 

In order to be as clear as possible, let us begin with 
more or less obvious essentials. The game of hockey is 
played on a rectangular field of ice which need not be 
of any specified size so long as it is as large or larger 
than the minimum size set down by the rules. The mini- 
mum size adhered to for some years past in the United 
States is one hundred and twelve feet by fifty-eight feet. 
In Canada, it is larger. 

At either end of the field is a goal net supported by 
two upright posts, four feet high and six feet apart. The 
object of the game is to score the greatest number of 
points and the team which sends the ball into the opposing 
team’s goal net the greater number of times is the win- 
ner. The ball is known as the “ puck” and consists of a 
disk of vulcanized rubber three inches in diameter and 
one inch thick which throughout the game is being con- 
tinually whizzed across the ice or through the air or mov- 
ing forward in contact with a hockey stick in the hands 
of a speedy, dodging player. In any case, only the stick 
can be used in advancing the puck. The puck cannot be 
held in the hand, thrown, or kicked with the skate. 

The length of a game may be either two or three twenty- 
minute periods of actual play with a ten-minute intermis- 
sion between or whatever time arrangement is agreed 
upon beforehand. A hockey team may consist of either 
six or seven players, although of course two teams playing 
together must have the same number of men. 

This matter of six or seven man teams is one about 
which there has been considerable controversy during the 
past year and it is likely to be a moot point for some time 
to come. Most Canadian teams make use of only six 
men. In the United States, the seven-man rule has been 
adhered to for years but last winter there were several 
teams in this country which adopted the Canadian six- 
man system. More are doing so this winter and it may 
be that eventually all hockey teams will consist of only 
six men each. ’ 

The game remains in all essentials the same, whichever 
of the two arrangements is used. The claim is made for 
the sextette method that it speeds up the game and dis- 
courages “loafing off-side.” This last term refers to a 
player who makes a practice of staying between the puck 
and the opposing team’s goal and waiting there for the 
play to come up to him instead of his being behind the 
puck as he should. This practice is an infraction of the 
rules. 

A seven-man hockey team consists of the following 


H. Van Gerbig, center on the Princeton 
University Hockey Team 
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By Elon Jessup 


Illustrated With Diagrams 


who remain consis- 








positions: 
goal -keeper, 
point, cover 
point, rover, 
center, right 
wing and left 
wing. The first 


tently and constantly 
in one spot. These 
are the two goal keep- 
ers, one at either end 
of the field. For this 
reason, the goal keep- 
er’s opportunity for 
spectacular play is 
distinctly limited but 
there may be some 
manner of compensa- 
tion in the fact that 
his position is in some 
respects the most re- 
sponsible on the team. 

Not every hockey. 
team is gifted with a 
good goal keeper. It 
is a_ position which 
seems to call for a 
certain kind of tem- 
perament — constant 
coolness and quick  think- 
ing and a refusal to be 
drawn into the danger zone 
in the heat of excitement. 
The good goal keeper never 
ventures away from his net 
unless he knows he is abso- 
lutely safe in doing so. When 
the opposing team comes 
whizzing down the ice with 
the puck he must forego all 
temptation to skate out and 
meet them. His is entirely 
a waiting game. His eye is 





three named 
are defense 
players and 
the remaining four are forwards or offensive players. Let 
us see their respective places on the playing field when 
the game is about to begin. 

The goal keeper stands directly in front of his net at 
the end of the field. A short distance in front of him are 
the point and cover point. The cover point may either be 
in front of the point or the two may be side by side but 
with some space between them. This latter arrangement 
is usually the most effective. It is known as the “ parallel 
defense.” 

Between these two men and the center cf the field, 
although slightly to one side is the rover. Further for- 
ward and far out toward each side of the field are the 
respective right and left wing positions. ‘In the other 





“eft wing WB Right wg 
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Opposing hockey teams lined up at start of game 








half of the playing field, the opposing team takes the 
same respective positions. The two opposing centers face 
cach other in the center of the ring and when the referee 
throws the puck on the ice between them the game is under 
way. 

There ensues a wild twenty minute burst of speed, up, 
down, and across the ice with the rubber puck whizzing 
here, there and everywhere. During this period, there 
are only two men of the entire fourteen upon the ice 
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Stores a goal. 


Team play to score a goal 


Above: Scrimmage at the goal cage, Harvard-Eweter game. 
Below: Fisher of Harvard has a spill 


on the puck every minute and 
when it travels toward him 
through air or along the 
ice, he instantly knows the spot between the goal posts 
for which it is headed. He is there with hands, body, 
skate or stick to block it. 

I have said that the rules of hockey do not permit 
a player either to hold the puck in his hands or kick it 
with his skate. But it is allowable to stop the puck 
either by your hand or skate. And these are favorite 
methods by which the goal keeper prevents scores being 
made. We will take, for example, a shot directed toward 
the upper right hand corner of the net. The most prac- 
ticable method of blocking this is by reaching up and 
stopping it with the right hand. 

Suppose, however, that the puck is whizzing along 
the ice headed for the lower left hand corner of the 
net. The natural position of the blade of the stick as 
held by the average goal keeper being to the right, he is 
likely to have his troubles in bringing the blade around to 
the left hand corner in time. But by sliding out his 
left skate in the pathway of the oncoming puck, the shot 
is readily blocked. 

Some of the best goal keepers rarely use their sticks 
to block shots. Hands, legs, skates and body are often 
the main buffets and the stick is used mostly to knock the 
blocked puck out of the danger zone. 

The positions of point and cover point like that of goal 
keeper are defensive but not so to the same extent. Not 
infrequently one of these two men is privileged to take 
the offensive and scoot toward the opposing team’s goal 
with the puck. But these offensive privileges must not 
be abused. The men playing point and cover point must 
always bear in mind that primarily they are defensive 
players, that their main job in the game is to see that 
the opposing team does not score upon their own. When 
one of these defense men is carrying the puck down the 
ice it is often good team work for some other player to 
drop back and take care of the undefended territory. 

The most spectacular players on a hockey team are the 
men whose main business it is to rush the puck toward 
the other team’s goal and make a score. These four 
offensive positions are the rover, two wings, and the 
center. ‘The men who play these positions must be 
especially fast and strategic skaters with plenty of lung 
power and muscle, for they are on the go every minute. 

The position of rover is the one which is eliminated by 
six-man hockey teams. But in the seven-man game, the 
rover usually makes his presence very evident. A man 
who is a brilliant individual player is often especially 
suitable for this position. The rover is something of a 
free lance who goes and comes pretty much as he pleases, 
although of course he must never forget the necessity of 
good team work. 

; (Continued on page 38) 
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BOUT midnight, when the fires were flickering 
low, the night at its darkest, and the Indians 
sleeping most soundly after an especial feed 
of roasted buffalo meat, Boone cautiously raised 
himself on his elbow. An Indian stirred; he dropped 
prone again. The second attempt 
touched 


was more fortunate. He 
Stuart, who was instantly broad 
awake. The two men _ rose by 


inches; by inches moved across the 
little camp. ‘The Indians were ly- 
ing all about them, 
men accustomed to 
midnight alarms, 
sleeping “with one eve 
open,” alert to spring 
to wakefulness at the 


slightest sound. The 
breaking of a_ twig, 
even“ the sudden 
rustling of a leaf, 
would have been 


enough to bring them 
to their feet, toma- 
hawk in hand. But 
the two managed it; 
they succeeded even 
in regaining their 
rifles and equipment; 
and once outside the 
circle of the firelight 
they made their way 
as rapidly as possible 
back to their camp. 
There is no record of their being pursued; as they 
would certainly have been had this been a war 
party. Probably their escape was not discovered 
for some time, and it was considered too much 
trouble to back track on a long and laborious 
pursuit. 

But when they 
it ransacked and their companions gone. All 
the peltries, result of eight months’ work, had 
been stolen. “Their four companions, includ- 
ing Finley himself, were never heard of again. They may 
have been killed or carried off by the Indians who plun- 
dered the camp; but if so nobody ever heard of it in 
later vears, and as a usual thing such victories are boasted 
of by the Indians. They may have perished in the wilder- 
ness, attempting to regain civilization; but I have been 
unable with the documents at my command to trace it. 
It would seem that such a return would have brought the 
news of Boone's capture, which was not known. 

Most men after such an experience would have them- 
selves given it up as a bad job; but Boone and Stuart, in- 
stead of being discouraged, resolved grimly to start all 
over again. They could not afford to return empty 
handed; for in order to make this journey they had gone 
into debt. They built themselves a small hut in another 
and more secret place, and patiently set about retrieving 
their fortunes. 





All went well until they 
were far into the mountains 


T might be well to tell you here that the main object of 

their hunt in the past summer had been deerskins. 
The pelts of the fur bearing creatures are not good at 
that time of vear; but buckskin is always in season. 
Roughly dressed deerskins were worth about a dollar 
each and a horse could carry about a hundred of them. 
You must remember a dollar then was worth many of 
our dollars now. In winter, beaver and other pelts could be 
had, worth three to five dollars. Buffalo hides, bearskins, 
und elk hides were fine for bedding and warmth in camp, 
but they were too bulky to carry long distances. The 
deer season was over, but beavers and others were coming 
in; and the hunters could now profitably turn themselves 
into trappers. 

Their outlook was none too rosy. Ammunition was by 
now getting very low. The Indians had at last shown 
themselves, and were known to be abroad in the country. 
Fortunately the fur bearing animals they were now to 
take would: be captured by traps, so they could save 
their precious powder and lead for food and defense. 

In January Boone saw in the distance two men riding 
through the woods. He hastily concealed himself, 

“ Hullo, strangers, who are you?” called Boone at 
length, as he saw they were but two. 

“White men and friends,” hastily the 


replied new- 


comers. 

They approached and Daniel, to his great joy, found 
that one of them was a younger brother, Squire Boone. 
Squire, in company with another adventurous spirit named 


one, Wil 





reached the cabin they found By Stewart Edward White 


Illustrated by Remington Schuyler 


Neeley, had 
succeeded ! 

This was at once an admirable piece of woodsmanship 
and extraordinary luck. He had not the slightest idea 
of where te look; he just started out; and his journey was 
just as bold, just as exploratory, just as indicative of 
highly specialized education as that of his older brother 
nearly a year before. Indeed it was even more cour- 
ageous, for here were but two men where had been six. 
Many writers have expressed the greatest wonder that 
the two parties encountered at all; pointing out that the 
wilderness is not supplied with a guide book, and that 
there was no one from whom to enquire. 

It was indeed good luck; and went far to justify 
Boone’s faith in his destiny; but to a woodsman it is not 
as extraordinary as would at first appear. Squire un- 
doubtedly knew where his brother had started, and per- 
haps his route for a certain distance. In a mountain 
district the “lay of the land” is generally so strongly 
marked that the best route and the best passes are in- 
evitable to the eve of a trained man, however confusing 
the choice might be to one less experienced. So Squire, 
having started right, was almost forced by the common 
sense of the situation to follow the route taken by Daniel. 
It is also extremely probable that the latter had marked 
his trail for future reference; though it is not likely he 
blazed it plainly to his front door. ‘That would be asking 
for trouble, and fairly inviting the foe to visit him. 


started out to find his brother: and had 


QUIRE brought with him ample ammunition and sup- 

plies. The four men, delighted with this change in 
luck, took up their hunting again. Daniel and Stuart 
held together, while Squire and Neeley struck partner- 
ship. The pairs would often go on expeditions lasting 
for several days at a time, visiting wide flung trapping 
routes, or exploring new country, which was as you may 
imagine a never-failing source of delight. During these 
expeditions the two men in turn would often separate 
for the day, meeting at sundown at some agreed spot 
for the night’s camp. One night Stuart did not appear. 
Boone, in alarm, searched the forest. He found at length 
traces of a fire where his friend had spent the night, but 
no sign or trail of the man himself. Five years later he 
came across Stuart’s bones in a hollow sycamore tree. 
He knew them for Stuart’s because of the name cut on 
the powder horn. What happened has always remained 
a mystery. From the fact that the bones were in a 
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hollow tree, it is like- 
ly that he had been 
wounded badly enough 
to die while in hiding. 
At any rate, this 
mysterious disappear- 
ance frightened 
Neeley so badly that 
he decided he would 
start for home, which 
he did. He _ would 
have done better to 
have taken a chance 
with the brothers, for 
he never was heard of 
again: unless an uni- 
dentified skeleton 
found years later 
may have been his. 
Daniel and Squire 
Boone settled down 
to mind their traps 
and gain enough pelts 
to pay their debts. 
They took every pre- 
caution against the 
Indians; and success- 
fully. A new cabin 
was constructed in a 
more secret place. All 
cooking was done at 
night, so no smoke 












was ever visible. The 
“y trail to the hiding 
j place was carefully 


blinded by all the de- 
vices known to them. 
For example, part of 
the approach was 
made by walking in the stream; on the ground 
the trail often turned at angles; or doubled 
back on. itself so that apparently it led no- 
where. When possible it was taken over rocks 
or smooth down trees that would show no 
trace. One device was to swing on the tough hanging 
wild-grape vines. Always, when anywhere near home, the 
footprints were painstakingly covered with leaves. This 
was a lot of trouble; but these men were protecting their 
lives; and no trouble is too much for that. 

When spring came they had a good store of pelts, but 
again ammunition was running low. By the flickering 
little fire, carefully guarded and screened, they held 
many anxious consultations. They might both return, and 
as Daniel missed keenly his wife and children, this ap- 
pealed to him most. But on the other hand he had gone 
deeply in debt to make possible this expedition. Further- 
more it was extremely desirable, if later he was to settle 
in the new land, that he explore it farther afield; some- 
thing he had been unable to do thoroughly while the main 
job was hunting. So finally it was agreed that Squire 
should return to the settlements for supplies, and to sell 
the skins; while Daniel should remain. On May first 
Squire started. The distance was five hundred miles, of 
howling, dangerous, uncharted wilderness, which he was 
to traverse alone and burdened with the handicap of 
laden pack horses. It is hard to tell whose courage most 
to admire: that of the man who stayed, or that of the 
man who went. 


CHAPTER V. 


EFT 


that he “passed a few days uncomfortably.” 


thus alone Boone acknowledges quite simply 
“7 


confess,” said he, “I never before was under greater 
necessity of exercising philosophy and fortitude. A few 


days I passed uncomfortably. The idea of a beloved wife 
and family, and their anxiety upon the account of my 
absence and exposed situation made a sensivle impression 
on my heart.” In another place he says that he was 
“one by myself—without bread, salt or sugar—without 
company of any fellow creatures, or even a horse or dog.” 

But he soon shook off this depression. Boone was a 
profound lover of nature and of her beauties. He “ under- 
took a turn through the country” as_ his stiltec 
amanuensis makes him express it, “and the diversities 
and beauties of nature I met expelled every gloomy and 
vexatious thought.” As ammunition was now scarce and 
so, except for food, hunting was impossible, he spent his 
time in exploring, “ for to look and for to see.” There 
was no object in staying near the little cabin; indeed 
there was every reason for avoiding it. 
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Alone in a hostile country, where news of the presence 
af these white men had by now spread to all the tribes, 
he must take extra precaution against the Indians. He 
changed his habitation frequently, living in camps of bark 
or boughs, in caves. Even in such temporary quarters 
he rarely ventured to sleep, retiring seme distance into 
the thickets and dense canebrakes unless the weather was 
very bad. It was a hard and dangerous life, but it had 
its compensations in the thrill of solitary exploration, the 
dangers avoided, and the beauty of the new country 
whose features were thus discovered. 

Boone wandered far over the thickly forested hills and 
valleys, the wide plains. He found and followed water- 
courses; he climbed high hills to look abroad; he revelled 
in the flowers; in the stately and beautiful trees in their 
great variety-——the sugar maples, the honey locusts, the 
catalpas, the pawpaws, all the hardwoods; he visited the 
mineral springs that have since become famous, Big Lick, 
Blue Lick, Big Bone Lick where he must have looked 
with interest and awe on the remains of mastodons that 
had perished when centuries before they had come to the 
licks for salt. During these months he gained the inti- 
mate first hand knowledge of the whole country which 
later was to prove so valuable to himself and to others. 

The only person who could have told all the details of 
this most fascinating solitary sojourn in a new land was, 
naturally, Daniel Boone himself; and unfortunately he has 
not told much. He was of few words. Seven years later 
a man named Filson purported to put down “ in Boone’s 
own words” an account of the Hunter’s life; but the 
words were Filson’s, and Filson was highflown, not to 
say elegant. The following is his idea of how Boone 
would express himself: 

“ Just at the close of day the gentle gales retired and 
left the place to the disposal of a profound calm. Not 
a breeze shook the most tremulous leaf.” 


YILSON had the advantage of getting the facts from 
our Hunter, no matter how fantastically he dressed 
them; only unfortunately Boone had a 
habit of passing casually over a five hundred 
mile journey full of danger, difficulties and - 
escapes with the statement, “I returned 
safe to my own habitation.” So of the 
many things it would be interesting to know 
of this exploration we have very little. 

We can never know how many times 
Boone encountered Indians; nor how many 
times he managed to elude them. We know 
that once he met a large band near the 
Ohio River, but managed to keep out of 
sight. On another occasion he came upon 
an Indian fishing from the trunk of a fallen 
tree. Nobody knows the circumstances; but 
Boone, in telling of this incident later, 
would remark gravely but with a twinkle 
deep in his eyes: “ While I was looking at 
the fellow he tumbled into the river and I 
saw him no more.” Boone was at that 
moment, in all likelihood, “looking at the 
fellow ” over the sights of his rifle! Again, 
while he was exploring a new and strange 
river, he found himself suddenly faced on 
three sides by his enemies. ‘The fourth 
side was a precipice sixty feet high. With- 
out «a moment’s hesitation Boone made the 
leap, landed in the top of a sugar maple, 
slid down the trunk, ducked down below the 
cut bank of the river, ran along the little 
beach there, plunged into the river, swam 
across, and so escaped from the astounded 
Indians. It is to be noted, as additional 
evidence of his coolness in danger, that he 
retained throughout his grasp of his five 
foot, eleven pound rifle. He says that dur- 
ing his absence his cabin was several times 
visited and ransacked. 

About the time he had reason to expect 
the return of his brother he came in from 
his wanderings. The latter part of July 
Squire Boone appeared, having for the 
third time accomplished the difficult journey 
undetected. His arrival was most cheering. 
In the first place he brought news of 
Daniel’s family and that all was going well; 
in the second place he reported that he had 
made a favorable sale of the furs, and had 
paid off the whole debt; and in the third 
place he had brought two pack horses laden 
with suppliés. 

The brothers opened another season 
against the deer. It was highly successful, 
so that in a very short time Squire was 
able to pack up the horses and once more 
head out for the settlements full laden. 
This time he made the round trip in two 
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The fourth side was a precipice sixty feet high. 


months, again without molestation. In the science of 
woodcraft he seems to have been quite the equal of his 
more famous brother. By December he was back again, 
and the two entered upon another winter of combined 
trapping and exploration. They did more of the latter 
this winter. They had horses; and they were now fully 


‘determined to bring settlement to this beautiful land. 


Boone says himself that he “esteemed it a second Para- 
dise.” It was in March of this winter that they finally 
determined the site of their future home on the Kentucky 


River. Shortly after, convinced that at last he knew all 
that was necessary to know, Boone turned his face 
homeward, 


CHAPTER VI. 


OONE’S return was like the return of Columbus. The 

legendary land over the mountains had been entered 
by some one people knew. He could tell what lay behind 
the ranges. He had not only visited that land but he 
had maintained himself successfully in it for two years. 
The impenetrable mountains had been crossed, not once, 
but several times; so that it might fairly be said that a 
route had been established. From being a dream, that 
strange far country had become ‘a_ possibility. Men 
wanted to know about it, in detail. Boone’s statements 
were eagerly sought and listened to, and his opinions were 
weighed. 

But when it came to action there was a good deal to 
be thought of. The Boones had lived there and re- 
turned, to be sure; but where were Finley and Cool and 
Holden and Murray and Stuart of the original six? 
And where was the man who had started out with Squire 
Boone? It was one thing to go into a country as a 
hunter, lightly equipped, mobile. Such was able to dodge 
and skulk and hide; and in any case was never the 
object of any determined effort by the Indians. If he 
fell in their way, he was likely to lose his scalp; but 
they would not bother especially to hunt for him. 





Boone made the leap 





But the settlement was a different matter. It offered 
a definite point of attack. And furthermore the Indians 
knew very well from experience that settlement meant 
that sooner or later they would be crowded on; and they 
were on that account hostile to anything like permanent 
occupation. . No matter how attractive the picture or how 
much a brand new game country appealed to these bold 
men, there was a lot to be thought of before one sold 
his farm and ventured. 

Two years passed before Boone made the move. In 
that period, however, he several times visited Kentucky, 
alone or in company with two or three companions, partly 
for the purpose of further exploration, but mainly to 
enjoy his favorite sport of hunting. Other parties of 
hunters also went in. Many of these marked with their 
tomahawks possible farm sites. 

One party, called the Long Hunters, were just making 
camp for the night when they heard a “singular noise 
proceeding from a considerable distance in the forest.” 
The leader told his men to keep perfectly still and he 
himself sneaked carefully from one tree to another to- 
ward this “singular noise.” He was thunderstruck to 
find “a man bareheaded, stretched flat on his back on a 
deerskin spread on the ground, singing merrily at the 
top of his voice.” It ws Daniel Boone who was whiling 
away the time waiting for his brother, Squire. The report 
does not seem to be a very high testimony for Daniel’s 
singing! 


H E and his companions had many interesting adven- 
tures in this free gypsying around. There was no 
formal Indian war on; but in the “dark and _ bloody 
ground” every man’s hand was against every other’s. 
As we have said before, there were no Indian settlements 
in Kentucky; but there were swarms of hunters and 
raiders. The villages were all at a distance. There was 
no need therefore to conciliate the whites, as they had 
to do when the villages were near enough to suffer re- 
taliation. On the other hand the Indians could never 
carry on a very long war at a time because 
they ,were so far from their base, which 
made it easier for the pioneers. 

In this situation it happened that two 
white hunters had their camps a few miles 
apart, but without knowing it. One day 
they caught sight of one another, and 
promptly sprang behind trees. In the usual 
fashion of Indian combat they advanced, 
darting from tree to tree, trying to get a 
shot, but trying equally not to expose them- 
selves. This went on for about three hours 
with neither man getting the advantage. 
They were equally skillful at this fascinat- 
ing game that meant life or death. Every 
stratagem known was used te draw the 
other man’s fire without too much danger 
of getting hit. Whoever shot first and 
missed was of course at a big disadvantage. 
Before he could reload his flint-lock the 
other man would be upon him. At length 
one became impatient over this long-drawn 
futile maneuvering. 

“Come out of that you ‘ tarnal redskin!’” 
he shouted. 

“ Redskin yourself!” retorted the other. 

And then they had a good laugh and 
joined forces; for each agreed he had 
never before met anyone so skillful at 
“Injun fighting.” 

Every precaution was always ‘taken 
against surprise, yet in the dense forests, 
and in unusual conditions of wind and 
weather surprises would happen. One day 
Boone and his small party of hunters were 
eating lunch when suddenly about fifty feet 
away appeared a large party of Indians. 
Both sides were equally surprised here; and 
neither wanted to start anything. With an 
assumption of indifference, and as if that 
was what they had intended right along, 
the Indians squatted down and began to 
eat their lunch. There the two parties sat, 
eying each other, neither wanting to make 
the first move. Finally Boone arose and 
sauntered over, picking a bone. He greeted 
the. Indians, who answered cautiously. Then 
he asked to look at a curious knife one 
of the Indians was using. The warrior 
handed it over. With the intent black eyes 
focussed upon his every movement Boone 
apparently swallowed the knife, produced it 
from his shirt, and handed it back. With 
a howl of dismay the Indian threw it as 
far as he could into the brush, and the 
whole party disappeared. 

(Continued on page 27) 











66 RAZY with the heat!” commented “ Happy ” 
C job 

seine in the shade of the single live oak that 
Gap this mornin’ ought to be shut up somewhere !” 


12 
Labarre, looking up from his monotonous 
grew out of the blazing hot shells of Coquille beach. 
Bill Glenn stuck his perspiring face further through 


Happy’s 

of mending Captain <Abadie’s shrimp 
“Anybody that paddled through the swamp from Spanish 
the palmettos that grew along the shell ridge. “ Now, 


listen—-Happy! In the 
first place, is anybody 
in camp? If these 


shrimp men got wind 
of this they'd be out 
beating the swamp and 
you and me never'd get 
a look-see at the 
money !” 

“The luggers are out 
the Gulf side—the 
shrimp are running off 
Four League Bay this 
week. Ain’t an eyeful 
of wind today so I 
reckon they'll have to 
pull back. I’m glad now Abadie kept me in camp at 
this old man’s job instead of sending me with the crews. 
Pullin’ a sweep oar twenty miles in on the Marie Louise’d 
be no fun.” 

“ Well, they won’t get back ‘til evenin’ then? ” 

“I hope they never get back! Bill, if it wasn’t that I 
promised to stick here to work out that forty dollars my 
Dad owes Abadie, I'd cut through the canebrake and go 
home. Abadie gives me all the dirty work— he knows 
we got no use for him, but Dad—crippled up as he is— 
said I had to work out our trade debt to this Abadie 
outfit.’ 

“Forty dollars?” retorted Bill, dragging his pirogue 
from the swamp side up to the low ridge. He smashed 
through the palmettos and came to squat near the Creole 
boy. “Say, Happy—TIll show you how to make -two 
hundred in twenty-four hours!” 

“There ain’t that much money in the world!” grumbled 
Happy. “I told you Yankees to stay out of the sun—it’s 
got you bad.” He dragged another fathom of leaded 
seine across his knees and stuck the shuttle through the 
meshes. 

Bill was watching the little wharf which ran out from 
the shrimp drying platform over the calm bay water of 
the Louisiana coast. On the shore end was the captain’s 
office and bunk-room, the cook-shack and the shed under 
which was the big iron vat in which the catch was boiled 
each day after the luggers came in from the Mexican Gulf 
fishing. Nobody was about the acre-wide wooden plat- 
form, on which the drying shrimp were spread, except the 
Chino cook. 

“They got me washin’ dishes for him!” muttered 
Happy. “But I got back at ’em—dumped a bottle of 
tabasco into the coffee this mornin’, and there was an 
awful roar. Cap blamed it on the cook, and the cook 
laid it on the cat; but I sent the gang off to fishin’ with 
their insides pretty well warmed up-—for a hot day!” 

“Well, listen!” Bill pounded the shells for order. 
“TI didn’t pull a dugout down from the river in this heat 
just to listen to your troubles. I went to the boss of 
the surveying boat and asked two days off to beat it 
down here and make some money for you and me. I’m 
the only one that’s on the trail of the hippopotamus E 

“A what-amus?” enquired Happy with a grin. 





“It’s back somewhere within two miles of this island!” 
retorted Bill. “An African hippopotamus—and it thinks 
these Louisiana swamps are just like its old home town 
up the Congo! Happy, while all the shippin’ people are 
hunting along the west bank of the river, I made up my 
mind that hippo had struck back for the deep swamp— 
and I’m right! I struck a place where he’d mowed a 
regular wallow through the water hyacinths and got into 
Bayou Jaque and come down this way—and nobody 
knows it yet, but me!” 

“A hippo-whatamus?” continued Happy. 
all IT know about ’em was what I in the Fourth 
Reader! I took one look an’ I quit school—they didn’t 
look good to me. How the mischief could one be headin’ 
in this way?” 

“Why you fellows down here on the coast are clean 
off the earth! All the folks up on the river are excited, 
and I guess they had a right to be. An old tramp 
steamship came up South Pass and laid along the levee 
right by our camp boat, until the quarantine people could 
go over the regular menagerie she brought from West 
Africa. She was leakin’ and in bad shape, and yester- 


, 


“Say, Bill, 


saw 
















day mornin’ she turned turtle 
at her moorin’s! Happy, if you 
ever saw a mix-up it was this 
crew and the Zoo people trying 
to save their pets. ‘They had to 
break a deck tank where they 
had this old hippo, and he heaves right off onto the 
levee, grabs a mouthful of grass and took to the swamp. 
The crew couldn't stop him, and nobody but a Cajun 
swamper could trail him, I reckon. Anyhow, the shippin’ 
people offer four hundred dollars reward for anybody 


that'll track him down and inform them!” 


APPY regarded his friend incredulously. There 

wasn’t a more skillful young swamper in all Bara- 
taria than Happy Labarre, and Bill was right in coming 
to him for aid, even if Happy’s education ended at the 
Fourth Reader. 

“What does he look like?” grunted Happy interestedly. 
“Did you ever see one, Bill?” 

“He isn’t a family pet from the one I saw in a Zoo 
once,” retorted Bill. “He's about as wide ,as a shrimp 
seine lighter, but when it comes to sloshin’ through mud 
he beats anything. Say ” Bill swung up and looked 
over the ridge of palmettos to the great sea of swamp 
grass and mangroves that stretched northward to the 
Mississippi. “Come on! I'll show you where he climbed 
ashore from the bayou into the Coquille marsh. All we 
got to do is spot him and notify the shippin’ people and 
get the reward.” 

“Sounds crazy,” pursued Happy, but he dropped his 
seine, took one furtive glance at the platform camp on 





its stilts above the tidal swamp, and then dragged his 


own cypress canoe from the shade. “If Abadie gets back 
and finds me off the job we'll have another run-in.” 

“You can hand him his forty dollars and quit!” said 
Bill. 

“Maybe I'll quit inside a hippowhatamus,” grumbled 
Happy. “But come on!” . ° 

Bill Glenn had hard work 
keeping up with the coast 
Cajun lad as he swept his 
twelve-foot cypress shell up 
the silent, grass-margined 
bayou that straggled around 





























the marshy rear of Isle 
Coquille, and led down from 
the narrow belt of higher 
land which bordered the 


Mississippi passes. 
“Hold on—” panted Bill, 
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after half an hour of it. 
Happy had stopped in a 
mangrove - bordered cove 


which was all but choked by 
floating islands of purple 
hyacinths. “Is that it?” in- 
quired the latter. 

The young surveyor fol- 
lowed Happy’s finger. The 
swamp boy’s keen eye had 
noted a depression in the 
muck and a_ patch of 
crushed grass on the shore. 

“Yes. If some animal the size of a scow 
didn’t wallow through there, what did?” 
whispered Bill excitedly. 

Happy paddled as near the spot as the shoaling, bot- 
tomless muck would allow him. Even up on the grass 
billows it was impossible to set foot, but Happy poled 
his canoe into the stuff and stood up. Miles of quiver- 


If you ever saw a mix-up it was this crew and the Zoo 
people trying to save their pets 


». better stick around here, Happy. 


The Chino cook went down 
into the mud with his pots and 
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ing grass and the hot 
shed roofs by the oak on 
Coquille island were 
what he saw. The 
crushed trail twisted off 
to the right. 

“Maybe you're right,” 
commented Happy. 
“ Something’s been 
there!” 

“We've got to get one 
look at him, to be sure, 
and then skin up to the 
river and inform the 
shippin’ people. *And it 
won’t do for Captain 
Abadie to know he’s 
kere. They’d round him 
up and get the money !” 

Happy scowled at the distant shrimp platform. “I'd 
rather get hooked by a flock of hippowhatamuses than 
have- Abadie get the mone ‘ 


“He can’t hook—he’s more a pig, but about fourteen 
feet long and five feet high, maybe. All you’ll see in there, 
I reckon, would be his ears stickin’ out of the mud. He’s 
been a captive so long he isn’t wild.” 

“Goodnight!” said Happy. “A fellow might paddle 
right over him in the lilies, and—whoof! He’s got a mouth 
bigger than a barrel, ain’t he?” 
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But, nevertheless, Happy paddled into the first tiny 
slough near the hippo trail and when the water ended he 
took his push-pole and shoved on against the grass hum- 
mocks. Bill fought his way in on the trail that Happy left. 
The semi-tropic sun blazed on the billows of grass, and Bill 
felt his eyeballs popping ere he overtook the swamp boy 
again. Happy was standing in his canoe, which floated on 
a silent, sedge-choked pond. 

“Don’t see where he came in here—” murmured Happy. 


ILL GLENN interrupted with a sudden gasp. 
“Happy—look back of you! There, in the saw grass!” 

Happy glanced around. Then he sort of melted down 
in his little canoe. There was an indistinct dark object 
in the grass hummocks. Shortly, while neither said a 
word, the boys could make out the broad snout and then 
the head of the exile from Africa. There was no doubt 
of it. He had come out on the pond along the firmer 
ground and seemed contentedly digesting a dinner made 
off the dense aquatic growth through which he had 
wallowed. 

“I'd know him if I never even saw his picture!” gasped 
Happy. “Nobody in these swamps ever saw anything like 
that prowlin’ around loose!” 

“It’s all we want to know!” whispered Bill, dropping 
a noiseless paddle blade in the water. “Just keep track 
of him and guide the shippin’ men in where he is. I 
reckon they'll have to tow a barge in here somehow and 
entice him aboard it. That isn’t our worry—we spotted 

him, Happy!” 

The island boy was still staring incredulously at the 
hippo. His gray, rough back was visible now, and his 
small ears seemed to be listening to the plotters against 
his freedom. Bill stroked silently on towards the slough 
by which they had come into the pond. The course 
took them nearer toe the hippopotamus but apparently 
he did not notice them. 

Bill put a hand to Happy’s canoe. “Say, I better get 
out and up to the river quick! We couldn’t keep track 
of him after dark. I can get to the surveyors’ camp in 
three hours and telephone the steamship folks. And you 

That brute might 
wander over to the Isle Coquille and Abadie’s 
gang would discover him. Then there’d be a 
mix-up over the reward money.” 

“Who—me?” gasped Happy. “How'd I 
stop that old fool if he took a notion to wander 
off?” 

“You don’t need to worry. Just keep track 
of where he is, and when the men come down 
the bayou you can signal 
them from the end of this 
slough. We got a clear 
right to bein’ the discover- 
ers then!” 

“ Well—” Happy grunted 
reluctantly. “You beat it 
=. — then. If you’re not here by 
dark, I ain’t goin’ to camp 
with this hippowhatamus. 
He’s got to stay on one side 
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of this pond and me on the other and you can bet on that!” 

Bill laughed excitedly. Then he struck out. Happy 
saw the stern of his pirogue vanish around a bend of the 
slough. Happy turned his canoe back to the opposite 
side of the pond, and as there was better shade in the 
waterway that straggled off towards Isle Coquille, he 
pushed through the lilies into this haven, sat back under 
the mangroves, and waited. 

The grass billows hid the spot where he last saw the 
African waterhorse. And after fifteen minutes Happy 
Labarre grew uneasy. Perhaps the hippo would back 
track into the swamp again, and the boys would have 
all the trouble of locating him after the rescuing party 
arrived, Or some wandering swamper might discover him. 

“Better trail around—” murmured Happy. “But I 
ain't goin’ to bat him on the jaw with a paddle just to 
keep him quiet—no, sir! Not for me!” 

He put a hand to the mangrove limbs to shove out 
from their shade. But when the prow of his dugout 
cleared the overhanging grass, Happy nearly froze with 
horror. There, not twenty feet from him there was a 
gentle swirl of the water, and level with it he saw the 
outline of the hippo’s head, the two eyes staring and the 
little ears laid back. And he was coming on in the 
deeper water of the slough! 

Happy didn’t stir for a moment. 
him the cold little eyes did not betray it. But he was 
coming on slowly, like a low-laden barge. The slough 
was not fifteen feet wide, and Happy had no thought of 
dashing out across the path of the monster. He dragged 
his canoe back past the mangroves on the point and then 
back-paddled vigorously ten yards before he stopped 
cautiously. Then he gasped again. The broad. snout of 
the hippo rounded the point and came slowly on. 

“He’s cooped me up in this slough,” muttered Happy. 
“It isn’t wide enough to turn around!” 

But it was just as easy to paddle the narrow canoe 
backwards as forward. Happy shot it along the grassy 
hummocks over the oozy banks swiftly. A hundred feet 
xway he stopped and waited. 


If the hippo saw 


rT; HERE the old dingbat comes again! He likes this 

deeper water, but it'll take us right in back of 
Abadie’s camp!” Again the sentinel backed up around 
the next twist of the channel. And a few minutes later 
the hippo majestically floated into view again. He seemed 
to move through the mucky slough as if he enjoyed the 
warm water over his back, and was out on an afternoon 
cruise to stretch his legs. 

“It’s gettin’ shallow—” whispered Happy. “He’s goin’ 
to chase me into the big mud flat right behind Coquille. 
Say, they can see him from the platform then! Abadie 
owns the island and he'll sure claim fhis hippo money.” 

Standing up he could clearly see the glistening wooden 
platform of the shrimp camp on the narrow strip of 
shells that formed Isle Coquille. Under all the buildings 
were the rough, mussel-encrusted pilings that held them 
above the tides. The platform camp was erected on about 
the only solid ground of the islet, and stumps of pilings 
and heaps of oyster shells were thick beneath. But be- 
tween the camp and the marsh grass, out of which the 
slough led, stretched an acre-wide sea of glistening mud, 
and when Happy had reached this he stopped and thought 
worriedly. . 

“T can’t have that old grass-eater comin’ into camp 
and‘announcin’ himself. Hes got to stay hid up in the 
slough ’till Bill gets back with the men.” He looked 
along the last stretch of channel. The hippo was some- 
where around a bend. After some moments Happy 
breathed easier. The hippo must have stopped his ex- 
cursion, for he didn’t show up. 

So Happy perspired under the scanty shade of the 
last of the saw grass. Then another thing alarmed him. 
He saw the tall masts of Abadie’s two luggers over the 
low shell island. Men were moving about on the plat- 
form, and presently he saw the smoke arising from the 
shrimp boiling vat. 

Happy glanced at the sun which was low over the bay 
water. He didn’t want darkness to come with the hippo 
cooped up in the slough with him; and he didn’t want to 
show himself in the open mud flat. The shrimpers would 
think a boy was crazy to be paddling in this noisome 
back-door of the camp. Besides, the surly Captain Abadie 
would order him in to do some job and denounce him 
for idling. Besides, they would surely discover the hippo 
if they were attracted to the back swamp, for the plat- 
form gave them an eight-foot elevation over the level 
where Happy was concealed. 

Anxiously he awaited the coming of dusk. Once 
he heard Abadie bawling wrathfully for the camp 
helper, and the Chino cook sputtering in answer. 

“Cap’ll think I got disgusted and jumped the 
job.” thought Happy. “I'd give a barrel of 
hippowhatamuses to pay him what Dad owes and 
then light out of his rotten camp! Well, Bill 
said— Oh, Sufferin’ Cats! There he comes like 
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a busted-down steamboat with a full head o’ steam! 

Level with the dusky water he saw the snout and ears 
of the voyager from the Congo. He came on so slowly 
that it seemed hours to Happy before the hippo was 
ten yards distant. Happy looked frantically at each 
bank, uncertain whether to abandon his canoe or struggle 
off into the mud flat to camp. The game was up 
then—some of the men, idling about after supper, would 
see him and his escort. But there seemed no escape from 
this. Happy sat rigid, his paddle dug in the mud ready 
to shove out when the monster got too close. 

“Shoo!” whispered Happy. “Git back there!” He 
waved his paddle and flapped his arms. It was too dusky 
now to make out whether the hippo was alarmed or not; 
about all Happy. saw was the gentle swirl of water over 
the visitor’s back. But this came closer imperceptibly, 
almost under the overhanging grass. “Hi there!” said 
Happy stealthily. “Keep back!” 


ND then, staring at the spot, he thought it stopped 
moving. As the shadows lengthened he was sure 
of it. Presently, with the mosquitoes singing in his ears, 
he couldn’t make out just where he saw the brute last. 
Once a hoarse cough startled him and then a sort of low 
threshing in the grass. R ' 

“That doggone animal has moored up 
for the night, I reckon,” mused Happy; 
“TI hope he don’t stir out of here—but 
how’m I goin’ to get out myself and meet 
Bill without cuttin’ into camp: ” 

Then another noise startled him. The 
night breeze was rustling the cane, but 
above it he heard. a steadier sound. Happy 
stuck up his head. 

“It’s a boat comin’ down Bayou Jaque! 
Must be Bill and the gang—nobody else 
would come that way through the mud 
shoals. I see her starboard light, too! 
Bill’ll be lookin’ for me over there on the 
bayou!” 

And Happy shoved his pirogue out on 
the mud flat. He just had to get through 
the grass and meet Bill. Either he had the hippo or the 
hippo had him, but it wouldn’t make any difference as 
long as Captain Abadie could not stick a_ finger 
in the pie. In a minute Happy was struggling with his 
push-pole out on the mud flat. He couldn't paddle in 
the sticky muck, but he planned to reach the shell beach, 
launch his pirogue in the open water and speed swiftly 
to meet the towboat. He could see her smoke now, and 
she would surely come clear around to the bay side of 
Coquille when Bill failed to meet the hippopotamus-tender 
up the bayou. : 

Happy smashed into the first rotten piling near the 
platform and kept on. He wanted to skirt the camp un- 
seen by the shrimpers, and show the steamboat men that 
he could guide them right to their African exile. 

“Don’t want these shrimp-skinners to know what’s up,” 
muttered Happy. “They’d sure try and make trouble 
for Bill and me. Hello—what’s that?” 

He heard the hoarse whistle of the little stern-wheel 
steamboat, but some nearer sound had caught his ear. A 
crashing, splashing noise under the wooden platform 
among the piling! The low tide was lapping gently 
among’ the shell mounds, and it was when Happy’s eye 
was trying to identify these among the patches of water 
that he nearly fainted. Not forty feet away from him 
and directly under the platform stood his hippo! 

“How’d he get here?” gasped Happy. “ Must have 
climbed up in the grass and come around the mud 
flat. The slow old brute is on hard ground now and 
he’s movin’! Headin’ down under the wharf! If he 
takes to the bay, we'll lose him again!” 

He could just make out the huge form of the hippo 
meandering on slowly. <A big lantern hung by the shore 
end of the wharf, and around it a-dozen of the shrimpers 
were smoking and idling. And as Happy watched— 
crash !—went another flimsy piling under the cook house. 
He heard an excited jabber from the half-breed cook. 
Then he saw Captain Leon Abadie stick his head out of 
his room. 

“ Quit dancin’ on that platform, you!” he yelled at the 
men. “Say, what’s knocking down all the pots and pans 
in the kitchen!” 

“ Whoof!” 

“Headin’ for the water! The old pilin’s. are so thick 
uncer the cook house that he can’t get between ’em— 


The Captain even had his head through the window when the timbers fell 
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but they re rotten as putty! 
post!” 

And the next minute Happy, hanging to a post ana 
staring under the platform, saw a sudden flare as the 
big lantern struck the mud and the oil ignited. After 
that he couldn’t distinguish events. ‘There was a series 
of howls and yells, and the rush of feet on the platform 
as the shrimp-fishers fled after one glimpse at the beast 
which had suddenly appeared on the beach below them. 
The hippo was plainly visible in the flame of the burning 
oil. And this was too much for the visitor. Around he 
floundered and made a blind lunge under the cock house. 
The light pilings gave way and the shed collapsed, tear- 
ing out the wall of the shrimp boss’s bedroom. The 
Captain even had his head through the window when 
the timbers fell, but the next minute he was out and 
yelling wildly as he fled across the platform. ‘The Chino 
cook had gone down to the mud with his pots and_ kettles 
and he dashed up the beach just as the steamboat turned 
her searchlight on the scene. She was sheering to the 


There goes the lantern 


wharf-end when Happy ran through the shells, scrambled 
up a ladder and was aboard before even the first line 
was warped. 

“ Hey, Bill!” he roared. 


(Continued on page 33) 


“ He’s wrecked the camp and 
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CHAPTER VIII 


NLY vague- 
ly was Og 
aware of 
anything 
that happened _ to 
him during the rest 
of the night. Now 
and then he gained 
a state of semi-con- 
sciousness and saw 
dimly that he was 
part of a_ weird 
tree-top procession 
formed by the huge 
band of apish tree 
people. Hundreds 
of them were swing- 
ing through the tops 
of, the giant  se- 
quoias, and as they 
travelled their 
strange arboreal 
highway, this army 
of apish beings re- 
minded Og of a 
band of conquerors, 
such was their 
demeanor. They 
swung through the 
branches, chanting 
weird songs, and 
now and then they 
uttered strange, 
deep-voiced, booming 
cries that Og guessed 
were their war cries 
and shouts of victory; cheers of conquerors, for this big 
tree-people band were proud of their achievement; proud 
that they had made war against a hairy man and, having 
captured him, were carrying him off a prisoner. 

Never in the history of the race of tree men, at least 
not in the lives of any of his troupe—and that was as far 
back as the history of their race was known to them— 
had they had the courage to attack even one hairy man, 
let alone best him in conquest and carry him off. It was 
a triumph, an achievement, and to them, in their elation, 
it all appeared to be a great step forward for their 
kind. 

Always had the tree people been jealous of the prowess 
of the hairy folk. Always had they envied them their 
courage, and their advancement. They had striven to 
be like them, but always they had failed, for their brain 
had not vet developed to the point where they could 
think out even the simple problems that the limited 
intelligence of the hairy people could master. In truth, 
they were several steps below the hairy folk in the scale 
of intelligence, and their progress upward was very 
much slower than that of these men who had learned to 
live in caves. 

The light of a new day was filling the eastern sky with 
its brilliance when Og gained full consciousness and was 
able to comprehend the situation. The army of tree folk 
was still swinging enthusiastically onward over its tree- 
top highway, and Og found that he was still a prisoner. 
The giant leader held him captive, and because of his 
great strength the ape man handled him as if he were 
a child. One of the tree men’s great arms was thrown 
about Og’s middle and with head and feet and arms 
dangling the great creature carried him as easily as Og 
would have carried the limp body of a young goat that 
he had slain. 

Og was weak, and sore, and passive; passive because he 
had not the strength to make an effort to free himself 
from his captors. He simply remained inert and limp 
and permitted himself to be carried in this awkward 
fashion wherever the huge tree man chose to take him. 

His captor led the horde, as they swung from branch 
to branch and from one tall tree to another. On and 
on they hurried through the tree tops, making remarkably 
swift progress despite the awkwardness of their going. 
That they were far from the point where he had camped 
the night before and had been captured, Og was certain. 
Then, too, the character of the country had changed a 
great deal. The sequoias were slowly giving way to trees 
of new and different type. They were giant trees, tre- 
mendously tall, and growing close together, but instead of 
branches they had spreading fronds that reached a great 
distance upward and outward and were very strong, 





Og remained inert and permitted himself to be’ carried wherever the huge tree mar chose to take him 


despite their graceful appearance. Then there were other 
trees, lower and more massive in character, with short 
thick trunks and foliage that spread over acres of 
ground, sending down other stems that took root and 
spread onward again. A single tree was a veritable forest. 


G did not know that these were giant palms and 

banyan trees and that his night’s journey had taken 
him farther south than any point to which the hairy folk 
had yet ventured. He did know that the climate was 
perceptibly warmer, and that vegetation familiar to him 
was fast disappearing. Several times, from this treetop 
highway, he had a clear vision of the forest floor, and 
he understood then why the ape people travelled in the 
treetops. The vegetation below him was so thick and so 
massed and intertwined that no earth could be seen at 
all, and Og knew that even the strongest hairy man 
could never force his way through it. Only heavy animals 
like the mammoth, or the hairy rhinoceros would have 
the strength to trample a pathway there. 

Whither his captors were taking him Og had not the 
vaguest idea. For once these tree people seemed to have 
a single purpose; a single desire to get somewhere, for 
they never ceased going. Og felt sick and sore and 
uncomfortable. He made a movement once to change 
from this hanging position, but his great captor snarled 
at him and cuffed him with such‘terrible force that he 
became unconscious again, nor did he regain his senses 
until he felt himself being laid prone on the ground. 

He discovered that he was lying on a gently sloping 
hill, and that he was surrounded by a circle of crouching, 
inquisitive tree people. Back of this first line of apish 
beings were massed thousands of others. There were so 
many that Og could scarcely believe his eyes. They 
covered the hillside, they filled the trees, and rocks, all 
about him, and all were staring at him as if waiting 
patiently for him to open his eyes. 

Beyond the mass Og could get a partial view of the 
valley. It was surrounded on all sides by towering palm 
clad mountains, but there were few trees in the valley 
bottom. Instead, there was a pleasant meadow over- 
grown with lush grass through which a broad, lazy stream 
slipped slowly by. To Og, used to the ruggedness of the 
country further north, it was beautiful and restful. 

But he had little time to take in details, for so soon 
as he sat up a great chattering and squalling and taunting 
began. The tree folk became tremendously excited and 
danced up and down, and pointed their fingers at him, 
and chattered and grinned and snarled and made ugly 
faces. Some in the trees threw sticks at him and great 
round hard objects that Og had never seen before. 
Some stones and clods came from the tree folk on the 
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ground, many of 
them hitting him 
resounding thumps. 


HEN suddenly 

they left off 
throwing and began 
a weird sort of 
dance that slowly 
developed into a 
dizzily whirling mass 
as the apish beings 
joined hands and 
began capering in a 
huge circle around 
him. Og knew from 
their manner, and 
from some of the 
squeals and _ alls, 
that the whole clan 
of the tree people 
were celebrating his 
capture, and as he 
sat there looking at 
them with senses 
still dulled from the 
terrific punishment 
he had received, and 
the hardships of the 
long journey, he 
wondered vaguely 
what was to be done 
with him. He knew 
that had he been 
one of the tree peo- 





ple, captured by the 
hairy men of his 
kind, he would have 
been put to death ere this. Would-this be his end? This 
thought troubled him greatly. 

It was while this strange dance was in progress that 


_Og felt the presence of a warm body close to him and, 


looking down, he discovered with a feeling of gladness 
that beside him, torn and scratched, and as hopelessly 
dazed as he, were the two wolf cubs. They too had been 
made captives by the tree people. Og reached out and 
touched them and in that action he found as much comfort 
as they evinced by the feeble motion of their tails. 


Og’s recuperation was swift, and the wolf cubs seemed 
to regain their strength and alertness just as quickly. 
Indeed, by the time the tree people had danced themselves 
tired, and many of them had gone off to seek other diver- 
sion, the trio of captives were almost normal once more 
and Og’s brain was working to puzzle out his strange 
situation and find, if possible, a way of escape. 

The dancing ceased, the great mass of tree people 
dwindled, scattering among the trees on either side of 
the valley. All, save a group of formidable looking apish 
beings, disappeared. Og surveyed: those that remained 
with suspicion. ‘They were all bigger and stronger than 
he, and all bore innumerable scars. Doubtless, they were 
the warriors of the clan. And leading them was a huge 
scar-faced one, whom Og quickly realized was chief 
of them all. Spreading out in a semi-circle, with Scar 
Face in the lead, they began slowly to advance toward 
him, at the same time snarling and showing their teeth 
and making faces that were indeed hideous. 

Og stood his ground and faced them, the wolf cubs 
flanking him on either side and snarling with as much 
vigor as their enemies. The hairy boy could not under- 
stand it all, but he longed mightily for his stone-headed 
hammer, or better still, his more recent weapons, a pair 
of fire brands. The fact that he had lost perhaps, forever, 
the valuable alliance of the Fire Demon, gave him a feel- 
ing almost of despair. The tree men would never dare 
venture upon him so boldly were he thus armed. 

Desp'te the fact that he was unarmed, Og stood his 
ground, determined to fight with teoth and nail to his 
death. He had not the vaguest idea what was about to 
happen to him, but he determined to go down fighting. 


IS boldness seemed to disturb even these giant war- 
riors of the tree folk. They did not advance with 
the courage that they first displayed, although they did 


continue to make hideous faces and horrifying noises. - 


But ‘old Scar Face was not the coward that the others 
were. When the rest stopped he came on alone, advancing 
with a heavy rolling stride, while his long arms dangled 
clear to the ground. Stooped as he was, Og could see 
that the big ape man was a head taller than he was, 
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and broader of shoulders and deeper of chest—a 
formidable antagonist, indeed. Yet such was the courage 
of the hairy boy that instead of shrinking from him, he 
advanced a step or two toward him, crouching too, with 
his long arms and powerful hands spread ready to come 
to grips. 

With a roar the great tree man charged, and Og leapt 
forward at the same instant. They met in mid air and 
crashed to the ground locked in a combat that was 
terrible to witness. What a clash that was. With all the 
fury of their primitive natures they fought, for to Og 
it was life or death. He felt certain that the scar-faced 
one meant to kill him, and Og’s determination was to 
prevent it if he had in him the strength and courage to 
withstand the giant tree dweller. 

Over and over they rolled on the ground. kicking, biting, 
clawing and thrashing with all their strength. Og had 
buried his powerful teeth into the corded neck of his 
antagonist, in an effort to reach his windpipe, while his 
strong hands tore at the tree man’s stomach, trying to 
rip open the flesh and tear at his vitals. It was the 
primitive man’s method of combat. He knew no other 
way to fight, and he pressed his attack with all the 
strength there was in his powerful body. The tree man, 
however, did. not display the same viciousness. Rather 
he seemed to use his greater strength in protecting himself 
than in injuring the hairy boy. Og realized this and 
wondered. At first he attributed it to the tree man’s 
lack of courage, but presently he knew that this was not 
so for in the melee the great ape man suddenly shifted 
his long arms in such a manner that with a single quick 
movement he could have broken Og’s back and left him 
helpless, yet for some strange reason the tree man re- 
strained himself. Og was more puzzled than ever. 

Seeing their leader thus locked in combat with the 
captive seemed to instill more courage in the hearts of 
the other warriors of the tree clan, and suddenly they 
all closed in on the fighting pair, and Og again felt 
many hands gripping him, locking his legs and arms in 
helpless grips, and forcing his head and neck backward 
until he must needs let go his chewing at the throat of 
Scar Face, to protect his own neck from being broken. 

Gradually they pinioned his arms and legs, and head 
and trussed him about the body with their long strong 
arms, until he was utterly helpless. Then, 
as before, he felt himself being lifted ; 
off the ground and carried he knew not cae 
whither. For a long time they carried 
him and Og realized that they were tak- 
ing him up to the upper end of the 
valley between the tall mountains. Soon 
the ground became rocky under foot, and 
seemed to slope slightly upward. Og 
wondered whether they meant to take him 
to the top of one of the mountains, and 
perhaps fling him from a precipice. 

But they did not travel far up the slope 
before, one by one, they let loose their 
grip upon him until only Scar Face and 
another one of the ape men gripped him. 
Then, swinging him slowly back and forth 
between them several times, they hurled 
him from them. Og felt himself travel 
tor a brief instant through space, then he 
landeg with a dull and painful thud among 
a mass of jagged rocks, in the entrance 
to a dark cave. Half dazed he lay where 
he had fallen for a brief space and as he 
lay there he was conscious of two other 
forms hurtling through the air and falling 
beside him. They, too, lay still, where 
they were, and by their whimpering Og 
inew that he had the wolf cubs for his 
companions. 


CHAPTER IX. 


V HY had they not killed him? 

This question puzzled Og more 
Certainly they had had 
mple opportunity. That night, there’ in 
the sequoia forest, they could have 
strangled him and left his body for the 
Or at any time during their long 
tree top journey they needed but to drop 
him from tite branches of one of the high 
palms and the crash to the ground would 
have broken every bone in his body. And 
again, when they attacked him, Scar Face 
could have broken his back, but refrained, 
or the greup of warriors together could 
have literally torn him limb from limb, 
yet they had not done so.- Surely it could 
not have been cowardice that had stayed 
them, nor yet mercy, for mercy was a 
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than anv other. 


wolves. 





quality that Og knew but little about and the tree men 
nothing at all. Why then had he been spared? 

Og puzzled with this question many times in the days 
that followed, and tired his slowly developing: brain to 
absolute fatigue more than once in pondering for a 
reason, 

It was a strange position he found himself in. He was 
a prisoner. He knew this only too well, for during the 
hours of daylight Scar Face and some of his stalwart 
fighters crouched at points of vantage and Og knew by 
their demeanor that he could not pass them and go where 
he pleased. But his was a strange sort of prison. They 
had hurled him into a veritable blind canyon carved by 
nature in the rocky side of a mountain, whose high walls 
tapered from their broad opening into the pleasant valley, 
to a narrow declivity behind him that ended in the black 
and forebcding entrance of a great and deep cavern. 

Og feared this cave, as did the wolf cubs. They kept 
as far away from the black entrance as they could, and 
always they watched it with signs of terror in their eyes. 
Og could read their fear in their growls and bristling 
hair, and instinct told him, too, that death lurked there 
in some terrible form. Just what it was he could not 
understand, for his sensitive nose, or delicate ears, or yet 
that strange protective instinct that was his, did not 
give him any definite indication of what the danger might 
be. Yet danger, he knew, was there and he too kept as 
far away from the cave’s entrance as _ possible. 

He and the wolf cubs were allowed to roam at will up 
and down the canyon, from the cave to its very mouth, 
where it looked out upon the broad and sunlit valley, but 
beyond this point they could not go for always Scar Face 
and his tree people were on guard to prevent him. It was 
at the mouth of the canyon, that, once a day, he found 
food. The tree people always at midday left a pile of 
strange fruits and stranger nuts for him to eat. There 
on a flat rock they laid them and Og knew by this that 
they were afraid to come further inside the canyon in 
which they had made him prisoner. 


HE strange diet of fruit and nuts was at first dis- 
tasteful to Og. The hairy people were meat eaters 
and fruit formed a very small part of their diet, save 
berries and certain roots and barks, which his people 
had learned to use. But the tree folk were not flesh 





Suddenly the tiger slowly lifted its nose toward the sky 
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eaters, and they gave him only what they ate themselves, 
but they gave in abundance, and Og, after a day of fasting, 
found that he could eat this new food with a certain 
degree of relish. 

This being a prisoner was strange and unpleasant to 
the hairy boy and for a time he did little but sit among 
the jagged rocks, with the wolf cubs beside him, and 
wonder what it was all about. But on the second day, 
as his numerous cuts and bruises began to: heal, his spirits 
lifted and presently he began seeking about for ways 
out of his difficulty. The discovery that the tree folk 
were prevented by fear from entering the canyon, although 
it aggravated his fear of the lurking menace of the cave, 
also made him realize that in his prison he could do 
about as he chose without any interference from them. 
This fact discovered, Og forthwith set about making 
himself weapons, for he felt that he might need them 
sooner than he anticipated. 


Fee neg hammer was his first thought, and as he cast 
about among the rocks for desirable material, he could 
but think of the valuable weapons he had once possessed 
in the fire brands. How he regretted the over-confidence 
and the lack of vigilance that had made him let that 
precious fire burn out. Oh, if he only knew of some way 
of rekindling the flame; of calling back the Fire Demon. 

Although there were rocks in profusion scattered about 
the canyon, Og was surprised to find that there was really 
a dearth of good material for a stone hammer. The rocks 
were all too large or of the: wrong shape, and he spent a 
great deal of time searching and wandered all too close 
to the foreboding cave, before he recalled quite suddenly, 
and with a great deal of interest, the methods he had 
employed in getting the stone knife with which he skinned 
the wolves that day in the sequoia forest. He remembered 
suddenly that, not finding satisfactory material, he had 
broken a sharp scale from the large rock, by pounding 
it with another stone. Why not do the same thing to 
shape a hammer head? 

Og sat down and thought the idea over. Then he found 
the best shaped stone he could and puzzled over it for 
some time before he proceeded with his first effort ait 
craftsmanship. The stone was too heavy and too long. 
Og realized that if he could break off one end it would be 
nearer what he wanted. He proceeded to beat it against 
a boulder and presently he was rewarded 
by having part of it break off, leaving in 
his hand a rather good hammer head. 
But, this achieved, Og was not satisfied. 
He surveyed the product and realized that 
it was not as satisfactory as the last one 
he had possessed. It was too irregular 
and misshapen. The question then took 
form in his mind, why not reshape it 
with the aid of other stones? 


LATED with the idea, Og proceeded 

to find another stone that he could 
handle, and after a search he picked up 
one about the size of his fist that was 
black and extremely hard. Og did not 
know that he had fortunately found a 
piece of flint. With this and the rude 
hammer head in his hands he sought out 
a flat rock, and sitting down with the 
hammer head between his knees, proceeded 
with his task of shaping it, while the 
guards of the tree people looked on from 
the mouth of the canyon with apish in- 
quisitiveness. 

But Og had not chipped more than a 
half dozen strokes when he made a start- 
ling discovery, one that made him expe- 
rience a strange mixture of fear and 
elation. He proceeded first to chip away 
a jagged corner of the hammer head with 
his piece of flint, when suddenly, and 
much to his astonishment, the flint gave 
off a series of fire sparks. So startled 
was Og that he dropped the black stone 
and sat staring at it in amazement. He 
had discovered fire again. - 

After a time he picked up the flint and 
felt it carefully. It was not hot, yet it 
contained fire. That was strange. It was 
black. The cooling voleanic rock from 
which he had lighted his resinous torch 
first was also black. Was this, then, the 
same kind of fire rock? Og searched 
about and found a stick. He touched it 
to the flint; held it there a long time yet 
no tiny spirals of smoke rewarded him as 
he expected. Still he knew the fire was 
in the rock. It leapt out when he struck 
it against another rock. He tried it, and 

(Continued on page 21) 
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By Percy 
CHAPTER XX. 
Seemnc THineGs 


UST then, I don’t know, I seemed to see a face. I 

didn’t know where I saw it, but it was up above me. 
I shouted, “ Stop—op—op—this car—rar—I com 
mom—mom—and you!” 

Pretty soon the car stopped rocking. 

“ It’s—it’s the bandit,” Pee-wee said. “ Did you see?” 

“You've been seeing things,” Westy said. 

“Tl leave it to Roy,” the kid said. 

“IT saw a face,” I told them. “It was 

“ Shh—look!” Pee-wee whispered. “Straight up.” 

I looked, and away up through all the trestle work I 
could see a head move back into the car at the top. The 
big axle of that wheel was right between our car and that 
other one, and it hid part of the car. It seemed as if 
that person up there had been peeking at us and drew in 
his head quickly so as not to be seen. I saw this much, 
that he had a cap on. 

“ Did you see?” I whispered to Westy. 

“Sure I did,” he said. “That was no baseball target.” 

“Baseball target?” the kid whispered, all excited. 
“ That’s the bandit; now we’ve got him.” 

Dorry said, “ Don’t look up again; don’t let him think 
we saw him. He had a cap on. Did you see?” 

“I suppose I'll have to climb up there and shoot him,” 
Warde Hollister said. 

“You sit where you are,” I told him. I knew he was 
only joking, but I saw that was no time for fooling and I 
was afraid he might spoil everything. 

“You could never climb up there,” I said. “ Anyway, 
this is no false alarm. I saw him as plain as day.” 

“So did I,” Westy whispered. Hunt and Will said 
they thought they had seen him too, but they weren’t sure 
because they had been seeing everything on account of 
being so dizzy. 

Westy said, “ Don’t talk loud; remember sound ascends.” 

I made believe I was looking all around at the sky and 
I stole a look up that way again. Just as I did I saw a 
kind of a movement. I kind of knew that the person away 
up there in that car was watching us and sticking his head 
out as much as he dared. 


” 





ESTY said, “ We don’t know whether it’s the bandit 

or not, but whoever it is, we’ve got him. He’d 
break his neck jumping from up there. He couldn’t get 
hold of the trestle on either side of the car. That car must 
have been down here when we came along. Whoever it is, 
we’ve got him as sure as if he had on handcuffs.” 

“We've foiled him,” the kid 

a a whispered. “You said boys 
never capture bandits and things 
except in books. Now you see.” 
Westy said, “ Well, we’ve sure 
got him, and believe me 
that’s a new way to 
capture a bandit.” 

“Tt shows that scouts 
are resourceful,” Pee- 
wee said. 

I said, “ Sure they’re 
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so resourceful they capture bandits without knowing it. 
We don’t even know if he’s a bandit.” 

“We know we've got him. Isn’t that enough?” the kid 
said. 

Jiminies, whoever he was I could see we had him all 
right. He was as safe up there as he would have been in 
a dungeon. Because you can see how it was. The big 
tall trestle-work that held the axle was only as high as 
the middle of the wheel. Maybe he could have climbed 
down that, and maybe he couldn’t, But from the middle 
of the wheel up to the top the iron-work wasn’t close 
enough for him to reach from one brace to another. I 
didn’t see how he could even get out of the 
car to the nearest girder. If he took a 
chance he’d break his neck. I suppose, just 
like Westy said, he had made for the low- 
est car and it had gone up with him on ac- 
count of our weight hanging onto some of 
the other cars. Nine fellows are heavier than 
one. Gee whiz, it did seem a funny way to 
catch any one, but that fellow was caught, 
sure. I wondered how he felt up there. 

“Do you think he'll take a chance of h‘s 
life?” one of the fellows asked. 

“T bet*he’s half crazy up there,” I said. 

* Maybe he’ll shoot,” the kid said, kind of 
seared. 

“What good would that do him?” Will 
said. “He'd have to shoot the whole nine 
of us, six or seven of us anyway, before the wheel would 
move. And besides the axle is in his way.” 

“Tf we all leave here the car will come down,” Ward 
Hollister said. “He could rock it so as to get the wheel 
started.” 

“It’s rocking a little now,” Westy said. 

“T know what I’m going to do,” I told them. “I’m going 
to find out who he is if I can.” 

“You're not going to go up and ask him!” the kid said. 
“You might better use the megaphone. Safety first.” 

I said, “ I’m going to make believe I’m hunting for some- 
thing and see if there are any footprints around. If there 
are they’re from the direction of the river, that will look 
bad.” 


N the fancy seats were four: wooden knobs, two on 
each seat. I said, “Turn one of. those and see 
if it screws off.” 

Warde was sitting at the end of one of the seats and he 
kept turning the knob till it came off. 

I said, “ Reach down under your knees—don’t anybody 
look up—reach down under your knees and wrap, your 
handkerchief tight around that knob, so’ it will look like a 
baseball or a tennis ball. Then throw it over here.” 

The paint was all gone from those knobs and the wood 
was all cracked and rotten like all the wood in that old 
park. I wanted the ball to look white so it would be good 
and plain to the fellow up there. 

In a few seconds Warde and I began throwing it to each 
other. No one would be suspicious seeing us, that’s sure. 
Pretty soon I‘ threw it good and hard, like Christy 
Mathewson, only different, and it went flying out in the 
direction of the river. It went into the long grass. 

And then is when I had good luck. Because I didn’t 
have to go five feet from that car 
before I found something. So you 
see I didn’t get off the track of our 
bee-line enough to really call it get- 
ting off the track. 

I made believe I was hunting for 
the ball, and in about ten seconds, 
good night—right there near the car 
were footprints. I could see them as 
plain as day. They came from the 
direction of the river, too. Not in a 
bee-line, the way we had come. But 
just the same they came from the 
river, all right. 

“TI can’t find the pesky old ball,” I 
shouted. “Why don’t you throw 
straight when you’re throwing? Come 
on; lets go to Little Valley and get 
some ice cream cones. We should 
worry.” 

“T like this old car,” Westy shout- 
ed. “If we leave it maybe the wind 
will carry it back. Let’s tie it with 
our rope and come back here and eat 
our supper in it on the way home. 
After that it can spin around till it 
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gets dizzy for all we care. 

I could just hear him saying, “Shhh! 
fellows. 

That’s Westy Martin all over; he always has his wits 
about him. I’d carry mine around with me, too, if I had 
any, only I haven't got any. Sometimes Pee-wee has good 
ideas, but he doesn’t carry them with him because he has 
so much else to carry. But Westy has a dandy brain, I'll 
say that for him. I saw right away what he was driving at. 

“ That’s a crackerjack idea,” I shouted. “ Let’s eat our 
supper here on the way back. We'll tie the car and then 
we can loosen it again afterwards. Come on, let’s hurry 
up. This is a nice lonely place to eat in and 
nobody anywhere around to bother us.” 

“ Hurrah!” they all shouted. 


What do you say?” 
” to the other 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ferrers 


O that’s the way we did. As we went 
away we were all careful not to look 

up, and we’ talked about all different things 
#s if we didn’t kaow there was any onc 
up in that wheel at all. And if anybody 
ever tells you that Boy Scouts can’t really 
catch’ grown-up people except in books, you 


ment parks too. 
“T hope he’s the highwayman anyway,” I 
“You’re not the only one that goes up in the 


told him, 
air.” 


“It shows what scouts can do,” Pee-wee said. “We 
bound him with ropes, didn’t we? ” 

“ Absolutely,” I said, “only the rope was quite a way 
off from him.” 

“What difference does that make?” he wanted to 
know. “ He’s held by ropes, isn’t he? Can you deny that?” 

“T guess you’re right,” Westy laughed. 

“ What are we going to do now?” Hunt wanted to know. 

“We're going to keep our eyes on that tree,” I said, 
* and in a bee-line. It will take more than an auto bandit 
to get me off the straight path. Don’t look back, what- 
ever you’ do.” 

I guesstit was about five o’clock then; anyway, it must 
have been after four, because we were getting hungry. 
It’s strenuous work catching bandits. The tree up on the 
ridge was all kind of red. The sky was bright over there; 
it looked fine. That’s the time I like best, when the sun 
begins to get red. I was wondering if we could see my 
house when we got up on the ridge. 


RETTY soon we climbed over the old amusement park 

fence, and then we just had to cut straight across 
fields till we came to Little Valley. Before we got there 
all the windows in the houses looked as if there were lights 
shining inside of them. That was a sign the sun was be- 
ginning to go down. When the windows look bright like 
that in August you'll know it’s after five o’clock In 
Bridgeboro at six o’clock some of the houses in Little 
Valley look as if they were on fire. We got fooled that 
way once. We went all the way there by the road and 
there wasn’t any building burning down at all. Gee whiz, 
we were mad. 

Little Valley isn’t so big. The fellows over there come 
to Bridgeboro High School. There’s a one patrol troop 
there. Harry Donnelle lives there too. He told us when- 
ever we came to Little Valley to be quiet so as not to 
wake, the people up. He says that place ought to be 
called Rip Van Winkle. But, anyway, I don’t see how you 
can wake a town up if it’s dead. The only thing that’s 
quick about Little Valley is some quicksand near the 
creek. But they’ve got a good ball field there for the 
Bridgeboro team to beat them on. Anyway, I’m not so 
stuck on baseball.” Me for talking and tracking and all 
that. 

Now, when we got to Little Valley we marched in 
formation just the same as we did in Bridgeboro, two 
rows of three fellows each. I marched ahead with my 
official staff, and we let Warde Hollister go ahead of us 
all with the cardboard standard because he didn’t have 
any scout suit. I bet Little Valley felt like Belgium when 
it saw us coming. 

We had to go across one lawn, but a lady. told us it 
was all right. Pee-wee started to give her a lecture about 
the scouts, but I grabbed him by the collar and made 
him come along. He rattled like an old junk wagon. The 
lady said he looked like Don Quixote. I don’t know much 
about that fellow, but if I ever’ meet him I’m going to 
apologize to him for what she said. 
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can tell them I said they can do it in amuse- 
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Next we came to Main Street, 
named after the water main. 
By that time we had a crowd 
of kids at our heels, and every- 
body was staring at us. I hope 
they liked us. A man. let us go 
through his store and climb over 
: the back fence and 
then we came out 
on the village 
? green. 


HERE’S a 
bandstand on 
that village green, 
and a whole crowd 
of kids climbed up 
into it so as to see 
us. Pee-wee looked 
mighty proud. A 
lot of grown peo- 
. ple were standing 
around too, star- 
ing at us and 
laughing. I guess 
they thought our 
big -.sign looked 
pretty funny. 

One man said, 
“Ts the civilian 

population going 
FP op OD to be spared?” 
The Police Department © Satie I said, “The 
civilized popula- 
tion is going to be spared, but if there are any ice cream 
cones in this burg they’re going to die a horrible death. 
Plant our banner in the village green,” I said to Warde, 
“and all gather around your gallant leader.” 

The man said, * How do you feel about peanut brittle? ” 

“No peanut brittle can get past us,” I told him. “ We 
eat it alive.” 

Oh, boy, there was some excitement.’ The next thing 
we knew a box of peanut brittle was going round. There 
was a crowd of people all around watching and reading 
what it said on our standard and laughing. ’Most always 
that’s the way it is with people when they see scouts. 
Somebody kicked a grocery box over to where we were, 
and the man called “Speech! Speech!” I got up on the 
box and I said: 

“Don’t anybody be afraid; we’re not going to hurt you.” 

A girl that was standing there said, “The idea! Did 
you ever hear of such a thing? Hurt us! Do you think 
we’re afraid of a patrol of Boy Scouts? ” 

I said, “ You knowest not what thou sayest, girl. We've 
devastated the whole country from Blakeley’s Hill to this 
spot. The only thing we've left alive is the grass. And 
even that we trod under our feet.” 

“We're invincible!” Pee-wee shouted. 
what that is?” | 

“Do you think I 
Smarty?” she said. 

I said, “ Silence! 
department of this town? 

Somebody shouted. “ He’s home eating his supper. Do 
you want to go and see him? ” 

‘I said, “No, we want him to come and see us. 
you see from our sign we’re on a bee-line hike? ” 

Somebody shouted, “ He’s at supper. Do you,have to 
see him?” 

I said, “No, the army and navy will do just as well; 
we’re not particular. Wait till I consult with my official 
staff.” 

I couldn’t understand what my official staff said because 
his mouth was full of peanut brittle. “ Here’s the box; 
eat that too,” I said. 

Then I said good and loud, “ We have an important 
communication to address to the police department. We’ve 
caught a bandit “f 

“We've got him bound with fetters,” the kid shouted. 

‘ Give me that phonograph horn,” I told him, “the 
crowd is growing bigger.” 

Good night! That was the end of me. I was super- 
seded like a general in the third grade—I mean history. 
There was Pee-wee standing on the grocery box, his 
aluminum cooking set all over the ground, shouting 
through an old phonograph horn at the top of his voice. 
A little way off I could see a cop coming across the 
green. I guess he was going to chase us off first, till he 
heard what Pee-wee was saying. 


“Do you know 
haven’t got a dictionary, Mr. 


Take a demerit. 


” 


Where is the police 


Can’t 





CHAPTER XXII 


Invasion 


EE-WEE had the floor; he had the whole green. I 
guess he had nearly the whole town. Anyway he 
had all the peanut brittle there was left. 
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“We caught a bandit,’ he shouted. “He’s got footprints. 

He’s up in the top car of the ferris-wheel in Riverview 
Park. He’s bound with ropes. Even Detective Pinchem 
didn’t catch him, but we did.” ; 

“Who put him up there?” somebody shouted. 

“We did!” Pee-wee yelled. 

“What’s he doing up there?” a man called. 

“He’s trembling with fear,” the kid shouted. “He 
fired seven hundred shots and got away with two 
dollars—--” 

“You mean seven hundred dollars,” I said. 

“We foiled him!” the kid shouted. 

“ He’s all wrapped up in tin-foil,” I said. 

The cop said, “ What’s all this nonsense, anyway?” 

I said, “ Are you the police department? ” 

He said, “ Well, I think I am.” 

“You’ve got to be sure of it,” Pee-wee shouted. 
can’t deal with the civilized population.” 

“Do you think we’re afraid of you?” that girl said, 
very scorrful like. 

“Hurrah for Pee-wee Harris,” Dorry shouted. 

“Do you think we’re afraid of a boy named Pee-wee? ” 
she said. “It sounds like a canary bird.” 

Pee-wee pointed the big horn right plunk at her and 
shouted through it, “ Do you call me a canary bird?” 

I nearly died laughing. 

She said, “If I had a name like Pee-wee I wouldn’t talk 
about dealing with the civilian population.” 

“'That name doesn’t belong to me,” he yelled. 

“He only rents it,” Hunt said. 

“ His right name is Sir Harris, R. R.—Raving Raven,” 
Dorry said. 

“ What’s your name?” Pee-wee hollered at her through 
the horn. 

‘It’s Dora Dane Daring,” she said. 
Smarty. And I’m a girl scout.” 

“Girls are afraid of snakes,” he shouted. 

She said, “ Well, they’re not afraid of canary birds.” 

“They're afraid of black men and—and—bandits,” he 
yelled. “Didn’t you ever hear of wild canary birds? 
That shows how much you know about botany, I mean 
zoology.” 

By that time everybody was screaming. Even the 
whole police department was laughing. He said, “ Well 
now, what’s all this about? Have you youngsters been 
dreaming or what?” 

“ What,” I said; “you guessed right the second time.” 

I guess if it hadn’t been for Westy maybe that fellow 
with the cap would be up on the top of the wheel yet. 

He said to the policeman, “I'll tell you how it was if 
these fellows will keep still.” 

I said, “ Let’s have a large chunk of silence.” 


“We 


“So there, Mr. 


O then Westy told him all about our meeting Detective 

Pinchem and how he was looking for a fellow that 
had robbed an auto party and how he had stolen a boat 
and left it in the marshes. He told him all about what 
happened at the old ferris-wheel and how I had found 
footprints there and how they showed that some one had 
come from the river. *Most all the people that crowded 
around listening were serious. Two or three men said 
they guessed it was the auto bandit all right. The police- 
man said they’d soon find out. 

A lot of people said they were going to see what 

happened and one or two of the patrol wanted to go 
back because, one thing, you don’t see bandits captured 
every day. Maybe whole weeks might go by and you’d 
never see one captured in a 
ferris-wheel. But that shows 
how you never can tell: You 
might chase a bandit on a 
merry-go-round but you'd 
never catch him. 
. “We should worry about 
the bandit,” that’s what I 
told the fellows. “ Because 
we've got troubles of our 
own. We've got to make Car- 
son’s Hill yet and then the 
woods up the ridge and we’ll 
have to go slow and use our 
compass in there. . Look at 
that big tree up there waiting 
for us,” I said. “It got all 
dressed up for us since we 
started.” 

And, honest, it did look that way because it 
was all gold. But anyway you'll find out in the 
next chapter that gold isn’t the only color. 
There are blue and green and yellow and straw- 
berry and orange and banana and grape-fruit 
and peaches and russet apples—those are my 
favorites. Gee whiz, I don’t know whether I’m 
talking about fruit or colors. But one kind of 
vegetable I like and that is onions. 
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Anyway the color I was going to speak about is 
black. And believe me the next chapter is the darkest 
one in this book. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


For.ep! 


OST of the people went back to the park with 

the police department. That girl had been listen- 
ing to Westy telling the policeman about everything 
and so now she said to our young hero: 

“You don’t call that binding a bandit with ropes, 
do you? With him up at the top of the car and you 
down at the bottom.” 

The kid said, “Sure I do, that’s distance binding- 
you’re so smart. That shows how much you know about 


scouting. I suppose you don’t know‘you can signal for 
miles and miles. Can’t you do other things by distance 
too?” 


“That’s a fine argument,” Warde Hollister said. 

“T invented it,” the kid shouted. 

That girl said, very sarcastic like, “I must say you 
were very brave to kill that wooden figure. I’m not 
afraid of snakes but I'd certainly be afraid of a wooden 
figure. Tell me, did you ever kill a rag doll?” 

There were two or three girl friends of hers there and 
they all started to titter. 

“Was it our fault if that colored man was made of 
wood?” Pee-wee said. 

She said, “Oh, merey no. But when you were bind- 
ing the poor bandit weren’t you afraid he’d bite you? 


He was only a hundred feet or so away, you know. Are 
you afraid of mice?” 
“No, we’re not afraid of mice,’ Pee-wee said. “ And 


we're not afraid of bugs either. 
June bugs.” 

“That’s because they’re black,” she said. 

“Scouts aren’t afraid of anything, they don’t care what 
color it is——-~-” 

“Purple or lavender or pale white or dark black, what 
do we care?” I said. 

“Do you see that hill away over there in the east 


Girls are afraid of 


o” 


the kid shouted at her. “ That’s Blakeley’s Hill. That's 
miles away. We came from there in a bee-line. Do you 
think that we let anything stand in our way? We’re— 


we’re—invincible. -Houses—we go right through them. 
Even the movie people followed us, so now you can tell. 
Rivers—do you think that rivers stopped us? Do you 
know what the points of the compass are? We came 
straight west, just as straight as an arrow. Now we're 
going up on that ridge, where that big tree is. If you 
want to follow us, you can. Then you can see just how 
we do it. You'll see us—you'll see us go right through 
















houses. I’m not blaming girls that they don’t have ad- 
ventures——” 
She said, “Oh, 
isn't that too 
sweet? ” 
“And who. are 


(Contin’d on p. 34) 


Most all the people that crowded 
around listening were serious 


. 








tiona 


OW about your summer camp? O yes, to be sure, it is 
only March now and pussy willows have hardly begun 
to sprout But the point is, March is none too early 
to start thinking about your summer camp, especially 

if individually or as a troop you expect to earn your own 
money to pay for it. Plan early, work systematically, keep 
your eye on the goal. The best things in Scouting or in life 
are the things you achieve through your own efforts. 





As Others See You 

F course, we are proud of you Scout heroes ourselves, but 

it makes us feel even warmer in our hearts when we have 

proof that other people feel the same way about you and do 
not hesitate to say right out loud that Scouting is doing a 
good job in helping boys to be truly Prepared in every sense. 
The following editorial taken from the Boston Erening Globe 
speaks for itself under the caption, Forewarned, Forearmed : 

“The Boys Scouts have hit the bullseye again. It happens 
in Quincy. Three youngsters are running tiddlers on thin ice, 
as is the immemorial custom of boyhood. They break through. 
The scene is all set for three drownings. Enter three Boy Scouts. 
have been taught exactly what to do in such an emer- 
gency. They pro- 
ceed to doit. They 
push a ladder out 
on the _ ice. One 
Scout goes in 
under the iee for 
one of the lads. All 
four are hauled 
out, apparently 
none the worse for 
the icy ducking. 

The point is that 
the Boy Scout has 
* technique.” Ile 
has been taug it 
craftsmanship in 
life's emergencies, 
His training ex 
tends to innumer- 
able matters less 
spectacular than 
life-saving. but, in 
the long run, not 
less valuable. And 
this is as suitable 
an occasion as any 
to stand up in 
meeting and bear 
testimony to the 
excellence of 
Scoutcraft, If any 
town or village is 
without its troop, 
it ought to render 
an accounting of 
why, and mend 
that omission as a 
Christmas gift to 
its boys.” Inci- 
dentally, it may be 
of interest to note 
that the Boston 
Traveler of Nov. 
21, 1921, also gave 
editorial space to 
the same incident 
ending with the 
following signifi- 
cant sentence, 
“Boy Scouts are 
learning things 
that every boy 
ought to know, 
and they are hav 
ing a mighty good 
time while they 
are learning.” 


They 


Scouts Don’t Get 
nto Trouble 
A GENTLEMAN 

in Honolulu 
was discussing 
the “Hoodlum 
problem ” with Captain Stafford, assistant prosecuting attor- 
ney for the City and County of Honolulu. Captain Stafford 
painted a somewhat gloomy picture of local conditions of boys 
and girls, too, running the streets at night, getting into evil 
habits by drifting in to the various “ gangs” that infect the 
city, landing, alas, too often in the criminal courts. 

“It was not a nice story that Stafford told,” the reporter 
adds, * but I must admit that one thing he did tell me sounded 
mighty nice. He said the records would show that the Boy 
Scouts of Honolulu do not get into trouble, that the county 
attorney's office has never been called upon to investigate a 
case wherein a Scout has been charged with a crime. Now, 
according to my way of looking at it, this is a record of which 
to be proud, and I dare say the scouts are proud of it.” 





Frank Catalano, Troop 112, Manhattan, 
who saved six persons, and a dog, from 
a burning building 





Saves Two Hundred Pounder 

LBERT ROWE, of Park Ave., Babylon, L. I.. a Boy Scout 

weighing about 80 pounds, recently fished out of icy 
waters with his hockey stick a gentleman who tips the scales 
at 200, returned and rescued two other persons. then skated 
merrily away, leaving his beneficiaries to discover their 
rescuer’s identity later. The boy was some distance from the 
spot where the ice broke, letting several persons into the water. 
Instantly he skated as far as he could on solid ice and then, 
leaping from chunk to chunk, like a logman on floating lumber, 
got to the scene of the disaster and got in his first aid work in 
short order, “and he won't let us do a thing to show our 
appreciation,” moans one of the rescued party. 
Another Modest Hero 

OU scouts are getting into the papers these days. One of 
¥ the latest tales given out by the New York press pertain- 
courage and efficiency is the story of Frank 


ing to scout 
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« 


Ssaeng 


Catalano, a fourteen-year-old scout, who entered a blazing tene- 
ment, saved six persons and a dog and kept so still about his 
feat that for two weeks even his own family knew nothing of 
what had happened. When the boy's father having read the 
story of his son's heroism in a newspaper questioned the lad, 
the latter merely said: 

“ Well, I wasn't going to be a coward when I could hear a 
lot of people howling around at the windows and it looked as 
if they might be burned to death. There wasn't anything to 
do but to crawl down on my stomach and pull them out if I 
could. And that’s all there is about it.” 

The saving of the dog he explained as follows: “I wasn’t 
going to have a dog burned to death, no matter what kind of 
a dog he was.” As to Scouting and the fun of being a Scout, 
Frank is much less reticent than he is about his own heroism. 
“The Scouts are the best organization in America,” he 
announced to a reporter. ‘“ My father wasn’t very crazy 
about letting me out much after school until I joined the 
Scouts. Now he knows that it is all right.” 


ADMIN. LULU 


Twelfth Annual Meeting 


HE twelfth annual meeting cf the National Council, Boy Scouts 

of America, will be held March 29 and 30, in Chicago. On this 

occasion the big men of Scouting will gather from all over the 
country to discuss the future development of the organization and 
discover ways and means by which your movement may be made more 
serviceable to you. The Naticnal Council has for many years been 
convening in New York City. The plan to held this important meet- 
ing in another more centrally located city marks an interesting innova- 
tion. The decision to meet in Chicago was arrived at after sending 
out a questionnaire to all National Council members, many of them 
fathers of Boy Scouts, 250 of whom out of 406 voted for Chicago, so 
it was your dads who chose the place for your meeting. Interesting 
things are bound to happen when these good fellows get together. 
You will hear about it next month. 


MUNIN TL 


West Virginia Good Turns 

HE annual reports coming in from different councils all 

over the country always bring in a fine grist of Scout good 
turns. Here is a summary of one from Clarksburg, West Vir- 
ginia. “Acted as messengers at conventions, erected booths 
at church bazaars, acted as gatemen, without pay at athletic 
contests other than Scout activities, put up posters and dis- 
tributed handbills for the Red Cross, “ bugled ”’ for Auto Show 
and Chamber of Commerce tour, assisted in Health Drive, 
planted trees, gave service at civic club and Y. W. C. A. at 
various times, helped near East Relief, built and set up bird 
houses, did odd jobs for farmers while in camp, paid grocery 
bill for one poor family and rent for another, in order to keep 
the latter from being turned out, “ adopted " Chinese child for 
one year, cut grass and kept lawn in good condition on church 
property and in small park, distributed Christmas baskets, 
worked in booth during Better Baby Week. 





A Novel Good Turn 
A GOOD TURN which was also rather a thrilling adventure 
was recently performed by a group of several hundred Boy 
Scouts of Schuylkill Countty, Pa., who, at the invitation of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Forestry, in co-operation with 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad, burned strips of ground along the 
railroad tracks of the Bowman Creek Division. The scouts, 
accompanied by three railroad men, two Executives and a 
representative of the District Forester’s office were trans- 
ported in a special train, supplied with the necessary equip- 
ment, including torches, brooms and rakes. At each hazardous 
point along the route a party of ten scouts, in charge of a 
foreman, were dropped off. Each party was allotted a special 
area to be burned over. At the end of the day the entire 
division was free of forest fire hazards. 


Legionnaires Become Merit Badge Examiners 

HE Raoul Lufberry Post of the American Legion recently 

voted to support the Boy Scout movement in Minneapolis. 
This support is of an active variety, as they immediately 
appointed twenty-five members to act as examiners in Merit 
Badge subjects. Some of the subjects for which they will make 
themselves responsible are electricity, seamanship, aeronautics 
and horsemanship, 


The First Lady Sends Greetings 
IIEN sixty-four Boy Scouts and sixty-four Boy Scout 
mothers had their annual dinner in St. Mathias Church in 
Detroit, they were delighted by receiving messages both from 
Mrs. Harding and from Mrs. Roosevelt, widow of our beloved 
Chief Scout Citizen. Among other things, Mrs, Harding wrote: 
‘The boys of today make the men of all the tomorrows. The 
toy Scout Movement has been of great value in making better 
men and that movement will be of yet greater usefulness in 
proportion as it keeps close to the mothers and enlists their 
and knowledge.”” Mrs. Roosevelt’s message was as 
“Toast to the fathers of the boys of Troop 12, to 


interest 
follows : 


whom we look as interpreters of the great world outside 
our homes. May we learn 
from ‘them to face its 


problems with dauntless 
hearts.” 


Patrol Coasting Places 
N Wenatchee, Wash., the 
City Council last winter 
set apart certain sections -of 
the city for coasting. all 
other traffic to be kept off 
the course during certain 
hours of the afternoon and 
evening. The local Boy 
Scouts were authorized to 
patrol these districts and 
put “Safety First" princi- 
ples into action. This is 
one of many weys in which 
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minimizing the dan- 
ger of accident, 
Scout Fireman 
Honored 
HIRTY Spokane 
Boy Scout firemen 


were recently the 
guests of the local 
Chamber of Com- 
merce at a. luncheon 
given in recognition 
of the fine work done 
by the boys in con- 
nection with the fire 
prevention campaign 
in which 16,000 pieces 
of literature were de- 
livered by them, as 
well as of their serv- 
ices rendered during 
the year as Firewen's 
Aides. 


Looking After Late 

Shoppers 

© insure the safety 

of late Christmas 
shoppers last Decem- 
ber, six hundred Boy 
Scout aides helped the pelice regulate traffic at Detroit, Mich. 
Other cities adopting the same idea for a much needed Christ- 
mas Good Turn were St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, Albany, 
Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. 
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Scout Marvin Bullard of Rock 
Island, Til. 


Get Flag From London 

N interesting and unique ceremony was staged in Pitts- 

burgh recently, when Eagle Scouts Frank Alston and 
William Cadwallader presented to Mayor Babcock the flag of 
the City of London, sent in return for the City of Pittsburgh 
flag, delivered to the Lord Mayor of London, in the summer 
of 1920 by the same scouts, who represented their native city 
at the International Scout Jamboree. Mayor Babcock formally 
received the symbol in the name of the city in the presence of 
a large number of Scouts and Scout officials. The flag is of 
silk and bears the red cross of St. George and the white cross 
of St. Patrick, while in the upper ht hand corner appears 
the sword of St. Paul, It is the official emblem of the city. of 
London, which has undergone no change since its inception 
in 1066. The British consul in Pittsburgh, Mr. C. C. Childers, 
Was a guest of honor at the ceremony. : 





Good Turns Big and Little 
ERE are a few 
ual Scouts in a 
mously : 
1. <A crippled girl slipped and fell getting off a street car. 
I helped her up and carried her basket home. Refused a tip. 
2. Found a dolar and gave it to woman who lost it. 
3. Saved a little kitten from a mad dog, 
4. Stopped a little boy on his sled from being run over by 
an auto 
5. Helped push a crippled man home. 
which he couldn't start on icy pavements, 
6. Warned a man that a fellow was 
mill. 


different 
reported 


individ- 
anony- 


done by 
town, 


good turns 
Pennsylvania 


Ile rides a tricycle, 


burglarizing his 


Scouting in Porto Rico 
ie the face of tremendous difficulties, Mr. J. L. Santiago- 

Cabrera, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Aguar- 
dilla, Porto Rico, has persisted in his efforts to establish a 
Scout troop and has succeeded in a way which is a credit both 
to himself and the boys under his charge. ‘Our boys have 
learned that to be scouts means to be useful and helpful. 
When the epidemic of bubonic plague broke out on the island, 
sanitary officials made strict laws as preventive measures 
against the spread of this terrible disease. Our troop was on 
the spot ready to assist. Upon receiving due instructions, 
they went from house to house, giving out the rulings of the 
Health Department and set to work themselves to work out 
some striking posters, emphasizing the necessity of extermina- 
tion of rats as carriers of the plague.” 

On another occasion when a fire broke out in the center of 
the town at two o'clock in the morning, the scoutmaster got 
into his uniform and hurried along the street blowing his 
whistle. The signal was heard and obeyed. In a few moments 
six proud scouts were by his side, ready to do whatever was 
required of them. The two who had charge of. the first aid 
pouch had occasion to demonstrate their skill in this line by 
rendering assistance to a fireman who cut his hand and the 
others stood on guard duty over property when it was carried 
to a place of safety. 


As usual the scout spirit has proved contagious. Already 


Aguada, Moca, Isabela and Mayaguez are interested in start- 
ing Seouting for themselves. 


A Veteran Eagle Scout 
COUT MARVIN BUL- 
LARD of Rock Island, 
Ill., has been five years in 
the Movement and is conse- 
quently eligible to veteran 
rank. He has been an Eagle 
Scout for two years, and has 
qualified in fifty-nine merit 
badge subjects, which makes 


him a_ top-notcher in the 
merit badge field. Bul- 
lard is a very much alive 


scout and besides his other 
achievements is an expert 
musician and plays the tuba 
in the local scout band. His 
father is an_ enthusiastic 
scoutmaster, having been 
drawn into Scouting by his 





scouts are making them- 
selves useful to the police 
and the general public in 


Hutchinson, Minnesota, has a fine upstanding troop 


son’s interest in the work. 
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Read Every Offer Carefully 
Carrying charges to you are paid by us 














SCOUT NAME KNIFE 

The manufacturers of the famous “ Keen-Kutter ” 
cutlery make this knife especially for BOYS’ LIFE. 
It is 3% inches long. By an ingenious process your 
name and address is printed on the handle so there 
is no danger of your losing it. The Name on Knife 
has two blades of superior ‘‘ Keen-Kutter” quality 
steel and is an exceptional knife in every respect. 

Given for one new yearly subscription and 30 cents 
(a total remittance of $2.30), or sent without charge 
for two new yearly subscriptions. 





“ LUMINITE” WATCH 


You can tell time in the 
dark with this excellent stem 
wind and set, nickeled watch. 
Will run accurately for 30 
hours without rewinding. A 
watch costing ten times as 
much will keep no better 
time. 


Given for one new yearly 
subscription and $1.00 (a 
total remittance of $3.00), or 
for two new yearly subscrip- 
tions and only 50 cents (total 
$4.50). 








DELTA 
LA 

in camp lamps. 
reflector. A 
produces a 


SPOT LIGHT ELEC- 
TRIC MP 


Latest 
Has long 
push of 
powerful 
range of 200 feet. 
hours’ continuous burning. Sold with- 
out battery to prevent damage in 
transit. Uses any No. 6 dry battery 
which can be purchased anywhere. 

Given for only one new yearly sub- 
scription and 35 cents (a total remit- 
tance of $2.35), 
for two new yearly subscriptions, 


thing 
distance 
the thumb 






Average 30 to 40 





FIREMAKING SETS 


Long the despair of Scouts who have had to make 
them for themselves with too often a scarcity of the 
right kind of material. Set consists of bow with 
leather thong, a drill, and drill socket. Notched fire 
board and package of tinder. 





Given for only one new yearly subscription and 25 
cents (a total remittance of $2.25). 





BOY SCOUT YEAR BOOK 


The book the boys of Amer- 
ica eagerly look forward to 
each year. Bigger and better 
than ever for 1921. At least a 
dozen stories that hit the high 
spots, and a list of inspira- 
tional, instructive and _ infor- 
mational articles written by 
world-famous men who were 
once boys themselves and who 
know how to write interest- 


ingly and entertainingly to 
boys. 
Profusely Illustrated. Large, 
Square. Handsomely bound. 


Given for one new yearly 
subscription and $1.50 (a total 
remittance of $3.50), or for two 
yearly subscriptions and only 
25 cents (a total remittance of 
$4.25). 








round spot light with a- 


‘or sent without charge 











Quality Magazine for Boys 
$2.09 a Year 


No magazine published anywhere at any price gives the Qual- 


20c a Copy 


Special 


Feature Articles, 
It’s the 


ity of Serial Stories, Short Stories, 
LIFE. 


Scout Departments, etc., etc., as does BOYS’ 
biggest $2.00 worth ever offered. 





Big Features Here and Coming 


include a New and 
ecial value to every 
oard, bos. everything 

OONE, WIL- 


The real big features this winter 
ENLARGED SCOUT SECTION of s 
scout and scout worker, edited by Dan 

ou want to know about Scouting; ““DAN 

ERNESS SCOUT,” a serial sto er pe Wow power pat 
interest, by the famous author, STEWART EDWARD WHIT 

a second big serial, “ROY BLAKELEY’S BEE-LINE HIKED % 
a PERCY K. FIT ZHUGH;; and most unusual, “THE BLACK 
WOLF PACK,” a new serial Pex? 4 DAN BEARD; scores 
of oering ae short stories 7. RA ENRY BARBOUR 
ALLA CAPTAIN A. ca Lorco ORAN, JOSEPH 
AMES, IRVING he PAUL L. ANDERSON, and other 


well-known writer: REGULAR DEPARTMENTS: m4 5 
RAL HISTORY. “ARTICLES, ” by Dr. W. T. HORNADA 
“GRIZZLY” SMITH, and others; “POPULAR SCIENCE 


AND pic ag! pF # “THINK AND GRIN,” by the “funniest 





funny man,” FRANK RIGNEY: STAMP PAGE ¥J KENT B. 
STILES; PHOTOGRAPHIC éON NTESTS: “HOW TO 
MAKE” no and talks by the ever p popeter “CAVE 
SCOUT.” coming numbers will be the ST ISSUES 
OF BOYS’ hie EVER PUBLISHED. 


How To Sell 


Follow these directions: On the upper margin of this sheet 
write the names of boys you know who are not now getting 
BOYS’ LIFE. Lend each boy one of your old copies, first 
going over the pages and telling him what good reading they 
make. If you don’t get his order and money right away, 
leave the copy and go on with the other boys. Then start 
with number one again, and this time talk to his father and : 
mother. Tell them why you like BOYS’ LIFE and what a 
dandy gift it will be. If the boy’s birthday comes soon, tell 
them they couldn't do better for his present. With your 

encil show the boy and his folks that $2.00 means less than 
our cents a week for all that BOYS’ LIFE offers in a year. 
If you don’t win with at least five of the ten boys you try, 
write and tell me just what happened. We'll see if the two 


of us can't “ strike them out” together! 
“Address: Circulation Manager, BOYS’ LIFE 
(H. M. Clymer is his name), 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 
P. S.—If you prefer money payment instead of _ these 
articles, write me, and I will tell you all about our liberal 


cash commissions. 














FOUNTAIN PEN 

The best Salz-made pen we have 
Fills by pressing coin or 
Fully guaran- 


SELF FILLER 

Made especially for this magazine. 

ever been able to offer, complete with slip clip. 

pencil in slot in side of barrel. 14 Karat gold pen point. 
teed for service. 

Given for one new yearly subscription (remittance $2.00). 


«AEA APA AAT QTM 


Choose Yours! Low Priced or Cost Free 


EASTMAN CAMERA 

A real camera 
with the reputation 
of the Eastman Ko- 
dak Company be- 
hind it. Makes a 
picture 1% x 17 
inches. Loads 
daylight with No. o0 
Cartridge Premo 
Film. It is substan- 
tially constructed, 
has automatic shut- 
ter for time and 
snapshot exposures. 
Its negatives are of 
such quality that 
enlargements can 
easily be made from 
them. 

Given for one new yearly subscription and 30 cents 
(a total remittance of $2.30), or sent without charge 
for two new yearly subscriptions. 








SPECIAL SCOUT COMBINATION 


1. Khaki Web Belt. 1%’ wide, gun metal Scout 
buckle and two belt hooks for carrying knife and 
inches when 


rope. a loose waist measure in 
ordering.) 
2. Whistle. “Marked with official emblem, By 


this means Scouts can signal one another or call m4 


in omerpencten 
3 haki Lanyard. Wear your whistle or scout 


knife = it. Lends a “snappy” touch to the scout 








uniform. Made of best quality braid, with sliding 
knot and loop for attaching whistle or knife. 

ALL THREE articles given for only one new yearly 
— and 25 cents (a total remittance of 








BIRDS - 

Every boy wants to know all he can about our 
native animals. This handsome book, “ The Animal 
Guide,” has 265 pages bound in sack cloth. Sixty- 
one full pages illustrated in color, and each animal 
is described by an expert. 

“Game Birds” is a book almost a necessity to 
every scout. It has colored pictures of all the dif- 
ferent game birds in North America, and in a 
concise manner tells of their habits and where one 
may expect to find them. If you are interested in 
birds you need this book. 

Your choice of these books for one new yearly sub- 
scription (remittance $2.00). 








TELAWAY COMPASS 
This is a thoroughly reliable 
compass at a low price. It was 
designed primarily with Scouts 
in mind. Case is dull gun metal 
finish with heavy crystal. Special 
steel needle, carefully magnet- 
ized and fitted with jeweled 
center. Diameter 1% in. 
Given for one new yearly sub- 
scription (remittance $2.00) 











HANDBOOK FOR BOYS 


Paper binding; revised 
edition. This book has 
been thoroughly brought 
up-to-date, and contains 


the new requirements for 
many of the merit badges. 
Generously illustrated; new 
eover with a famous Leyen- 
decker design. 


Given for one new yearly 
subscription (remittance 
$2.00). 





These articles are given for securmg new yearly subscriptions, which must not be your own new or your own renewal or any renewal of a present subscription. 
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Dan 


EAR DAN BEARD: 

I am a first class Boy Scout 
(take the “first class” any way 
you like) but that’s where I stop. 

Please answer these few questions. 

1. In your book, “Boat Building and 
Boating,” under “White Man's Dugout 
Canoe,” 

2. Should you paint your dugout? 

3. I have some rabbit skins that I want to 
make a fur hat of. They have been stretched 
and dried. Is there anything else I should 
do before trying to use them? They seem 
soft enough for use. How did the Indians 
preserve their hides and skins? 

I hope you will be able to answer all the 
questions. They say “there is always room 
for one more.” I hope it's true about your 
Scouting Section. 

Respectfully, 
Cuartes RANDOLPH KvTz. 

The diameter of your log should be suf- 
ficient to allow you to sit down in the canoe 
after it is dug out. If you fill the canoe with 
boiling hot water, it may be widened some by 
forcing in braces and spreading, but this re- 
quires a great deal of hard and patient work. 
Fill the dugout with water and heat it by 
tossing in stones that have been heated in a 


fire. When the water cools add more hot 
stones, 
You can paint the canoe if you want to, 


but I never saw a dugout canoe painted. 

lf the skins are soft enough to use, it is 
not necessary to further prepare them. Your 
last question would require a book to answer. 
But to cover it simply, they staked the skins 
out on the ground with the raw side up to 
stfetch. They made them soft by pulling 
them and working them with their hands and 
teeth until they were dry. You need not use 
your teeth—use your hands, 

Dear Mr. Bearp: 

Where can we boys in southern Florida find 
tinder ? Tom. 

That's easy. Take a dry husk of a cocoa 
nut and use the fibres inside. I have tried it. 
It works out as slick as can be. 

Harry Caird, address not given, wants a 
field book on mineralogy. If any one knows 
a good one please write to me naming it and 
the publisher thereof. Personally I studied 
Dana’s Geology, but it is a bulky book and too 
large to carry around, 
Dear DAN Bearp: 

I am not a subscriber for LGoys’ Lire, but 
hope to be one very soon. I have read one 
copy of it and I find it a good magazine for 
all Scouts. It is interesting from start to 
finish and full of Scouting. 

lam ready to pass my Second Class test and 
if you have any information that you could 
give me about passing it and how to be a 
better scout, I will thank you very much. 

As Ever, A Trve Scout. 

All the information that I could give you 
in regard to passing any one of the tests is 
contained in the scout handbook and the other 
official books, all of which you probably pos- 
sess. I do not know how to tell you to pass 
the test any more than a teacher can tell you 
how to pass an “exam” for the high school 
or the next grade. Study up on the require 
ments; the questions are all there—that is 
all there is to it. 


Dear DAN Bearp: 

I want to stand the merit badge for camp- 
ing, but I cannot make the fire. I have tried 
many times but each time I have failed. I 
would like you to tell me the quickest way to 
make a fire. Thanking you for your kind- 
ness, I am, 

Yours truly, 
Scout CHAarLes W. DAMON, Jr. 

You will find in my book, “ American Boys’ 
Book of Camplore and Woodcraft,” ninety- 
nine pages devoted to telling you how to build 
a fire. I might tell you that the quickest way 
to make fire is with the bow and fire drill. 
You can make an outfit yourself or buy one 
ready made through the B. 8, A. suppl) 
department. 

Scout Ronald Thomas, Chicago, IIl., has 
written asking why we do not have a merit 
badge for stamp collecting, and we have 
turned his letter over to the committee on 
badges and awards for their attention. 





Dear DAN BBRARD: 

Please tell me through Boys’ Lire how to 
lash spars together properly for scaffolding. 
as asked in the Merit Baage for Pioneering. 
Am very glad to see your Scouting Section in 
Boys’ Lire and am going to renew my sub- 
scription on account of that and the good 
stories coming. 


Respectfully yours, 
Scout E. E, 

Troop 20, South Portland, Me. 

Your letter unfortunately has been neglected 
a long time. 
huge 
Scouts every day. 


MARSHALL. 


I guess it has been lost in the 
pile of mail that comes in from so many 
However, here's the answer, 


how big around should the tree be? 








a little late, but better 
late than never. 

I am glad you like the 
Scouting Department and 
I am glad to know, too, 
that you are working 
hard for a merit badge 
for Pioneering. To tell 
you all the different lash- 


ings, knots and splicings 
used in scaffold building 


would require several 
pages of Boys’ Lire, The 


only thing that I can 
recommend is that you 
send fifteen cents in 


stamps to National Head- 
quarters and request that 
they send you a_ merit 
badge pampuiet on Pion- 
ecring. There you will 
get full information as to 
every knot you need to 
learn and a lot of other 
details that will come in 
very handy when you 
come up before the board 
to pass the test. 

Dean DaN Learn: 

I'm in trouble. I am 
working on the various 
merit badges. I wish you 
would tell me. through 
the Boys’ Lire how to 
lash spars properly to- 
gether for scaffolding? I 
wish you would tell me 
where I can get the pine 
needles for making bas- 
kets, Will you please tell 
me, also, where I can get 
the “ Ba-bitch ” for mak- 
ing snow shoes? 

Scout CHaAs. PIERSON. 

Oakland, Ill, 

Well, you're’ another 
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Also, if it is necessary to 
have a high school and 
college education to be- 
come a forest ranger. Is 
there any part of the 
Boy Scouts that I could 
join when I live in a 
place where there are no 
scouts ? 
Yours truly, 
CHANDLER RUDICEL, 

Rush Center, Kan. 

There are quite a num- 
ber of fine forest ranger 
schools throughout’ the 
country, both in the east 
and in the west. I sug- 
gest you write to the For- 
est Department in Wash- 
ington for a list of these 
institutions. The forestry 
schools at Yale and Cor- 
nell are among the best 
in the east, but there are 
many others that are just 
as well worth while. 

Yes, a high school edu- 





eation is required and a 
college education is quite 
essential if you really 


expect to get very far in 
the profession, but that 
should not discourage 
you, for a college educa- 
tion is a very easy thing 
to get nowadays if one 
wants it enough to work 
hard for it. 

If there are no troops 
in Rush Center, Kansas, 
and you are as interested 
in Scouting as you seem 
to be, I suggest that you 
write to Mr. A. H. Du 
rieux, at National Head- 
quarters, for information 
about Pioneer Scouting. 








scout who is working for 
a merit badge for Pioneering. That seems to 
be a popular subject. As I told Seout Mar- 
shall, it would require a lot of space to tell 
you about all the knots used in scaffold build- 
ing, so I advise you, too, to send fifteen cents 
to National Ileadquarters and ask them to send 
you a merit badge pamphlet on Pioneering. 

As to where you can get pine needles for 
making baskets, I am sure there must be 
pine groves somewheres in your section, 

I am very much afraid you cannot secure 
any “ Ba-bitch,” or caribou hide, for your 
snow shoes in your section of the country. 
The next best thing for you to do is to use 
buckskin, which you can probably get at a 
harness maker's or hardware store, Use this for 
your snow shoe lacings and varnish it and you 
will find that you have a very satisfactory 
substitute for the material the Indians used. 
Dear Dan Bearp: ° 

I am writing to see if you 
where there are some forest 


can tell me 
ranger schools. 


Dean DAN Bearp: 

Could you please inform me if it would be 
possible to cover a snow shoe with one piece 
of hide ingtead of having the shoe laced. 
Would you think it advisable to do this if 
you have a good support in the middle. If 
this could be done, I believe it would save 
time and be easier. 

If it would not be too much trouble, could 
you also tell me if the book you wrote, “ The 
American Boy’s Handybook of Camplore and 


Woodcraft,” tells you how to make things 
suitable for gifts? Yours truly, 
PauL YOune. 


Lititz, Pa. 

If you cover these snow shoes with one 
piece of leather before you make many steps 
you will be carrying a shovel full of snow on 
each shoe. There are lots of things that 
would save time and lots of things that are 
easier than making snow shoes; better make 
a pair of skis out of hogshead staves, but even 
these, to be made nicely, require work, 
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THE SUBJECT OF DRILLIN G 

What I am going to say pertains to drilling 
a patrol or a troop. As a rule Boy Scouts do 
not like to drill and are generally unanimously 
against drilling. At one of my patrol meeting:, 
which was on a very cold day, the boys were 
against drilling and, in fact went as far as to 
say they would not do so. Finally after re- 
sorting to many means, | told them that if 
they would drill fairly well for about fifteen 
minutes I would let them do some “Kelly 
» 2 " drilling. 

“Kelly says” drilling I mean that every 
ontual that was preceded by “Kelly says’ 
was to be executed and those that were not 
preceded by this phrase were not to be exe- 
cuted. For instance: ‘Kelly says, Right face,” 
would be executed and “Right face” would 


not be dene. Every boy who made a mictake 
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1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize 
ct $5.00 for the best letter answering the follow- 
ing question: How I solved the most difficult 
= problem I ever had as leader of my patrol. The 
= experience must relate to the handling of the 
patrol or any part of a patrol down to a single 
= scout. 
= 2 Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen 
years of age may compete. 

3. Descriptions must be typewritten, or writ- 
ten legibly in ink on one side of the paper only. 

4. Letters must not exceed 1,000 words. 


LH 


Patrol Leaders Contest 
March Winner, Patrol Leader, Donald Crosby, Houston, Texa- 


Contest Rules 


TE Pe a ie 


by executing command when “Kelly says” was 
not given or by doing it wrong when “Kelly 
says’ was given was to drop out of the drilling. 
The last one to miss or the last one standing 
would be given a trophy such as a rock or any- 
thing handy. The drilling would start over and 
repeat this again and again until every boy but 
one had a trophy. Then that boy would have 
to “run the gantlet”; that is, every boy with 
a stone would line up and the boy without one 
would run past them and they would hit him as 
he went by, not with the stone however, but with 
the palms of their hands. This is usually a good 
rough house scene which all of the boys enjoy. 

The boys were always eager to start this 
drilling and would drill their best. This worked 
out in practice at both troop and patrol meet- 
ings and I think if it will work in one city it 
would work in another, 


5. The name, address and age of the author 
and his troop number holt appear in the 
upper right-hand corner of the first page of 
manuscript. 

6. Manuscripts must be marked “For the 
Patrol Leaders’ Contest” and must reach us 
by the first of the second month preceding the 
date of issue. 

7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will 
act as judges of the letters submitted and any 
letter, whether prize winning or not, is to be 
available for publication. 
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Dear DAN BrarD: 

I am interested in the Canadian dog sled. 
I have seen pictures of two kinds—one was 
on the order of a toboggan, but the other was 
of a different construction. It had handles 
like a plow. 

I wish you could tell me how to make one, 
as I think other boys would like to know 
how to make it also, 

Frank Voer. 

Kolze, Ill, 

I published the diagrams and descriptions 
of how to make a dog sled, called o-dab-ban, 
in the December, 1917, issue of Boys’ LIFE. 
Perhaps your local library has a file of Boys’ 
Lire, where you could look it up. It will be 
too late to publish it now, because my work 
is all done up to spring. If yuu will remind 
me next fall, I will have one in for the 
winter. 


Dear Dan BEarpD: 

I believe you will be able to tell me how it 
is possible to preserve green leaves. It is my 
desire to make a collection of all kinds of 
leaves, but up to the present’ I have deen 
unable to discover the method pursued to keep 
them green and pliable. Can it be done, and 
how ? Yours very truly, 

RALPH A. NERRIE, Assistant Scoutmaster. 

Hackensack, N. J. 

I am giad to know that you like to collect 
leaves and preserve them because it is a 
highly interesting hobby. Let me suggest 
that you get a copy of my “ Field and Forest 
Handybook.” In chapter three, you will find 
a lot of information that you will probably 
appreciate and can-use to advantage in your 
collecting. 


Dear Dan BeEarp: 

I am a Second Class Scout and I want to 
pass the Nature Study test. With reference 
to animals, it says in the Handbook that you 
must give the call, form, color and habits. 
The animals I am studying are the jaguar, red 
fox, porcupine, Alaskan brown bear, American 
beaver, Rocky Mountain sheep. I would like 
to know what they mean by form and habits, 
and they do not give the calls of all the 
animals. 

Thank you. 

Yours truly, 
Scout Josern KLINe. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

$y the form of the animal is meant the 
form, the shape, size and looks of the animals. 
The kind of fur they have, the color of it. By 
the habits is meant the way they feed, where 
they feed, how they walk, how they run, how 
they jump, stand up and sit down, what they 
feed on, and how they catch their prey. 

My advice to you is to go into the library 
and get all the books you can on these par- 
ticular animals that you are studying. In 
that way you will probably get some ideas of 
their calls and .many of their other charac- 
teristics. Certainly you will leave a great 
deal more about the animals than you can find 
in the Handbook. When you decide to make 
a study of an animal, do not neglect to read 
anything you can find about it. The Roches- 
ter libraries have some of the best natural 
history books in the country, 


Dear DAN BEARD: 

What kinds of bark can be used for ropes? 
What kinds of roots can be used for food? 
Please answer these questions for me. 

A TENDERFOOT. 

Inside bark of chestnut or cedar has been 
found by out-of-doors men to be the most 
satisfactory material to use in making rope. 

Sassafras, Sweet Flag, Sweet Sicily. Tender 
stems of ferns plucked before the fronds be- 
gin to unroll, have the flavor.of almonds and 
a food value about equal to cabbage. In Japan 
the ferns are used about as asparagus is in 
America. 





Dear Dan BEARD: 

I am interested in wireless, but know little 
or nothing about it. I have studied the dia- 
gram in the scout manual, but would like to 
have more information. Where can I get a 
book on wireless and what will it cost? 

Yours truly, 
LiLoyp FLicon. 

Paragould, Ark. 


Starting with the last issue, Boys’ Lire is 
going to publish every month a page of in- 
formation on wireless for wireless amateurs. 
The page is edited by Major White, who is 
President of the National Amateur Wireless 
Association, so if you watch that page closely 
you will be sure to get the very latest and 
most up-to-date information on this interest- 
ing hobby. Meanwhile, there are quite a num- 
ber of booklets on wireless apparatus that you 
can get free of charge. Write to the Westing- 
house and General Electric Company in New 
York City and ask them for all the literature 
that they can give you on the subject of ama- 
teur wireless operation. Through Boys’ LiFe 
you might write a.letter to Major White, too. 
I am sure he will be glad to help you. 
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Og--Son of Fire 


(Continued from page 15) 
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with the second tap more sparks flew. 

Og examined the flint carefully, turned it 
ever and over, felt it again, tried once more 
to light the stick, then, still holding it in 
his hand, he sat and thought and thought and 
thought, until his brain grew tired. The fire 
was in the rock, of that he was certain, but 
how to get it out and in his possession, under 
his control, was a vexing question. 

Ere long the hammer head was shaped 
to his satisfaction. To secure a handle and 
tough bark with which to lash both stone 
and stick together was not difficult, for 
among the rocks was scrubby vegetation 
that yielded him both of these necessities. 
Og put his now valuable chipping flint in a 
safe place, while he worked diligently but 
carefully at making the rest of his hammer. 

The coming of night was fraught with 
unpleasantness for Og. A _ prisoner there 
in the canyon, with the menacing en- 
trance of that mysterious black cave behind 
him, and the guards of the tree people on 
the alert and closing his only way of escape, 
made more acute his inherent fear of the 
hours of darkness. How glad he was to have 
the company of the faithful wolf cubs then. 

Before night was well upon him, Og and 
the wolf cubs climbedyas high as they could 
on the sides of the canyon and, huddled be- 
hind a huge boulder, with their faces turned 
toward the rear of the canyon and the en- 
trance of the cave. 

And it was well for Og that he decided to 
climb part way up the canyon wall and take 
shelter behind the boulder, for hardly had 
he become comfortably huddled down with 
the wolf cubs nestled close to him, wien the 
narrow confines of the canyon echoed with 
a wild blood-chilling roar and, through the 
blackness of the canyon, Og could see in the 
entrance of the cave two glowing eyes and 
the outline of a huge sabretoothed tiger. 

Softly. yet swiftly, Og reached out and 
covered the mouths of the wolf cubs, for he 
knew that a whimper of growl from them 
would bring the great beast down upon them 
in an instant. Then like statues, without 
the movement of a muscle, they sat there and 
watched the great beast come slowly forth 
from the cave, stretch.itself and yawn, then 
test the wind by throwing up its massive, 
ugly head. And as Og watched just a glim- 
mer of the real idea for his imprisonment in 
the canyon took shape in his brain. Had 
they left him there as a sacrifice to this beast? 

Og was close to the truth of the matter, 
though, of course, he could not know all of 
the ,details of how the great, sabre-toothed 
one, at times, made life miserable for the 
people of the tribe of Scar Face, appearing 
suddenly and collecting toll from their num- 
bers, only to disappear just as suddenly and 
leave the pleasant valley quiet and unmo- 
lested for weeks. To the tree people the 
great tiger was a terrible monster and a 
mysterious one. They knew that it came 
from the cave and returned to it. They 
thought that it slumbered there and came out 
only occasionally, when extremely hungry. 
They did not know that this cave ran clear 
through the base of the mountain, and was 
really a backdoor to the great beast’s real 
den, which opened into another valley beyond 
the mountains, a far more desirable valley 
from the tiger’s point of view than that of 
the tree people, for hunting was better there 
with beavers, and sloths, oxen, deer, and wild 
horses in abundance, any one of which made 
a better meal for him than did the thin and 
wiry tree people. That was why the great 
sabre-toothed one left the den only occasion- 
ally by the back door to hunt in the valley 
of the tree people. Her periodical visits, 
however, were terrifying to the ape men, for 
always the great cat caught one of their 
number out in the open, or, failing this, 
climbed one of the tall palms, in which the 
tree people made their rude homes, and 
tearing down the rough and flimsy platforms 
they had learned to build, and wiped out a 
whole family in its ferocious effort to get at 
least one victim to take back to the den. 
That was why Scar Face and his people had 
carried Og all the way back to the valley, 
and that was why the whole tribe rejoiced 
when he was brought in a prisoner. For 
weeks they had been dreading another visit 
from Sabre-Tooth, and they felt that if they 
could furnish a victim she would leave them 
unmolested for a time at least. 


Og sensed a great deal of this as he and 
the wolf cubs crouched trembling behind the 
big boulder part way up the canyon wall 
and he watched the great beast pick its way 
slowly and deliberately among the rocks while 
fear gripped his heart. 

Suddenly the tiger stopped and slowly 
lifted its nose toward the sky, at the same 
time moving its head and thick muscular 
neck slowly from side to side. It was trying 
to trace the direction of an odor that came 
down on the night wind, and Og instinctively 
knew that the odor was his odor and that 
the sinister beast had detected his presence 
In the canyon. 

(To be continued in the April Boys’ LiFs.) 
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of Washington, Arkansas, 
he was an expert 


IM BLACK 

was not a blacksmith, 

worker in gold and silver: but people in 

Arkansas in those days were paying 
more attention to guns and knives than to 
silver and gold so Jim worked at the forge 
as a blacksmith. 

When a man wanted a hunting knife he 
would hand Black an outline sketch of the 
proposed knife and Black would make it 
according to pattern. Black was an honest 
workman and he tested his knives on a hard 
knot of wood: if the blade bent or the edge 
was turned when the wood was struck with 
it, he threw the knife away. 

One day a strong forceful man of very 
gentlemanly appearance and courteous man- 
ner entered the shop and showed Black an 
outline on a piece of brown paper, an outline 
of a knife he wanted made. 


“I can make you a better knife than that,” 
said Black. There was some argument and 
then Black said, “I will make two knives, one 
after my own pattern and one after yours, 
and then you may have your choice.” When 
the knives were finished, the customer 
examined them and chose the one designed 
by Jim Black. The customer was the famous 
Colonel James Bowie, and knives of Black's 
model have ever since been known as Bowie 
knives. Another one of Colonel Bowie's 
knives was fashioned from an old file and 
made by Jesse Cliff, the plantation blacksmith, 
under the personal supervision of Colonel 
Rezin P. Bowie, and given by Rezin to his 
brother the famous Colonel James Bowie. Af- 
ter this knife had been used in nineteen 
deadly encounters, Colonel Bowie presented 
it to the actor Forrest. You boys must know 
Colonel Bowie as the hero companion of Davy 
Crocket at the Alamo, in that heroic defense 
where all the defenders of the fort were killed. 

But we live in a new age, an age when 
everybody wants PEACE, and no one but 
Bolsheviks cry for blood: therefore, we do not 
need Bowie Knives like that carried by the 
famous Colonel whom the Indians called the 
Fighting Devil, as the Texans named the 
Young Lion! 
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HE American Museum of Natural History, 


in continuing its survey of the salamanders 
of the United States, has found the Boy Scouts 
very efficient co-workers. The Museum is 
planning to construct several new groups il- 
lustrating the life histories of these forms, 
and is anxious to secure specimens for study 
and exhibitions. The Museum would be will 
ing to pay the Shipping expenses of any sala 
manders the scouts might secure, and would 
be very glad to send identifications and infor 
mation in regard to the life histories of the 
trophies. The work would be truly co-opera- 
tive since both Boy Scouts and Museum would 
benefit. 

Salamanders should be familiar to all Boy 
Scouts. They are sometimes called “ lizards,” 
but they are not true lizards since they are 
scaleless and have moist skins unlike the rep 
tiles with which they are sometimes confused. 
Salamanders are amphibians, related to frogs, 
and live in situations frequented by the lat- 
ter. It is very easy to collect salamanders. 
The chief methods may be outlined as follows: 


Materials: 
1. Bags or large-mouth bottles, bucket 
{with cover). In any case, wet vegetation 


* Xi or a file, 
Tea steel in old 






































But we do _ need 1 fighter. The handle 
a camp knife with By Da ii ) B a ad is of two pieces of 
which to cut our © r bone riveted through 


bacon, our kindling 
wood, to whittle sticks, to skin specimens, 
even if we do not use it with which to pick 
our teeth; in fact one cannot get along very 
well in camp without a knife, and I would 
love to have you make your own knives. 
Here in the studio are two knives picked up 
at Fort Donaldson during the Civil War, 
they are the kind the Confederate soldiers 
used and about the size of the West Indian 
machete. 
blacksmith files. I also have a hunting knife 
used on Long Island two hundred years ago 
and it is made of a bit of sword blade with 
a buckhorn handle, but one 
does not have to use a sword 


there is excellent 


x bucksaw blades 
/ cai and a good camp knife can 
ae an be made from one of them, 

| . Now while we want well tem- 


pered steel for the blade the 
part of the blade that runs up 
through the handle, A. B, Fig. 
2, should not be tempered, and 
in order to make this part soft 
so that it may be easily mod- 
eled and that holes may be 
driven or drilled through it 
for the rivets or screws, dig 
a hole in the ground, Fig. 8, 
bury the part to be used for 
the blade, allowing the handle 
part to stick upright upon the 
surface, build a fire around 
the handle and keep it re- 
plenished until the metal be- 
comes red hot, you can then 
drive a hole through it with a 
steel punch, or even a_ wire 
nail, or after it is cooled the 
iron will be soft enough to 
drill a hole through it. 

Fig. 1 is a handmade hunt- 
ing knife, the blade of splen- 
did steel that will take an 


edge like a _ razor. It was 
given to the writer by Major 
Hegeman, an _— old Indian 


These knives were made from big , 


the metal of the 
blade, the latter extends to the top of the 
handle, see back view, Fig. 2. Fig. 3 shows 
the piece of steel cut from a saw blade. Fig. 
4 shows the pattern for a blade of a skinning 
knife, Fig. 5 shows a good pattern for a camp 
knife, Fig. 6 shows the pattern of one with 
a suggestion of the Bowie in its point. The 
writer would rather that you would not make 
a knife with a point, it is unnecessarily dan- 
gerous. Remember we do no stabbing in our 
line of work, and accidental stabbing may 
produce fatal results. 
Hunting knives with a pointed blade are 
made that way because hunters use them, 
or are supposed to use them in sticking 
the deer, elk, caribou or sheep and allow 
ing the animals to bleed after they have 
been shot, but the scouts are not hunting 
big game and one does not need a pointed 


knife with which to slice bacon, cut 
bread, whittle a stick, or cut kindling 
wood. After you have the piece of steel 


trimmed down to about the size you want 
it, get busy and make the handle for your 
knife. For this you can use two pieces of 
bone, or two pieces of wood about a quar- 
ter of an inch thick, and as wide as is 
convenient for your grip. Don't make the 
handle too big, but try and make it to 
fit your grasp, then the knife will not be 
topheavy. 


T the hardware shops you can get cop- 

per rivets with which to rivet the 
handle on to the blade, and the hardware 
man will tell you how to use the rivets; 
but a real woodsman prefers screws for 
the practical reason that if anything hap- 
pens to the handle the screws are easily 
remoyed and the knife is then ready for 
a new blade. The handle can be made 
of bone, as I have already indicated, buck- 
horn, hickory, maple, apple, or any other 
close grained wood, it can be shaped and 
modeled with a rasp file. Before you 
make the blade do as Colonel Bowie did, 
make a cardboard pattern, put the outline 
on the steel with a wax pencil, or transfer 
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Seouta. Here’s a Chance to Do Some 


Useful Collecting = 
- The following request has been received from Mr. G. K. Noble, Curator in charge of the = 
2 Department of Herpetology, American Museum of Natural History 
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should be placed in container with live speci- 
mens, 

2. Several small jars (4 oz. bottle) filled 
with 1 per cent. formol. All gilled salamand- 
ers (larvae) should be killed by drowning in 
this weak formol and carried home in the 
solution. 

3. Electric hand lamp. 

4. Dip net fitted with small mesh bag. 


Land Collecting : 

1. Search under logs or rocks, especially 
moist ones and those lying loosely on ground. 

2. In piles of debris—under loose boards on 
the ground. 

3. Under bark of rotten logs. 


Water Collecting: 
1. By Day— 
(a) Running Water.—Turn over all stones 
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and logs, lying on edge of brooks. Larvac 
will be seen lying in bottom of deeper pools. 
Turn over rocks in pools for larvae. Pull up 
with the hands masses of leaves and water 
weeds growing on the edge of brooks. Throw 
on sloping bank about five feet from water. 
The salamanders will presently wiggle out and 
try to get back into the water. They can be 
seized as fast as they come out of the trash. 

(b) Standing Water (Springs, ponds, 
swamps). 

1. Trash collecting as above. 
pecially effective in springs. 
leaves from bottom of springs. 

2. Trapping.—An ordinary minnow trap 
baited with worms (in a piece of cloth) 
may be placed in any quiet water. Boards, 
logs, etc., should be’laid down on edges of 
spring or marsh. The collector should then 
look beneath them every day or so. 


This is es- 
Throw out 
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How to MaKe Your Own Camp Knives 


paper, such as stenographers use, then work 
the blade down to the shape of the pattern. 
This one can do with a file, with a grind- 
stone or with an emery wheel. 

Now look here, you Scouts, and you scout 
leaders, too! If you expect to make any- 
thing from a noggin to a camp knife without 
work, you have got another guess coming, 
besides there is no way of passing the buck, 
that is, shoving the work off on somebody 
else, you must make up your mind and do it 
yourself! Then make up your mind to en- 
joy it. When the writer was a kid the boys 
were taught skill and industry by the ex- 
ample of the older people; every boy of ten 
or eleven years old sported a watch chain 
which he had himself made of cherry pits, 
or a watch guard which he had braided of 
horsehair, and he wore a ring on his finger 
which he had made either from cannel-coal or 
a gutta percha button. There is an old lady 
in California today wearing a highly polished 
black ring which the writer made for her 
when he was not more than eleven years 
old and when Father Abraham Lincoln was 
President of the United States. 


T is not as much trouble to make a handle 
to a knife as it is to make a gutta percha 


ring. There should be at least two holes 
bored through one side of the handle and 
part way through the other in which the 


screws are ‘to fit. These holes must neces- 
sarily fit over the holes made in the metal 
part of the knife. The two sides of the 
handle need not be alike in shape or size 
at first when you fasten them to the knife, 
but they may be trimmed with a rasp file 
after they have been screwed in place so 
that they will fit your hand perfectly. Or 
the screws may be omitted and the halves 
of the handle bound in place with copper or 
insulated covered wire, and afterward shel- 
lacked. 

I have already told you how to make the 
scabbard in a previous number of Boys’ Lire, 
but since the things one writes about one 


month are not seen by the new subscribers of 
page 37) 


(Concluded on 
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2. By Night— 

(a) Look into springs or ponds with elec- 
tric light. Larvae and adults will be seen 
lying on the bottom. 

(b) Examine shallow water around edges 
of ponds, Salamanders may be seen clearly 
to depth of three feet and can be picked up 
by hand or with dip net. 


Shipping: 

Use covered tin pails (lard or other dis- 
carded pails will serve) and punch holes out- 
ward through the cover and upper sides of 
the pail, thus making openings for air and 
holes through which to pass wires to tie down 
the cover. 

Put an inch of water in the bottom of the 
pail and a handful or two of moss or dead 
leaves from the ground, 

Mark the pail: Live Material, Rush Deliv- 
ery, Keep Cool. 

Send tin by express, charges collect, to 


DEPARTMENT OF HERPETOLOGY 
AMERICAN MuseuM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
New York Cry, N. Y. 


Preserved specimens may be sent by mail 
or express. 


March 
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Oh, 1 sat in my cave on the side of the hill; 

1 fellow came along, said “ Hello Bill!” 

He was crazy as a buy, you can plainly see, 

When you see my initials, which are F. J, P. 

‘sé ELL, who in blazes are you, Cave 
Scout!” 

Oh, hello, fellows! Come in! Come in! 
Didn't hear you coming until you were right 
on top of me. 

‘But who are you?” 

Sh-h-h, come here, old pal, and I'll whisper 
in your ear. I dare not tell you for I'd hate 
to disappoint you. If you heard my name 
you'd say: “ Huh! Never heard of that guy 
hefore!’? Now don’t tell this to a soul, for 
a certain well-known person might hear of 
it and I wouldn't blame him for getting 
sore, but the other day a scout came along 
und said: “ Get out of that Cave, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr.: you're dis-s-s-covered.” Say, 
that scout is loonier than I am. Oh, well, 
never mind my name. Maybe I’m keeping 
it quiet to keep out of jail. 

* Well, then, tell me how to get rich.” 

Just a minute please. Operator, you've 
given this party the wrong number. He 
wasn't Rockefeller. ° 

“Oh, quit your kidding, Cave Scout, I’m 
serious.” 

Rich? Well, what kind of riches do you 
want? Riches, witches, stitches, hitches— 
ley! Open the door! Give me air! One 
of those poetry fits is coming on and nothing 
can stop it. Here goes! 

RICHES 
66 IVE mea rod, a reel, a gun, 

Grub and blankets for my pack, 

Pil hit for timber on the run- 
Don't expect me till I’m back; 
Far, far from man, where mountain stream, 
In headlong hurry pitches, 
Where rainbow trout in flashes yleam, 
There IT will find my riches. 


‘All right, old Sourdough, hit the grit, 
You’re welcome to such pleasure, 

But as for me Pu hare my bit, 

In quite a different measure; 

Give me a roaring, snorting car, 

That climbs trees and leaps ditches, 
Vo which no distance seems too far, 

Then TU say 1 have riches.” 


* Plain cash will suit me pretty fine, 
Just silver, gold and paper 

With double XX's in a line 

Is quite the proper caper: 

1 wad as big as Dempsey’s arm, 

A rou that says my britches, 

Cash never fails to work a charm, 
tnd that’s what J call riches!” 


Such things are fine, I must admit, 
Both snorting cars and fishin’ 

Yet J will freely tell you it 

Is not for that I'm wishin’; 

Real friends who never fail nor siverve, 
i strong, clean body which is 

Vore than gold—a chance to serve 
These I consider riches. 


y HEW! That's a corker! Hope none of 
you fellows never get that way! 
Riches? Just for a starter let’s ask this 

question: Who is the richest man who ever 

lived in America? 

* Oh, Rockefeller, I suppose.” 

All right, let’s talk things over for awhile 
and then we'll ask the question again. 

Funny, isn’t it, when there are so many 
different kinds of riches in the world that 
one of the least important of them all should 
xet the most attention! 

Take Mr. Rockefeller, for instance. He 
probably has more money than any man on 
earth. And yet I'll bet that if we had Mr. 
Nockefeller right here in the Cave where we 
could talk to him, he would tell us that he 
considers his greatest achievement the de- 
velopment of an industry which has brought 
so many blessings and such great enjoyment 
to mankind, I'll bet he'd never mention 


money, 
Some of you seem kind of skeptical. Well, 

then, what men in America had the most 

money at the time of the Revolutionary 
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“= By THE CAVE SCOUT | 2.” 


F.J.P ‘ 


War’? What's that? You don’t know? Well, 
neither do I, and I don't care. 
‘“*Hey, Cave Scout! Don't forget Robert 


Good for you, Scout. I wondered if any- 
body would pick me up on that. Robert 
Morris had money. But why do you re- 
member him? Not simply because he had 
money, but because he gave it to his coun- 
try. He was later imprisoned for debt and 
died a bankrupt. But how about the rich 
men who hung onto their money and did no 
particular good with it? Does anybody re- 
member their names? But everybody knows 
the names of men of that time who pos- 
other kinds of wealth—Benjamin 

who was rich in diplomacy, Pat- 
rick Henry who was rich in patriotism, 
George Washington who was rich in military 
genius and statecraft. 





RY again. Who were the rich men in 

the country in dollars and cents in the 
Civil War period? Stumped again, aren't 
we. But every boy here can name dozens of 
men of that period who possessed other 
riches of a more lasting kind. 

Daniel Boone was one of the wealthiest 
men this country ever produced. 

“But Cave Scout, I didn't know he had 
any money.” 

Neither do I. 3ut I do know he possessed 
probably the greatest fortune in adventure 
of any American. He will never be forgot- 
ten. Simply because he had adventure? 
Not at all, but because he was one of the 
most important factors in opening up the 
great Middle West to settlement. 

Seems as though people are remembered 
not because they had wealth, no matter what 
kind it was, but because they used it for 
some good purpose, 

“Well, it's kind of tough for us boys, 
Cave Scout. No more West to subdue, and 
it looks as though wars are going out of 
style.” 

Why, boys alive, can’t we realize that 
this world is just one vast storehouse of 
treasure! We can go to any library and 
help ourselves to the very best in literature 
and science. For centuries noble men and 
women have been at work recording the very 
best things of every age and handing them 
down for our present enjoyment—musicians, 
painters, sculptors, scientists, philosophers, 
theologians, poets. 

Add to that the wonderful development 
of science in the past fifty years, all re- 
corded and classified for our use. Why the 
average boy today possesses knowledge far 
in excess of the wildest dreams of the sages 
of old. Gosh, it doesn’t seem as though 
there is any reason for a boy to remain 
poor. Just pick the kind of wealth we want 
and help ourselves, And there are more 
new fields to explore and more new dis- 
coveries to be made than ever before. 

“ Sounds all right, Cave Scout, but I can’t 
get it out of my head that money—the real 
stuff—is the necessary thing.” 

All right,.then, take your money, gold and 
silver and notes, and go out, into the wilder- 
ness with it. Try to catch fish with it, try 
to shoot game with it and you'll find out 
whether or not it is the necessary thing. 

Of course, money is all right—it is neces- 
sary as a convenience in civilized life. I 
wish I had scads of it—there are so many 
ways I could use it to do good turns. And 
thousands of big-hearted men who have 
money are using their wealth in splendid 
ways. But we don't have to have money to 
be wealthy. I haven't enough money to 
afford a Tin Lizzie, but I have wealth, and 
hope, and every privilege and opportunity 
that belongs to an American citizen. I have 
a job to work at that gives me a chance to 
help others. I have all the great outdoors 
to play in. I'm rich. 

And of this I am absolutely certain, that 
of all the various kinds of wealth men may 
possess, the gredtest of all and the noblest 
of all is service. 

Who is the richest man who ever lived in 
America? ' 

“Mr. Cave Scout, I say Abraham Lincoln.” 





—THE CAVE SCOUT. 
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At Top—The Fenger 
High SchoolCadet 
Band, Chicago, Capt. 
J.D. Henderson, Dir- 
ector and Instructor, 
writes; “Most of the 
boys have Conn In- 
struments and you 
are sureto have all 
future orders if the 
boys have their way 
about it’’, 






Abow—Billy Markwith, of the famous Markwith 
Brothers, wizards of the Saxophone, featured as 
Brown's Saxophone Six,says: “Beyond question 
Conn Saxophones are the most remarkable in tone 
quality, brilliancy, perfect scale, mechanism and 
finish we have ever seen; we have tried them all. 


At left--The celebrated Jack Southerland, and his 
Saxophone Six, touring in high class vaudeville, 
says: “Your methods of building saxophones read- 
ily demonstrate the cause of their supremacy. 
They are simply wonderful: none can compare 
with them. 


Why Don't You Form a Band, 
or Saxophone Sextet? 


G=tT a few pals together; you'll soon find 

enough interested in music to start. And 
then the whole crowd will want to join, because 
it’s such fun. Folks everywhere will want to 
hear you; the boys’ band is always right where 
things are happening. 


It will be easy with Conn instruments. The 
world’s greatest artists choose them for their 
easy playing and beautiful tone. Drop us aline; 
we'll be glad to help you as we've helped hun- 
dreds of other boys’ bands get started. 


You can play a tune on a Conn Saxophone in one 
hour. In a short time you'll master all popular 
music. Fine for solos, trios, quartets, sextets, etc, 


Free Trial; Easy Payments 


Send coupon for details, and your copy of FREE BOOK 
Shown below. The Saxophone Book illustrates all the 
models and tells how to use them singly, in quar- 
tets, sextets, etc. The “Success Book” was written 
by John Philip Sousa and nine other famous artists. 
No obligation; merely send the coupon. 










y qAarde MARK REGISTER, 


307 Conn Bldg. Elkhart Ind. 


Agencies in all large cities 
NewYork Conn Co. 233-5-7 W.47*® St. 





C. G. CONN, Ltd., 307 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 

Please send free book “Success in Music and How to Win It,” or new 
“Saxophone Book” (check which desired) and details of your free trial 
plan. (Mention instrument.) 
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reports of the transmission across 
the Atlantic Ocean by amateur stations add new 

interest to this remarkable achievement. At the 

time our last issue went to press word had just been 

received of the success of the attempt, but details had not 
arrived, It will be remembered that Paul F. Godley made a 
special trip to Scotland to listen in on the messages. The 
tests were made from December 7 to December 16 each night 
between 7 P. M. and 1 A. M. 
The intense interest with 


HE latest official 


which Mr. Godley listened fer 
the first message to cross the Atlantic from an American 
amateur station may be imagined. On the first night through 
the hours of watchfulness but one message was picked up. 
It was a first district station, the call being 1 A A Y. The 
eall was not verified, however, since an inquiry at the sending 
station failed to show if a message was sent during the pre- 
scribed time. On the following night there was a heavy rain 
and wind storm, while the static was excessive. The most 
careful watch failed to pick up a single message from over- 
seas. 

On the third night, however, the first message on a 200- 
meter wave length to cross the Atlantic Ocean actually got 
through. The date, December 9, is therefore an important one 
in radio history. The signal was read with great distinctness. 
It came from the station of Minton Cronkite, at Greenwich, 
Conn., the call letters being 1 BCG. The message was strong 
and steady. Mr. Godley thereupon cabled to Mr. Cronkite 
praising the clearness of the signals, and asking that a com- 
plete message be transmitted. A message was sent on the 
night of December 11 and received by Mr. Godley, who replied 
by cable. 








Scout Kenneth R. Hinman of Plainfield, N. J., twelve years 
old, has invented a wireless receiving apparatus that fits neatly 
into a safety match bog. 

With this instrument and a pair of ordinary receivers the 
inventor is able to catch not only telegraph signals, but the 
regular broadcasting programmes from stations twenty and 
thirty miles distant. 

Kenneth and his brother, both scouts, show how the 
outfit works when one is lost in the woods in the dark. 
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N interesting series of experiments have been conducted by 

the United States Coast Guards with wireless telephone 
apparatus which will add to its regular use. In the tests the 
guards talked from their boats five miles out at sea to the 
patrol station near Atlantic City. It was found that, despite 
bad weather conditions, the boats could communicate as 
readily as a telephone conversation can be carried on ashore 
The radiophones will prove invaluable in guarding the coast 
line, since it will place the guards in instant communication 
with their bases, even in the severest storms. It is also 
expected to prove valuable in running down rum smugglers 
along the coast. 


VALUABLE news service is about to be broadcasted from 

Eiffel Tower in Paris. The latest news of the day in 
French finance and politics will be included. To bring the 
service up to the minute the Government wireless will listen 
in on news from other countries. The service will be free and 
is especially intended for newspapers and banks throughout a 
wide area about Paris. Small receiving sets are being sold in 
great numbers for listening in on the service. It is also 
planned to establish a wireless telephone service between Paris 
and London, so that any Paris subscriber can talk to a person 
in London by way of the Eiffel Tower station. The success of 
this plan of talking for long distance by radiophone will be 
watched with great interest, 





* about an inch from the side of the base 





The fact that a message was sent across the At- 
lantic Ocean on a 200-meter wave length was thus 
detinitely established beyond all question. 


Layne mong an interesting report has come from 
a station at Tucson, Arizona, that Mr. Cron- 
kite’s message was distinctly heard by this far west- 
ern station. It was picked up on December 9th and 
10th, which were the nights it was sent out and 
received in Scotland. The message worked equally 
well over land and sea. In performing this remark- 
able feat the 200 wave length message. covered about 
one-fifth of the circumference of the earth. 

Mr. Godley’s official list of the stations sending 
across the Atlantic Ocean on a 200-meter wave length 
follows: 

1 IRU, Hartford, Conn.; Robert S. Miner. 1 BDT, 
Atlantic, Mass; S. H. 7 Bowes 1 ARY, Burlington, 
/t.; University ‘of Vermont. 1 BGF, Hartford, Conn, ; 
Perry Briggs. 1 YK, Worcester, Mass.: Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute. 1 EM, West Somerville, Mass. ; 
Arthur D. Moulton. _1 XM, Cambridge, Mass. ; Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 1 RZ, Brookfield, 


Conn.; John W. Hubbard. ‘2 FP, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
H. C. Barber. 2 BML, Riverhead, L. I.; H. H. Bev- 
eridge. 2 FD, Flushing, L. I.; John Di Blasi. 2 EH, 
Riverhead, L. I.; Radio Engineers’ Station. 2 ARY 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; William Warren Redfern. 2 AJW, 
tabylon, L. I.; Harry 8. Collins. 2 BK, Yonkers, N. 
Y.; Carl E. Trube. 2 DN, Yonkers, N. Y.; Arnold 


Brilhart. 3 DH, 
sity. 3 FB, Atlantic City, 
8 ACF, Washington, Pa. ; 
Vandergrift, Pa.; Leroy M. 


Princeton, N. J.; Princeton Univer- 
N. J.; William Jordan, 3rd. 
Thomas F. McNary. 8 EV, 
Levinson. 8 XV, Cleve- 

8 RU, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
(Canadian), Newmarket, 


land, Ohio; F. S. MeCullough. 
Charles C. 
Ont. ; 


Rankin. 3 BP 
Edward 8S. Rogers. 
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Paul Godley, who successfully received the signals across the 
transmitted by Amcrican amateurs. 
ing ten thousand contestants over th — of the WDY 
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Atlantic, 
He is here photographed address- 
station 
at Roselle Park, N. 
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N the February issue a description and instructions were 
published on this page of,a simple form of radio receiver 
that any boy could make. Construction of the tuner, 
condenser and detector was outlined. 

Now we come to assembly and operation of the receiver to 
finish up the job. 

When the base for your receiving set has been varnished 
and completely dried. the parts should be carefully mounted 
upon it. Begin with the tuning coil. The coil should be placed 
and one-half inch in 
from the back. To fasten it in position pass two screws 
through the base from the under side, and have them enter 
the heads far enough to keep them firmly in position. 

Mount your condenser in front of the tuning coil, a little 
to the left of the center. When covered it should be one- 
half an inch from the front edge and a trifle more from the 
right hand edge. Two holes should be drilled in the base for 
the wires from the condenser. To fasten the tin cover of the 
condenser in position use two brass nails and drill holes in 
the tin to secure them to the base. 

The best position for the detector is in front of the tuning 
coil at the right of the condenser. A washer should be used 
at the rear end of the phosper bronze wire to separate it from 
the head of the screw, fastening it to the base board. The 
construction, it will be seen, is very simple and can readily 
be mastered by the average boy. 

The connecting up of the set and its operation is also very 
simple. It is obvious, of course, that the binding post at the 
right end of the tuner, which is connected with the wire which 
runs around the tube, is the one which sould be connected with 
the aerial. The binding post at the other end of the tuner 
should be connected with the sliding rod on the front of the 
coil which carries the slider marked 2. The ground connection 
should be made with this post. 


HE slider rod on the front of the coil should be connected 

with the left hand wire leading out of the condenser. 
This should be run down through the base and along the under 
side. Another wire should connect the right hand condenser 
wire with the screw which holds the detector cup in position, 
and run to the binding post at the lower right hand corner of 
the base. Another wire runs from this post to the 
screw which fastens the phosphor bronze wire or “ cat 
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the set screw. Next raise the end of the phosphor bronze wire, 
using a match or pencil, and let it fall on the crystal. The end 
of the wires should be slightly bent, so that it rests firmly on 
the crystal. Be careful not to touch the wire with the hands, 
but always adjust it by means of a small piece of wood. 

With the telephone receivers at the ear now move the sliders 
and adjust the detectors until you pick up the messages in 
your neighborhood. The slides will probably have to be ad- 
justed for each station. This adjustment is known as tuning. 
A little experience will enable any one quickly to adjust the 
instrument to get satisfactory results. 
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“That is the quatten Senet on 
all the time; grown-ups ask it 





ow pore ohedne wane 
every hand. Boys ask it, 
every day. 

So here is a simple explanation. 

There is a remarkable simplicity in the operation of a radio 
transmitting apparatus and the parts of most musical instru- 
ments, especially of the piano. 

The transmitter may be said to consist of two parts, which 
correspond to the string of a piano and its sounding board. 
In the first place the string of the piano, or the corresponding 
vibrator or oscillator in the radio transmitting station, produce 
the clear tone of a given pitch when struck which is sent out 
through space. The device for sounding the note in a musical 
instrument, or of sending out the waves in the radio station, 
may vary, but the principal remains the same. 

The sounding board of the piano may be compared in its 
action to the antenna in the transmitting station. The string 
of a piano when struck, however, forcibly does not make suffi- 
cient noise, and must be increased by an ingenious and sensi- 
tive sounding board. The oscillator in a sending station in 
the same way does not itself make enough disturbance to carry 
more than a short distance. The antenna is, therefore, formed 

(Concluded on page 38) 





whisker ” to the base, and continues along the bottom 
of the base to a hole and up through to the slider 
rod mounted on the top of the coil. The telephone 
receiver is connected with the two posts at the lower 
right hand corner of the base. 

It is understood, of course, that no two wires can 
come in contact at any point or short circuiting will 
occur. The arrangement of the base, as described, @-p{]} 
makes it possible to connect up the various parts and 
keep the wires well apart from one another. To 
fasten the wires to the base place them under the 
heads of small tacks or glue strips of paper over them. 
It will be well to insulate the base by raising it 
slightly above the table or rest upon which it stands. 
An effective plan is to drive four large round headed 
brass tacks on the under side of the base at each of 
the four corners, taking care that it rests perfectly 
flat. 

To connect up the set and make it ready for oper- 
ation it is only necessary to connect the wire leading 
to the aerial to the binding post at the right hand 
end of the tuner. The ground connection has already 
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been made. The telephone receiver, as heretofore 
explained, is connected with the two posts at the lower 
right hand corner of the base. 

To place the detector in operation put a small cry- 
stal of galena about three-eighths of an inch square 
in the cup and fasten it securely in place by means of 
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A “Simple Waterproof Tent 
By Ladd Plumley : 
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INTER or early spring is the right 

time to prepare for a summer 

camping trip. All the “ duffle” 

should be got ready well in ad- 
vance, and particularly the tent, which will be 
the house of the campers, should have care- 
ful preliminary attention. 

Most of the tents sold in the shops have 
two disadvantages; they are heavy to carry 
and they are rather expensive. The tent 
here described can be constructed by any one, 
and the material is inexpensive. Besides, it 
is very light and can be made into a small 
package, and there are also many other ad- 
vantage in its actual use. 

Ordinary unbleached cotton sheeting is the 
material for the tent. Sheeting can be 
bought in two yard widths, and five and 
one-half yards of sheeting, two yards wide, 
will be required for the tent and its “ fly,” 
as the latter is.called. The fly is merely a 
second tent, to be stretched over as an ad- 
ditional protection against a heavy rain, 

Cut the sheeting into two equal lengths, 
and this gives, for tent and fly, a width 
of six feet and a sloping depth of eight feet 
and three inches. When tent is pitched with 
a front height of five feet, and about six 
inches at the rear, the depth along the 
ground will be about seven feet, which will 
be ample for boy campers. 

The two pieces of sheeting should be 
turned over and hemmed along the raw 
edges, where it has been cut, and a half- 
inch hem is wide enough. The sewing should 
be done on a sewing machine and double 
stitched if the machine is a ‘chain stitch” 
machine. Stout tapes can be sewed on the 
four corners of the fly, and this is the 
neatest plan. But for myself I prefer to tie 
into the corners of the fly heavy cords, 
looping the cords into three inch loops, and 
this can be neatly done if care be used in 
the tying. 


HE tent itself is not provided with tapes 

or loops, the means of fastening the tent 
to the saplings which serve for the poles be- 
ing ordinary carpet tacks. For tacking the 
tent to the poles the camper carries with 
him a box of tacks and a small tack hammer 
—the smallest size of tack hammer which 
can be bought. I use for this purpose a 
hammer about seven inches long. the head as 
well as the handle cast in a single piece of 
iron, and the claw at the end of the handle. 
Most hardware stores sell’ tack hammers of 
this description. 

Tent and fly should be waterproofed with 
the solution given below and used as 
directed. 

Dissolve ten ounces of lime in ten quarts 
of water and add four ounces of alum. Al- 
low the mixture to stand until it is clear, 
which will take four or five hours. Make 
a small bundle of the tent and fly and place 
the bundle in a large pan or basin. Pour 
the solution over the cloth, the fluid should 
cover every portion. Allow it to soak over 
night, or for twelve hours. The cloth should 
then be well rinsed in rain water, dp not 
use well water or ordinary hydrant water. 
The tent and fly should be stretched in the 
sun and dried thoroughly. 

When tent and fly are set up in position, 
it is a good plan to cover the fly with 
small green twigs, thus providing a protec- 
tion against sparks from the campfire, which 
might burn holes in the cloth. 

Every detail connected with pleasant camp- 
ing must have the most careful attention. 
A skilled woodsman will make himself per- 
fectly safe and comfortable where the igno- 
rant tenderfoot will be in danger and be 
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miserably wretched. With a cotton sheeting 
tent and fly, waterproofed in the manner 
described, my brother and I once camped 
in perfect comfort for a rainy week 
in the Catskill Mountains. At times dur-, 
ing that wet week there fell deluges from 
the condensed clouds which hung low in the 
high-altitude valley. The nights were cold, 
but we selected a site which was well pro- 
tected and in heavy timber, and we pro- | 
tected the sides and back of our tent with 
an abundance of balsam toppings, so as to 
keep out wind and rain. The tent faced 
our campfire, and we would return soaked to 
the skin from our trout fishing, take off 
everything, wrap ourselves in our blankets 
and hang our wet duds on the forked 
stakes in front of the fire. At night, sleep 
ing with our feet toward our log fire-place. 
we were sometimes overwarm, and one niglit 
my brother slipped away and took a plunge 
bath in a pool of the trout stream at the 

side of which we had made our camp. 


ITH a little experience, the rapidity with 

which the tent here deseribed can be 
set up is quite marvelous. My brother and I 
once gave an exhibition to some friends who 
were interested in woodcraft, and in less 
than half an hour all was complete, tent and 
fly were in position, fireplace, with its back- 
logs, completed, browse heaped within tent 
for bedding, and wind and storm shields of 
hemlock toppings heaped at sides and rear. 

No tent poles are carried, saplings make 
the best poles for the tent. Two stout sap- 
lings, nine and one-half to ten feet long, are 
cut for the side poles, and the longer edges 
of the tent turned over and tacked at in- 
tervals of three inches to the poles, the tacks 
not driven full in, so as to be easily with- 
drawn when the camp site is changed. The 
uprights at the front are stout saplings, 
sharpened at the bottom, and with the stubs 
of the branches left, for supports for the 
tent poles and for hooks for clothing and for 
a cross piece which braces the uprights se- 
curely. The uprights are driven into the 
ground or moss, and, if necessary, braced 
with saplings or cords to near standing 
trees, so as to make secure against wind. 
After the side poles are in position and se- 
cured by tyings in the forks of the uprights, 
the fly is stretched above the tent by means 
of the cords or tapes at the corners. At 
the front the fly is tied to the uprights and 
at the back to stakes which are driven into 
the ground, or to standing saplings or trees, 
There should be a six inch space left be 
tween tent and fly, as in a heavy downpour 
the fly may stretch and adhere to the tent, 
thus causing a leak. 

After tent and fly has been set up, if 
there be any hint of shakiness, stout stakes 
should be driven into the ground and upright 
further braced. And for this and other pur- 
poses the campers should have with them 
an abundance of stout cord. 

The fireplace, which is intended solely for 
warmth, and not for the cooking, is built by 
driving sharpened stakes into the ground, 
the stakes sloping toward the tent. Against 
the stakes green logs are piled. The fire is 
built of small dry stuff on the tent side of 
the fireplace. During the night the green 
backlogs will burn down, and, unless it is a 
very cold night, the campers will have 
plenty of heat without adding further fuel 
to the fire. As has been said, the fireplace 
should not be used for cooking purposes. 
A camp cooking fire should be at a little 
distance from the tent, so that all cooking 
odors, grease, and the cooking utensils will 
be away from the clothing and from the 
sleeping quarters. 
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VERY scout wants to know his knife or 

his camping ‘axe from others and he wants 
to be sure of getting it back if he happens to 
lose either one. Here is a way he may put 
his name on either knife or axe. 

Pour some strong apple vinegar in a bottle 
and add some copperas, blue stone, table salt 
and borax and shake until the blue stone is 
dissolved. You then will have a cutting solu- 








ELTON 7, 


tion. To cut the initial or name, apply a 
piece of laundry soap to the blade thick 
enough so that the substance will not go 
through to blade... With a sharp pencil 





write the name in the soap, then drop the 
solution in the crevice, let it stay about five 
minutes, rub off and there is your name. You 
can buy the copperas, blue stone, and borax 
at any drug store. 
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I Got My 


Spinaway Motor, FREE 


And you can say this, too. 


Can’t you just imagine the expressman 
bringing a big crate to your house, 
marked with your name—a present from 
the Spinaway Boat Motor Company? 
Pry the boards loose, and there’s a 
brand new Spinaway Detachable Row- 
boat Motor, its beautiful green gasoline 
tank shining out at you, its Patented 
Disappearing Crank Handle just waiting 
for you to give it a twist, its big bronze 
propeller all ready to start churning. 


That’s something worth while! Every 
regular fellow who likes the water wants 
a power-boat—and the Spinaway puts 
you in that class. Talk about fun! 
Clamp the Spinaway to the stern of 


Detachable 





any rowboat or canoe, start the propel- 
ler going, grab the tiller and go to it. 
Captain Kidd was a piker compared to 
the voyage of exploration that spreads 
before you. Hug the shore or let ’er out 
and get the slap of the waves. You 
don’t have to give a thought to any- 
thing except the excitement and fun of 
steering the boat—the Spinaway is a 
pal you can depend upon to take you 
anywhere. Under-water exhaust, pro- 
tected spark plug, 300 to 1000 revolu- 
tions of the fly-wheel per minute. It’s 
a beauty—and it can be yours, without 
cost. The Spinaway sells for $95 with 
magneto ignition and $90 with battery 
ignition, so you see you are getting a 


Inighty fine offer when you get it free. 


The Motor You May Earn 
By Filling Out a Few Cards 


That’s all we want you to do—just fill out some 
cards which we will send you, giving us the names 
of some of the people in your town who own row- 
boats or canoes, 
up the names you send us and try and sell them 
Spinaway Motors. 
boat owners are interested, and if you'll send us 
the names, we'll do the rest. 
asking you for a cent of money. 
when you fill out the cards. 


Send Us the Coupon Today 


This will be easy. We'll follow 
Spinaways sell fast, because all 


Remember, we are not 
Your part is done 


For the Plan and Cards 


Even if we sell only one motor to your list, you 
can’t lose—but we want to tell you about this and 
the whole plan in a special letter. 


Don’t let the fellow around the corner beat you 
to it. 
want (a card for each boat owner) and we'll send 
you a supply, together with the full story. 
today. 
bring you your Spinaway Motor. 


Mark on the coupon how many cards you 


Do this 
Get started so that the expressman can 


Spinaway Boat Motor Co. 


Owned and controlled by Heefer Mfg. Co. 
230 So. Chicago Ave. 


Freeport, III. 


SPINAWAY BOAT MOTOR CO., 


230 So. Chicago Avenue, Freeport, Illinois. 


Please send me ;...... cards (write in number wanted). I also want the plan. 
Mame... .0isere eet arie wei aL OR ih ental gio ails Sein’ wie Sistas cane csp sin bea the es coce 
Address 6:6. 5d ta hbie oC ROVE Ao ie hae b's 916 8'6 KS MSS TG ES bh ASAE Se Oe ceece 





BOYS’ LIFE 


Animals and Other Things 


First Prize awarded to Bob Clary, Ketchican, Alaska 
Contest Rules Appear on Page 33 


MUD BATHERS sig THE N 
Stour ERMEST GANOTT, Pembroke ky. . LYLE W bliter CRACK oe ra > Le. 


: THE ORIGINAL SEA SCOUTS 
BoB CLARY, kKelchicar., Alasker 


NORMAN HETLAND 
Milnor; N-Dak. 


“WELL, ILL JUST “T. & MOUTHFUL ~ 
SAMES DORAN, Potato ion Pre. 


FRIENDLY 


L.FLA LINDSAY, Jrrecaria 
Alberta. Ca. 


“DEER ME -WnAaT A Root!” 
WH BHULD, CPacago, Ml, 


WHAT DO YOU WANT MY PICTURE FoR 
LE0vARD BRimE, Lockforad, Cad. 


CURTIS BAXTER y PE Peeasand W. Ya. 


SOMETHING ON HIS MIND 
Jorn LLOvD, Kotheslter Vy 


A FREAK GROWTH “WH ee 
JULIAN JENNER, £ Seattle Wash _ econ Meron Ceoenere 2 Meat 


_ — 


HoT SPRING TERRACES oF YELLOWSTONE, “da@LUP- ¢LUR QUOTH THE MAGPrE "NEVERMORE ‘THE TOTEN POLE 
pt ne py Ay Meridia, Tex. H, BRYAN, Sealtle, Dh ad: CARL LEUTHI, Killdeer: N. Dak 
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Daniel Boone -- Wilderness Scout 


(Continued from page 11) 
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Another time the situation was reversed. 
A small party of Indians met a larger party 
ot whites. Before the latter could fire the 
Indians began to cut up the most extraor- 
dinary monkeyshines, running in circles, crawl- 
ing about on their hands and knees, hopping 
fantastically about, standing on their heads. 
So imbecile was this unexpected performance 
that the white men stared at them bung-eyed 
in astonishment. -And before they could re- 
cover their wits, the Indians one by one had 
faded away. 


| 5 grt had the great gift of patience. 
years he had spent in his almost solitary 
explorations : and now again he was willing to 
wait. There is no use in rushing things to 
failure. Willing to take the most terrible 
chances when it seemed necessary, he believed 
in having things as near right as possible 
before he started any big project. It would 
be all well-enough to take his family in and 
establish it: but defense, companionship, and 
above all, the fulfillment of his dream de- 
manded that others should accompany and fol- 
low him. So patiently he made his calm re- 
cital over and over, forming public sentiment 
until at last in September, three years before 
the beginning of the Revolutionary War, Dan- 
iel and Squire Boone and their families left 
their old home. Farther along toward the 
mountains they were joined by five other 
families. The party was now a strong one. 
There were forty men, well armed, 

They had with them the materials for per- 
manent settlement—pack horses, cattle, milk 
cows for the children, swine, seeds, the sim- 
ple household utensils of that time, including 
now full-sized axes instead of the toma- 
hawks the explorers had used. For bedding 
they carried blankets and quilts, where the 
hunters had been content with skins, 

To be sure, this does not seem like great 
luxury, especially when we consider that 
wooden plates and platters and gourd cups 
were in exclusive use on the table. The 
hunters of the families used their hunting 
knives, while the rest of the family had one 
or at most two knives among them. The very 
well-to-do might own, as a matter of great 
pride, a few pewter dishes and spoons, but 
these were unusual. There were always a few 
iron cooking kettles. Beyond that the neces- 
sities and luxuries of life were to be fash- 
ioned in the wilderness from the original 
materials. 

The journey began propitiously under the 
direction of the Boones. Squire had been over 
the road so often that he knew it every foot. 
where the best camping places were and how 
long each day’s journey should be. All went 
well until they were far into the mountains 
and were actually approaching the gap. 





Two 


ERE the party went into camp to await 
the arrival of still others who had agreed 
to meet them at this point; some forty men 


who had decided to go without their familfes 4 


for the time being, and a man named Russell. 
While waiting Boone sent his eldest son, 
James, a boy of sixteen, with two men and 
some pack horses to notify Russell and to get 
some flour and farming tools that had been 
promised. They made the journey safely, and 
were returning laden, accompanied by Rus- 
sell’s son, two of Russell's negro slaves and 
two or three white workmen. Somehow they 
either missed their way or were belated, and 
went into camp for the night only about three 
miles from the main party. At daybreak they 
were fired into by a Shawnee war party and 
all were killed on the spot, except one of the 
white laborers and a negro, who managed to 
escape. Boone, hearing the firing, galloped 
up with his men; but too late. 

This tragedy not only threw the little party 
into the profoundest grief for those who had 
been killed, but it also gave pause to the 
whole enterprise. There had been no expecta- 
tion of Indian hostility on this side of the 
mountains. This might be merely a chance 
raiding party of a few irresponsible braves, of 
course; but, on the other hand, it might be 
intended as a warning that immigration of 
settlers would not be tolerated. Indians were 
no fools. Except in moments of drunkenness 
or ungovernable anger, they always treated 
well the traders, of whatever nationality, who 
came among them. Often, as we have seen, 
they even half-tolerated the stray hunters 
who pushed out in advance of exploration. 
But on settlement they were apt to look with 
suspicion, or even with hostility. 

It must be remembered that this venture 
was a little different from any of the pioneer- 
ing that had gone before. Heretofore the 
frontier had been extended by somebody's go- 
ing to live just a little farther out than any- 
body else; but still keeping in touch. It was 
a slow growth outward. But here these set- 
tlers.were pushing boldly out to form an island 
entirely surrounded by savagery. 

So these few men thought that if the In- 
dians had made up their minds to resist, it 
would be mad folly to cut themselves away 
from all support. What could forty do 
against thousands? In spite of Boone's pro- 
tests it was decided to abandon the expedition. 
They were not cowards lightly turned aside 
by the first opposition, but they considered 
the time not’propitious. 

Some of them returned to whence they had 
come, but the majority, Boone among thein, 
having sold their old farms, were unwilling 
to turn back. So they settled in the Clinch 
Valley, near where they had stopped, and 
there made themselves homes, 

(To be continued in the April Boys’ LiFe) 





Why-I-Subscribed Contest 


Winner for March, P. L. John M. Pittenger, Akron, Ohio 
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Five years ago, in a little village in West- 
ern Pennsylvania a little lad got hold of a 
Boy Scout -Handbook, Although only ten 
years old he grasped the idea of Scouting 
and looked forward eagerly to the time when 
he could become a scout. . He read that Hand- 
book continually and studied it carefully. It 
the handbook he saw the advertise- 


was in 
ment for Boys’ Lire which led to his sub- 
scription. Hungry to hear more about real 


red blooded American boys, he asked his par- 
ents to subscribe to Boys’ Lire, for coun- 
try boys do not get so much to read as the 
boys in the city, nor do the grown up’s maga- 
zines interest or satisfy the boy. It takes 
a boy’s magazine. 
delight when he got a year’s subscription to 
Boys’ Lire the next Christmas. (It makes 
an excellent Christmas present for any boy.) 
Ile read the magazine eagerly and lent it 
to his boy friends. He has been taking it 
ever since, part of the time through the troop, 
for on his twelfth birthday he was taken 
into a Troup of Scouts, having moved to the 


city. Today he is an Eagle Scout, Patrol 
Leader, Scribe, and one of the most up-to- 
date scouts in Troop 5, Akron, Ohio. I can 


safely say that if it had not been for Boys’ 
Lire he would not have reached the rank 
he has for I happen to be that boy. 

I say this entirely without boasting just 
to show how Boys’ Lire has helped me. 

As a patrol leader, I find out what other 
patrols are doing and what mine ought to 
be doing, new stunts for Patrol Meeting, ete. 
I can ask questions and tell my troubles in 
Dan Beard’s Scouting Section and get them 


1922 


Imagine his surprise and - 


answered by the best authority on scouting 
and one of the best scouts in America, 


As a scribe, I learn the Official News 
straight from National Headquarters. I get 
new ideas for keeping my records and so 
keep up with the times. 

As a plain scout I see what the other 


scouts are doing, I get new pointers on Na- 
ture, Bird Study, Craftmanship and scouting 
in general. I read the “ Think and Grin” 
Section, those columns of funnybone ticklers. 
I get the latest prices on the official uniform 
and equipments. 

I find out about the scouts of other lands 
in the World Brotherhood of Boys, and 
last but not least I get a lot of clean, peppy, 
wholesome stories, written by the _ best 
authors in America, which every boy, wheiuer 
he is a Boy Scout or not, ought to be able 
to read. 

Boys’ Lire stands for and is making the 
boys of today the clean, stalwart citizens of 
tomorrow. 

As a magazine for boys not scouts Boys’ 
LIFE stands second to none. With its abun- 
dance of good stories, the pages of pictures, 
articles on nature, etc., it is a magazine for 
real boys. 

As for Scouts, I can only say that Boys’ 
LIFE is to scouting what textbooks are to 
school. ‘The Handbook for Boys” and 
Boys’ Lirp going hand-in-hand, make a com- 
bination that can't be beat. 

I most emphatically recommend Boys’ 
LIFE to every red-blooded American Boy and 
guarantee that no real boy will ever regret 
(if he does he is not a real boy) subscribing 
to Boxs’ Lire. 




















March! Can You? 


OU find out as you keep on in Scouting that you want many 

things you always wanted, but now you have a new and 

better use for them. True to its policy of SERVICE TO 

SCOUTS, the Supply Department (which is not solely inter- 
ested in building up a big business but in meeting scout needs 
quickly and at lower-than-store prices for your benefit) is 
prepared to fit out the Troop Bugler and the Troop Fife and 
Drum Corps in great shape, and at money-saving prices. 





DRUMS— 


OUR popular models are carried by the Supply Department, including the 
F 6 inch high Professional Model,No.1 190 and the High Street Model used 
in the group on this page. This is the No. 1075 SNARE STREET DRUM, 
regulation pattern, maple shell, finely finished hoops, calfskin heads, leather braces. 
os a instrument in every way. Shipping weight 8 lbs. With hickory sticks, 
Other drums, $7.50, $9.00, $10.00 and $11.00, fully described and illus- 
trated in the CATALOG ISSUE of SCOUTING. Slings and extra sticks also. 


FIFES— 


OOD fife music is always popular, but comparatively rare. You need a 
good instrument to produce good fife music. For drum and fife corps pur- 
poses you want a real fife. Supply Department carries but one instrument— 

the No. 1066A DRUM FIFE, new U. S. Army standard model, brass nickel- 
plated and highly polished, hard rubber mouthpiece. Superior to wood fifes, 
which crack. Easy to blow. Key of C. Shipping weight 8 oz. Each, $1.00 

Same fife in key of Bb—(B flat)—No. 1067A. 


Extra MOUTHPIECE for fifes, an aid in learning to play, No. 1066B, 
15c, prepaid. 


BUGLES— 


RUM corps or no drum corps, every troop wants a bugler. That may 

be your ambition. Now is the time to get in trim for camp work. The scout 

in the group is playing the No. 1065 bugle, a good quality instrument, 
easy to blow and with mellow tone, key of G, with tuning slide to F. Mouth- 
piece attached with chain. Shipping weight 21% Ibs., $3.50. 

The same bugle, somewhat better quality, No. 1415, shipping weight 3 Ibs., 
$4.00. 

Extra mouthpiece, No. 1065A, prepaid, 35c. 

We supply a serviceable green felt bugle bag for $1.00 prepaid, No. 1235. 


MOHAIR BUGLE CORDS, 7 yards long, with tassels in red, white, blue, 
yellow, and combinations of red, white and blue, No. 1226, $1.75 prepaid. 


HE YANKEE DOODLE METHOD BOOKS are thoroughly approved for 
self-instruction on the drum, bugle and fife—Nos. 3395, 3394 and 3396, 


respectively. 50c each, prepaid. 


PRING COMING! Already has one foot over the threshhold. SUMMER 
CAMPS are ‘almost in sight. tdoor scout activities will soon increase 
with a rushe BE PREPARED. Consult your troop copy of the Catalog 
and check up your scout needs. Every article guaranteed, price in every 
case forced down to meet your abilities. 

The Catalog is something you will be glad to have in your own room. Its 
cost prevents free distribution, but you can secure a copy of this beautifully 
illustrated and complete catalog of official scout equipment and scout supplies 
by remitting 10c to cover the cost of mailing. 


SCOUT SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 






































Height doesn’t mean a thing to Alfred H. Dow, who is here 
seen doing daring stunts thirty stories above the Grand Canyon 
of lower Broadway, while his partner, Walter G. Reed, lool:s 


on. These men are members of a group of skymen in New York 
to whom are given all the hazardous tasks to be performed on 
the tops of buildings and church steeples 


} had will soon be possible to reach the tops of many famous 
Swiss mountains by means of aeroplanes. The landing 
places: have already been selected, and made ready and aero- 
planes especially equipped for landing in the snow. The 
special aeroplanes used for the purpose carry six passengers 
and six guides. Aeroplanes will take passengers to the very 
top of several mountains or at an altitude of over 15,0C0 feet. 
In ascending Mont Bianc the aeroplanes will carry passengers 
to an elevation of 14,000 feet, leaving only 1,500 feet to be 
climbed. At present tourists for Mont Blanc require sixteen 
hours for the trip, and must spend a night at an elevation 
of 19,000 feet. The aeroplane enables tourists to leave 
Chamonix an hour before sunrise and reach the landing place 
in twenty minutes, from which the summit is only an Hour's 
climb. The return trip can be made in less than an hour 
and a half, saving more than fifteen hours and an immense 
amount of hard work. 
CONCERNING ATOMS. 

pn ange generally agree that the atom consists of small 

particles, each of which revolves in its own orbit. The mo- 
ment that some plan is hit upon for utilizing the forces with 
which these particles revolve the greatest force in the world 
will be unlocked. A pound of matter may suffice when prop- 
erly harnessed to propel an aeroplane across the continent 
or heat a whole block of apartment houses. Since all the 
elements are made of atoms it will be possible to transform 
or transmute one element into another as soon as the secret 
of these revolutions is learned. Gold or lead, for example, are 
merely atoms arranged in a different manner. The discovery 
it is believed may be made within the next few years. 

RADIO FROM MARs? 


M2 than one radio engineer of unquestioned standing has 
a announced at one time or another that he has picked upa 
radio message from Mars. While it is probable that so far 
they have all been mistaken it is still within the range of 
possibilities that such a message may some day be received 
from the sky. As every wireless man knows the radid waves 
all directions. 


are spherical in shape and are flung out in 
Should such a message be sent out from Mars or any other 


planet, it would therefore fly through space until it reached 
the earth where some antenna would pick it up and by means 
of the receiving apparatus render it audible to the human ear. 

Now the most powerful sending apparatus on earth at 
present is capable of creating waves less than 20,000 meters 
in length. On the other hand there is receiving apparatus in 
operation which could pick up waves six or eight times this 
length. When waves are detected much larger than could 
be thrown out by any earthly transmitting apparatus there 
is, of course, the possibility that they have come from some 
other planet. 

There are many such signals reaching the earth. In some 
cases they are picked up at the time violent motions are 
noticed on the sun and may therefore have to do with the 
sun spots, and not with wireless men on Mars. Others are 
probably created by thunderstorms. The receiving apparatus 
has been developed to catch and indentify this particular 
form of wave. The sound of a wave produced by thunder is 
readily distinguished from the hum of the radio waves. 

Some of the waves of immense amplitude are probably cre- 
ated by the combinations of waves from other stations sent 
eut at the same time. On coming together a number of 
smaller waves may be created which are rolled together, thus 
developing tremendous force. As these waves are formed 
they may develop a character which sounds like a definite 
signal and the radio man with imagination may be deceived 
into believing them to be messages. Since they have an 
amplitude far greater than that of any sending station on 
this earth it might be concluded that they have come from 
planets which have a much more powerful sending apparatus 
than have yet been developed on the earth. 

Some of the greatest scientists, well as radio experts, 
have declared that a wireless message from Mars or some 
other planet is within the range of possibilities. Several wire 
men are convinced that they have actually listened in 
on messages sent out from some neighboring planet. Perhaps 


as 


less 





Model Airplanes 


XCELLENT results have been obtained with the biplane 
form of model hydro airplanes. Anyone who has experi- 
mented with this fascinating flying craft will soon discover for 
himself that the principal difficulty lies in getting sufficient lift- 
ing power. The hydro, obviously, in getting off the water and 
carrying the additional weight of its pontoons, requires more 
lifting surfance than the model launched from the hand. In the 
new model two large planes are used one above the other, and 
these are besides staggered and swept back, A third triangular 
wing is placed back of the base of the main frame for the sake 
of greater stability. 

The conventional triangular frame is used for the fuselage. 
The upper wing has a span of about thirty inches and the 
lower of about twenty-five inches. These wings may be made 
after the familiar pattern, using thin spruce strips and cover- 
ing with silk or bamboo paper. The wings should be about 
four or five inches in depth and be separated by a distance 
equal to their depth. Both planes are set on the frame in a 
horizontal position. The stagger should be one inch—that is, 
the front edge of the upper plane should be one inch further 
forward than the entering edge of the lower plane. It will be 
well to experiment with the degree at which the wings are 
swept back, but ten degrees will probably be found to be the 
best angle. A small plane is carried forward as in the ordinary 
forms of monoplane models, 

Excellent results have also been obtained by varying the 
forms and position of the floats. The plane is supported on 
the water by three floats, a large one in the center and two 
very small ones at the extreme outer ends of the lower of the 
main planes. The large central float is made fifteen inches 
long, four inches wide and one inch deep. It is made of bam- 
boo strips covered with silk and varnished carefully to render 
it water tight. The forward edge of the pontoon is tapered up- 
ward to lessen the resistance of the water on raising. The 
two smaller pontoons may be two inches in length and one inch 
in width, and may be attached to the outer ends of the wings 
by flexible bamboo strips. The position of the two outer pon- 
toons not only assists in lifting the hydro, but helps maintain 
an even keel. 

By using the biplane form, the hydro, it will be found, lifts 
quickly from the water, The planes fore and aft again make it 
possible to control the plane once it is aloft. These can be 
raised or depressed at will until the hydro on reaching the 
desired elevation flies on an even keel. The model complete 
would not weigh more than five ounces, which is very light 
for a craft of this type. It should be possible to obtain flights 
of 300 feet or more after rising from the water, the hydro re- 
maining aloft for upwards of half a minute. 
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me amateur wireless man may some day so perfect the 
receiving apparatus that he will pick up such a message and 
make certain of its origin. 


How Lone Can WE LIVE ON THE EARTH? 
CIENTISTS have been engaged in an interesting controversy 
recently as to the length of time the earth's crust will 
remain habitable. In the old days it was calculated that the 
earth and sun were gradually cooling off at a steady rate, and 
that in a few millions years at most it would be too cold 
on our planet for life to be supported. It was not thought 
that there was any other source of heat in the universe to 











A great cane suspension bridge across the Dihang River in 
Southern Tibet has been built by the Abor tribesmen ; the bridge 
is 50 feet above the river in the middle and 100 feet at the ends 
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Stray steers or cattle rustlers have a hard time hiding from 
the cowboys today with this arireless assistant aiding the rang- 


ers. The searching cowpunchers now have a wireless telephone 

to be used on horseback ; the current is grounded through the 

horse’s shoes from a metal plate under the saddle. By means 

of this cowhands can keep in touch with each other at al] times, 
even though they are at extreme ends of the range 


replace the sun. With the discovery of radium and the 
scientific principles it involves, all this is changed. It is now 
believed that there are other sources of heat on the earth 
independent of the sun which will make the earth habitable 
for a much longer period than was formerly supposed. The 
new calculation is based upon the rate of change in uranium 
of which radium is one of the stages. The latest estimate is 
that our earth will remain habitable for one billion years 
from date. 
3REAKING Force oF GRAVITY 

A® Italian scientist announces that he has successfully 

completed a series of experiments which have enabled him 
to do away in part with the force of gravity. If this dream 
of the ages can be realized a thousand engineering problems 
will be solved at a stroke. The Italian in these tests sur- 
rounds a lead sphere with a layer of air and again with a 
thick layer of lead or mercury and finds that this envelope 
absorbs part of the weight of the original sphere. The frac- 
tion of weight absorbed is small, but if this can be accom- 
plished science is on the way to discoveries of the greatest 
significance. 


THE 


MINUS THE WATER 


IIE great problem of transporting food throughout the 

country and overseas would be greatly simplified and prices 
reduced if the water were first squeezed out of it. In several 
countries experiments are being carried on in drying all kinds 
of foods which it is believed will revolutionize transportation 
and make famines impossible in the future. An ordinary 
tomato, for instance, contains 94.3 per cent of water, a cab- 
bage 91.5, corn 75.4 and meats and fish over 75 per cent of 
water. By removing this water the bulk and weight of the 
food is reduced about ninety per cent. In other words, one 
market wagon or freight car could then do the work which 
it now requires ten to perform. One reason why Germany 
held out so long was that she dried her food. This obvious 
economy is likely to have a general application in the near 
future. 

How Long Is a Foor? 

O one knows exactly how long a foot or a meter really is. 

The best we can do is to make a standard of measure and 
keep it under glass at the same temperature and then ap- 
proximate its length. If we measure this standard with the 
most accurate ruler there is always room for yariation. Even 
the line which indicates the fraction of an inch has width 
if examined under a_ microscope. The standards kept 
in Washington, London, Paris and other places are made 
of bronze, which is little affected by changes of tempera- 
ture, but even then allowances for expansion and shrinkage 
must be made, which are so slight that the human eye can- 
not detect them. In transferring these measurements even 
the date and the hour of the day must be recorded, 


A Parpr WEED CONTROL 

HE scientific farmer of the future will probably have a new 

weapon with which to fight his ancient enemy, the com- 
mon weed. Instead of attacking weeds with a hoe, or pulling 
them from the ground, it is planned to cover the ground with 
a layer of paper sufficiently tough to prevent their young 
blades from rising. This covering is so contrived that the 
crop which is to be raised will have no trouble in penetrating 
the layer. Experiments have been made in Hawaii with suc- 
cess in protecting the sugar crop in this way. The paper 
or pulp is first moistened and laid over the ground. The 
shoots of the sugar cane it has been found, are sufficiently 
strong to penetrate the layer of paper while wet, while the 
weeds which menace the crop start later, and are not strong 
enough to penetrate the paper when the pulp is dry. It is 
believed that the same method can be applied to other crops 
which will greatly increase production. 
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Think and Grin 











MARCII! This month always sounds like 
a good “up and doing” scout time, It is 
usually a fast moving blustery kind of month 
and it takes a good tough scout to live 
through it out-of-doors. Once in a while a 
fellow has to creep into a house to rest his 
breath. When he opens the door he should 
be careful that old Idle Five Minutes is not 
there ahead of him or manages to come in 
with him. This lazy old scout has a book 
of jokes and all he wants is an audience. 
Once a fellow cultivates old I. F. M.’s com- 
pany it is “good bye” to the husky, busy, 
peppy, active, live-wire, scouty scouting.. The 
best way to kill time is to wallop old Idle 
Five Minutes over the bean. Here he comes 
boys! MARCH! Beat him to the end of 
this column of jokes by at least a full min- 
ute. MARCH! 


Winners of March Think and Grin 

Ralph Reynolds, New York; Scout Robert 
Geiger, Michigan; Scout Robert W. Osborne, 
Arkansas; George Kelly, Pennsylvania: Rus- 
sell Kershner, Pennsylvania; Gerson Lublin, 
New York City ; Bob Van Ness, Illinois ; Scout 
Montgomery Oscanyan, New Jersey; Donald 
Crosby, Texas; John Weaver, Virginia; Le- 
Roy Olson, Michigan; Scout Wm. Erickson, 
Iowa; Wilbur Miller, Judson C. Watts, New 
Jersey ; Scout Vincent Bergstrom, Minnesota, 


Nothing In It 


Why is an empty purse always the same? 
Because you never find any change in it, 











A Shocking Tale 


First Class: Whatchareadin about? 
Second Class: Electricity. 

I’. C.: Current events, huh! 

8. C.: No, light reading. 


. Older 

Manager (to applicant for office boy va- 
cancy): Aren't you the boy who applied 
for this position a fortnight ago? 

Boy: Yes, sir. 

Manager: And didn’t I say I wanted an 
older boy? 

Boy: Yes, sir, That’s why I’m here now! 








Good Turns for Seascouts 
First Sailor: How do you like the life in 
the navy? Quite a few new turns for a fel- 
low to get used to, aren’t there? 


Second Sailor: You bet. At night you 
turn in and just as you are about to turn 
over somebody turns up and says, “ Turn 
Out!” 





“Nose” the Answer 


Tenderfoot: How was iron first discov- 
ered? 
First Class: They smelt it. 


Out of Turn 
Officer (instructing the daily exercises) : 
Now men, lie on your backs and work your 
feet as though you were on a bicycle. 
One recruit stops. 
Officer: Why did you stop? 
Recruit: I’m coasting, sir. 











Agreed 
Examiner: Now, what is your opinion 
upon this point? 
Candidate (desperately) : 
yours, sir! 


The same as 


Rhyme and Reason 
The poets sing 
Concerning spring 
And say the bird 
Is on the wing. 


Upon my word, 
That is absurd, 
secause the wing 
Is on the bird, * 





Gone! 


Visitor: So they call this Black Moun- 
tain? Is there any legend about it? 

Native: Yes sir, two men went up it and 
never returned, 

Visitor: Awful! 
pened to them, 

Native: Oh, they went down the other 
side. 


I wonder what hap- 


Eye Strainer 
Second Class Scout: I strained my eyes 
yesterday. . 
Tenderfoot: How’s that? 
S. C. S.: By looking through the screen 
door. . ; 





So He Was 


Jimmy: My brother was where the bul- 
lets were thickest in the war. 

Johnny: How brave; And what did he 
do? 


Jimny : He handed out the ammunition. 


At the Minstrel Show 

Sam: Rastus, what is the difference be- 
tween a man that has seen Niagara Falls, a 
man that hasn’t seen Niagara Falls, and a 
ham sandwich. 

Rastus: I dunno, Sam. 

Sam: The man that has seen Niagara 
Falls has seen the mist and the man that 
hasn’t seen Niagara Falls has missed the 
scene, 

Rastus: Where does the ham sandwich 
come in? 

Sam: That's where you bite. 





Qos, 





Said a Mouthfu. 


Early Bird: Ah, good morning! Looking 
for a job? 

Worm: Yes. Anything I can do for 
you? 

Early. Bird: Yes; you'll about fill the 
bill. 


Tough Bird 


Tenderfoot (at restaurant): Say, waiter, 
is this an incubator chicken? It tastes like it. 

Waiter: I don’t know. 

Tenderfoot: It must be. Any chicken 
that has had a mother could never get as 
tough as this one. 
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Tommy’s Tired “Tummy” 


is easily restored to normal action by the right. 
kind of food—but men in the evening of life 
don’t find it so easy. They must coddle and 
coax their digestive organs back to normal 
strength. Nothing so easily digested as 


hredded Wheat 


and nothing so strengthening and satisfying. It makes 
healthy tissue and rich, red blood, supplying the greatest 
amount of strength with the least tax upon the digestive 
organs. Children like its tasty crispness and the delicious 
aroma of the baked wheat. 


For a warm, nourishing meal heat two Biscuits in the oven to re- 
store their crispness; pour hot milk over them, adding a little cream 
and a dash of salt. 
or canned fruits. 





Delicious with sliced bananas, prunes, raisins 
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A NEW AssonT™mEenT 
of Wood Worxine Toots 
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These wood working tools are made expressly for the Boy 
Scouts of America. The assortment contains the same 
famous Stanley Tools which master carpenters have used 
for two generations. They are tools to make things with, 
and you need them, every one. 


No. 888-“ D” Includes the Following Tools: 


‘ig Zag Rules No. 04 1 Bench Bracket No. 203 

i Hammer No. 12-13 oz. 1 Plane No, 110 

1 Serew Driver No. 20-3’ 1 Wood Chisel No. 20-%4’’ 
t Band Saw 16’ 1 Bit Brace No. 945-8’ 

i * gt Mitre Square No, 1 Auger Bit %”’ 


-6 1 Gimlet Bit 
1 Marking Gauge No. 62 
Write for Circular 22-B 


THE STANLEY Rue & LEVEL PLANT. 


Tre Stancey Worxs 


New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 





Manufacturers of Wrought Hardware and Carpenters’ Tools 




















See That Disc Wheel 


** That is just a part of my new Auto-Wheel Con- 
vertible Roadster. And it’s got non-friction 
retained roller bearings, too—just like Dad's 
auto.”’ 
The Auto-Wheel Convertible Roadster is the standard 
wagon everywhere for boys. It’s fast—none other can 
beat it in a race. It’s right up-to-the-minute—has all 
the very latest improvements. It's strong, with a 1,000 
pound carrying capacity. It's a roadster when the races 
are on—and a wagon when you do hauling or go camping. 
Turn up the sides to make the roadster and down to 
make the wagon. Takes only a second. Made in three 


types—dise wheel steel tires, disc wheel rubber tires and 
spoke wheels. 
Write today for free dime bank—it will help you to save 


for an Auto-Wheel. We will also send you free for six 
months, a real live boys’ magazine—the Auto-Wheel 
Spokesman. Just send three Hardware dealers’ names, 
telling us which ones handle the wagon with the name 
“AUTO-WHEEL” on the sides. Then you get a dime 
bank and Spokesman by return mail. 


Pre fiaritoWheei Coaster Co.inc., 


131 Schenck St. No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
108 Chambers St. New York City 











THE 


DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 


and 
History Tell Us Outdoor Boys 
Make the Successful Leaders of Men 


But, most interesting of all right now 
Outdoor Boys Also Have the Most Fun 
Of course you will 


BE WITH US! NEXT SUMMER, Hurrah! 


Use Coupon— Write to 87 Bowne Avenue 
Flushing, L. I. 


DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL, 


87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 
Please send full information about your Outdoor School and Camp to 
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MONG the 
new mem- 
bers of the 


weritse 
Brotherhood who ask 
for letters are: a 
troop leader in Mad- 
ras who wishes to 
correspond with a 
sixteen year old scout 
in the United States 
and one in Scotland 
who isa photographer : 
a Brussels Scoutmas- 
ter who wishes to 
correspond with an 
American Scoutmas- 
ter for the exchange 
of ideas concerning 
Scouting; a boy in 
India, age fifteen, who 
wishes American boy 
correspondents; a 
twelve-year-old South 
African boy who wishes 
to hear from a New 
York scout who be- 
longs to a Cat Patrol; a Polish Scoutmaster 
who wishes to correspond in French with an 


American Scoytmaster or Assistant Scout- 
master of his own age (eighteen years) in 


regard to Scouting, offering also to exchange 
stamps and postcards. 


NEW YEAR'S greeting from the Ukrain- 

ian Student Scout Association in Prague 
to the American Boy Scout Association 
reached this office early in the year. 


V E have received a letter from a Scout- 

master in Paris who wishes members of 
the Brotherhood who are scouts to correspond 
with his scouts. He mentions a Patrol Leader 
of Alaska, a Canadian scout, a Sea Scout, and 
a troop of South American Scouts as espe- 
cially desired. 


ROM the scouts of the Blerancourt Canton 

comes this word: 

“We have heard what the Boy Scouts of 
America have done for their country in the 
past years. We hope that Scouting may be 
able to render the same service to the whole 
world in the future. For the time being, we 
hope that, with the help of the American 
Committee and the support of the Boy Scouts 
of America, scouting will be properly intro- 
duced in France so that it may become an 
asset in the recovery-of our country and help 
it regain its former prosperity, which it has 
lost in the defence of civilization. We believe, 
moreover, that the development of Scouting 
in France, through the help being given at its 
start by America, will be greatly instrumental 
in maintaining and developing friendly and 
intimate relations between the two democra- 
cies of France and America which are so 
essential to the future of the world civiliza- 
tion.” 

Hungarian scouts also write encouragingly 
of progress and a desire to found their move: 
ment on an international basis. The organi- 
zation was practically re-established in 1919, 
modeled on the Baden-Powell plan, instead of 
as hitherto on the German semi-military plan. 
The dismemberment of IHlungary was a severe 
blow to Scouting, as it left fifty per cent of 
its original troops in occupied territory out- 
side its own jurisdiction. The organization is 
greatly in ‘need both of leaders and equip- 
ment, but is determined to carry on despite 
all obstacles and to help its boys to stand on 
an equal footing with scouts of all the world. 


HERE is probably no Boy Scout organiza- 

tion in the world that has had a more 
thrilling beginning than the Boy Scouts of 
Armenia. And certainly there is no troop 
anywhere whose members have gone through 
more terrible 
and more 
tragic experi- 
ences. The 
movies are 
mild in compar- 
ison. Scarcely 
a boy in the 
whole organi- 
zation but has 
been in the 
midst of war 
and bloodshed ; 
who has not 
walked hun- 
dreds of miles 
over the burn- 
ing desert, 
driven by Turk- 
ish soldiers ; 
who has not 
lived for years 


with no home 
but the streets 
and _ country 
roads, where 
he has eaten 
roots and 





Russian Scouts “ Carry On 





scraps of 
into the 


grass and 
food fiung 
gutters, always  flee- 
ing from the Turk. 

For the scouts of 
Armenia are the boys 
whom America has 
rescued and put in 
her orphanages: the 
boys who have sur- 
vived the massacres 
and deportations of 
1915 which spread 
over their entire 
country, 

The first scout 
organization in the 
Near East was started 
by an American boy 
six years ago in Van, 
Turkey. 

It was a long while 
after the founding of 
the first troop before 
a second was estab- 
lished. During those 
years before the 
Americans came over to rescue them, the chil- 
dren of Armenia lived like little wild animals. 
Not until after the signing of the armistice 
and the coming of the Near East Relief, the 
official organization chartered by the United 
States Congress to carry on in Armenia and 
Syria, was the scout movement revived. 

In, almost every town and city of Asia 
Minor, where the Near East Relief is carrying 
on—from Baggad to Constantinople, there is 
now a troop. 

They are a splendid 
these Boy Scouts of Armenia, writes ‘an 
American relief worker. Any organization in 
America might well be proud to claim them 
as brothers. Despite the fact that many of 
them salute with their left hand, because 
their right has been cut off, despite the num- 
ber that limp and stoop because of wounds 
inflicted by their Turkish masters during 
their years of servitude: despite the scars 
that disfigure many of their faces, they are a 
very soldierly looking lot—and a very happy 
looking lot. For to them to be a Boy Scout 
means rescue from starvation, from cold, 
from slavery and death, and when they send 
their thanks to Armenia for what has been 
done for them, they send thanks also to the 
Boy Scouts who have made a new life for 
them. 


in Finland 


looking lot of boys, 


F you are a member of the World Brother- 

hood of Boys or wish to become a member, 
do not ask the Secretary to send you the ad- 
dresses of the new members mentioned in this 
department; do not ask, either, to have their 
letters sent you. The notes are published in 
order to obtain letters for such new members 
as are listed. If you wish to correspond with 
any one mentioned in these columns or with 
any other member, send a letter for hdm writ- 
ten in accordance with the following rules: 

Write the very best letter you can to an 
unknown boy. 

Pit it in an envelope, but do not seal it. 

Write your return address small in the 
upper left hand corner, or on the back of the 
envelope, Leave the body of the envelope 
clean 80 that we may put on the boy’s address. 
At the bottom of the envelope you may write 
the name of the state or country to which you 
want the letter to go. Put on enough postage 
to take it there, 

Write on a separate slip of paper: 

Your name, 

Address. 

Age (at nearest birthday). 

Whether you are a Boy Scout. 

The foreign language, or languages, you 
can write. 

Any hobby or 


subject in which you are 


especially interested. 


Instructions 
about the kind 
and number of 
correspondents 
you want. 

You need 
send the above 
information 
with your first 
letter only. 
Send merely 
your name and 
the words “ old 
member” with 
tater letters. 
Enclose the 
letter and slip 
in another en- 
velope and 
mail it to 
WORLD 

BROTHER- 
HOOD OF 
BOYS, 

Boys’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
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At Bay with the Wolf 


(Concluded from page 8) 





CTO Pe 


It came galloping out of the twilight, fol- 
lowed by others—vague, indistinct, nebulous 
shapes that developed larger as he watched 
them, more like what they were. 





ILE stolid ox was no longer stolid. He, 

too, knew the meaning of that fierce yod- 
dling at his back. He sensed the danger, 
and would have run, but the snow and the 
clumsy sled forbade it. So did the boy. The 
dreaded moment was at hand, and he might 
as well save the animal's. strength. He 
looked to the priming of his gun. The 
weapon would not do much good, perhaps, 
but it would do some. He could drop at 
least one or two of the creatures before they 
reached him. He could do no more. 

He held his shot until they were a little 
nearer; he wanted to make sure. It did not 
take them long. Their long, loping canter 
covered distance fast. In the lead ran a 


brute larger than the others, indubitably the , 


leader. He looked it in every gigantic line. 
The boy picked him as the first victim of 
the fight, and his gun went up. At its report 
the animal leaped, and fell kicking, showing 
that the bullet had scored: but almost im- 
mediately it was on its feet again. 

The others had not stopped, in a body 
they were sweeping on. In a moment the big 
leader was at their head once more. The 
boy felt a gush of fear flood through him. 
The partial failure of his shot had a dis- 
heartening effect upon him. It seemed a 
premonition of his fate. To stop that on- 
rushing, savage horde, with the huge leader 
at their fore, seemed impossible. They were 


merciless, resistless. Each moment, each 
breath brought them _ closer. They had 
sighted their game. In voice and action 


they showed it. They were coming hard 
ond in full cry, jaws agape, eager to be at 
the prey. 

Once more the boy fired. It was his last 
chance. This time one went down and 
stayed down, but it was not the leader. At 
the discharge of the gun the big ox bolted 

or tried to, He had caught the scent of 
his pursuers. That and the crash of the gun 
were too much for him. His run did not 
last long, however. He was up to his knees 
in snow, and the heavy sledge, sinking well 
into it, dragged hard. He began to slow 
down, he stopped, swinging about to face 
the foe. He was a powerful creature, and 
nearly wrecked things as he wheeled, for he 
was desperate, out of control, blind to orders ; 
but the outfit managed to stay right side up. 


HE boy got out his axe. The wolves, see- 

ing the foe had turned at bay. split and 
raced by, then circled back again. They 
were creatures wise in the way of the fight- 
ing world. They knew their business. Their 
method was much like the Indian method. 
They did not like a direct and open attack. 
They preferred to keep their distance until 
something should occur to give them the ad- 
vantage, all the time badgering the foe, and 
doing what they themselves could to make 
the opening. It was a method that gave the 
boy a little more time. 

The pack manoeuvred, yelping, one or an- 
other occasionally dashing in, but never com- 
ing to actual grips. They had a wholesome 
fear of their antagonists—especially the 
man. One of their number lay dead to show 
what he could do. And the steer stood with 
lowered head, bellowing  belligerently. It 
was not an inviting combination. It was 
too revust. The pack preferred crippled 
game to lusty, fighting game. Yet of a sud- 
den the big leader, wounded as he was, 
dashed in, 

It was a real charge. It caught the boy 
in © measure off his guard. He had been 
deceived into thinking they might not close 
just yet. The steer was more alert, but the 


TS 





“Too tough. Choose your goat. Miles. Bet- 
ter take the nearest. Wait till they get 
sideways. Now = 


Hl three shots rang out as one. The 

ram made a great bound into the air and 
literally dived into a gully. Miles thought 
his neck surely broken, but the horns took 
the shock and the ram went leaping off as if 
nothing had happened but fright. Miles’ goat 
and one of the others lay limp on the ledge, 
the third had rolled down half way towards 
them. Their hair was short and dun colored, 
to Miles they did not look much like goats, 
save for their horns. But they made remark- 
ably good mutton. 

The day following, another early encamp- 
ment was made to try for biffalo at Sweet 
Water. Rain fell at night, breaking the long 
drought. Tent poles had been left at the 
Cache camp in the willows and there was not 
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The Flag and the Bee 


(Continued from page 7) 





harness and thills handicapped him. The 
snapping fangs closed upon his thigh, and 
on the instant his assailant was away again 
—out of reach. Luckily the lunge had par- 
tially missed, or the ox would have been all 
but ham-strung. 

In the excitement the rest of the band 
almost followed in on the heels of their 
leader, but the boy fired in among them and 
they drew back. He should have killed one, 
for he was a good shot, but he only wounded 
it. In its agony it bit a neighbor. The 
neighbor turned on it. The row in a trice 
had developed into a general battle. In the 
fury of it the mass of struggling animals, 
snapping, snarling, tumbling over one another, 
gyrated nearer to the injured steer. It found 
him in a fighting mood. The sight of the 
combat, the smell of blood, the hurt of his 
wound, infuriated him. 


E did not wait for his battling enemies to 

reach him, he drove in upon them.. So 
unexpected was the move that the jerk of 
the sled almost threw the boy from his feet. 
The first the fighting wolves knew of what 
was happening it had happened—the charg- 
ing animal was in among them. They were 
taken almost completely unawares. He was 
strong with the strength of his kind and 
the vigor of youth. His long horns found 
their mark. His sharp hoofs and the driv- 
ing weight of his powerful body were 
searcely less effective. There were mingled 
cries of fright, and snarls of the fighting 
order. Some went down before the rush and 
ethers broke before it, while some doubled 
amid the confusion to attack. ° 

The boy yelled. He yelled with the hope 
and thrill of the conflict. It was now or 
never. He swung his heavy axe, and it came 
away red from the blow that it struck. He 
swung again. A wolf sprang at him, soar- 
ing high at his throat. He met it with the 
cleaving steel, and felled it, but before he 
could recover another had come in from be- 
hind. He partially. dodged. The impact of 
the creature's body bowled him off the sled. 
He fell in the snow, but, even as he went, 
fell fighting. striking at the animal nearest 
him. It shied, and that was what saved 
him. He was getting to his feet before it 
leaped in. He had no time to use his axe, 
but a straight-armed blow hurled the crea- 
ture back. It looked around for support, 
but the horde for the most part had scat 
tered. The young steer had come to a stand, 
bellowing his rage, not knowing on which to 
turn first. The boy sensed his momentary 
advantage, and charged the demoralized pack 
with a yell, whirling his axe. It was the 
psychological moment. They ran. 

He did not chase them far. He returned 
to the sled. The steer had gone into action 
again, and was pounding the life from a 
crippled beast that was trying to crawl from 
the scene of combat. The boy could hardly 
recognize in the mangled, broken body the 
indomitable form of the big, gray leader. It 
was he, however. Even in death he was big. 
There were others, both dead and wounded. 
The rest were making off. After them, to 
urge them on, he sent a parting shot. 

The fight was over. A moment later the 
boy was repairing a cracked thill and a 
broken piece of harness. Then he went on 
toward the woods. He camped in the edge 
of them for the night, keeping a good fire 
burning. And above its crackle there came 
to him, across the still, white spaces, the 
howling and the bickéring of the pack, gath- 
ered once more at the scene of carnage, amid 
the remains of their fellows. 

The tale became one of the tales of pio- 
neer times, passed from family to family. No 
steer in the settlements ever received better 
life-long treatment than did David, the big 
hero ox of the battle. 
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a single tree to help them pitch their canvas. 
They spent the night as best they could under 
cover of the absinthe bushes, growing in thick 
patches often three feet high. Miles was 
grateful for the short marches on account 
of Tige. He often carried him on the pommel 
of his saddle, though Tige objected to such 
an undignified procedure and howled to get 
down. On the advice of Wild Bill he kept 
the dog’s wounds salved with bear’s grease. 

Seven miles the next morning brought them 
to an isolated rock of granite eighty feet in 
height and six hundred and fifty yards long. 
On top of it grew a solitary pine and on its 
surface were inscribed many names, some 
painted on, half washed away, others deeply 
scribed. Though Miles did not know it, many 
of them were those of men famous in history 
and in science, of traders and travelers and 
missionaries among the savages, 
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center remains to aid digestion, 
brighten teeth and soothe mouth 


and throat. | 
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OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 


Oorang Airedales are loyal pals for Boys; 
faithful watch-dogs for automobile, camp 
and home; ideal dogs for farm and ranch; 
careful drivers of cattle and sheep; excellent 
ratters, water-dogs, retrievers and hunters. 
Pedigreed stock for sale. [Illustrated de- 
scriptive booklet mailed for 10 cents. 


OORANG KENNELS 


World’s Largest Airedale Breeders 
‘Dent. G, LA RUE, OHIO 
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At play or work, sprains and strains will 
come, muscles will ache and bruises feel sore. 

Sloan’s Liniment quickly relieves the hurt 
and the pain becomes a memory. Penetrates 
without rubbing. 

The big fellows use Sloan’s, so it must be 
good! All druggists, 35c, 70c, $1.40. 


Keep it handy | 
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Astride his famous 
Dayton which he ped- 
aled to the American 
Amateur Champion- 
ship in the gruelling 
series of races at the 
Newark, N. J., Velo- 
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Features— 
THE HOOK makes them stay put; 
THE REINFORCEMENT defies wear 
THE FULL SHAPE insures perfect fit. 


These are Lockhart features 
“America’s Pioneer Spiral Puttee” 
Ask for the Lockhart in the Boys’ Size 
At your SCOUT DEALER or write 


L. S. P., Inc., 195 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Standard for Military and Sport Wear 














Be a leader 


be real joy of leadership — 

how your blood tingles 
mm | the joy of winning a vic- 
tory. 

Bobby Walthour, Jr., America’s 
amateur bicycle Champion, knows the 
delights of leadership. 

A good body, a good mind, the will 
to win, and a Dayton Bicycle were the 
factors responsible for Walthour’s 
great success. 

There are just two kinds of boys— 
leaders and followers. Leaders of boys 
grow up to be leaders of men. Be a 
leader! 


Dayton Bicycles 
Have Been Leaders Since 
Your Dad Was a Boy 


This leadership will continue. The 
Dayton is built from the ground up 
in our own factory by men who have 
devoted their lives to making high 
grade bicycles. 

Skillful design, careful workmanship 
and tested materials make the Dayton 
an easy-running, fast-flying mount 
which will last for years. 

Ride the bike that the American 
Amateur Champion rides. It costs 
less than an ordinary “assembled” 
bicycle because it gives more in plea- 
surable and exhilarating service. 

An intensely interesting book — 
“How to Choose a Bicycle”— will be 
mailed free and postage paid if you 
will send your name and address on 
the attached coupon. We will send 
you the new Dayton catalog at the 
same time. Both will be of value and 
interest to the boy who wants to help 
himself toward the goal of real leader- 
ship. 

Get your free copy of “How to 
Choose a Bicycle” now. It’s yours 
for the asking. 

CYCLE DIVISION 


THE DAVIS SEWING 
MACHINE CO. 


DAYTON ,OH!IO 
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STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my 
FREE book entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin and The 
of Cure,” bound in cloth and 





Stuttering, etc. No sing-song or time beat. Write toda 
The North- Westera School, 2328 Grand Ave., Milw 
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321 Ellie Ave. PESHTIGO, WIS, 
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Kit Carson noticed him reading these, 
some of them sixty feet up the cliff. 

‘Rock Independence, Miles. Sort of hotel 
register. for these parts.” 

“ You’ve been here?” 

* Plenty.” 

‘Is your name there?” 
“No. Why should it be. 
to git on a monnyment for.” 

Miles flushed. He had been thinking of 
adding his own name to the register and 
Carson’s modesty rebuked him, Yet he fancied 
that Carson’s name would be known long 
after most of those carved on the granite 
were forgotten. . He knew Carson’s reputation 
from California to the Mississippi, a man who 
never boasted, never. lied, never missed his 
aim, never spoke ill of any man, never 
counted the risk where duty called, and 
whose proudest emotion was that he was an 
American: in proof of which he had fought 
the only duel in his life, sparing then the 
man who opposed him, rifle against pistol. 
He was Miles’ model for manliness, this 
quiet-mannered, soft-spoken Master Scout. 

The hunters came in with buffalo and all 
hands set to work to dry the meat, saving 
ribs for supper. The weather was still 
threatening and squalls came at sunset where 
they camped eight miles above the Devil's 
Gate, where eroded strata, one side split into 
vertical masses, made a weird looking portal. 
The rain lasted all night as they kept up the 
fire of driftwood. 

Now they were fairly in the beginning of 
the Rockies. Mountains rose to the height 
of two thousand feet on either side of the 
valley they traversed, broken granite masses 
terminating in jagged summits, with green 
valleys, studded with a profusion of gaily 
colored flowers, opening to the river that 
swept the base of the ridges for nearly forty 
miles. Upwards they always traveled, catch- 
ing their first glimpse of the Wind River 
mountains, named by Fremont as their des- 
tination,-at a distance of seventy miles. To 
Miles the view was disappointing. He had 
looked for glittering peaks, soaring skyward. 
This ridge seemed low and dark. 

“They're a long way off,” said Carson. 
“Wait till we git among ’em. You'll git all 
the climbin’ you want. Snow, too.” 


I've done nothin’ 


HE rain continued. Once more they 

selected a grassy and timbered island for 
their camp, moving on to Sweet Water Cajon, 
where they turned aside from the main valley 
and scrambled over the narrow way. The 
river, swollen by the late rains—that had 
done so much for the feed—came tearing 
down four feet deep and twenty broad, a tur- 
bulent torrent. Aspen, beech and willow 
grew on the banks, tall pines filed up to 
craggy tops of five hundred feet precipices 
on either side of the cafion. 

Wild Bill pointed out beaver sign to Miles, 
remnants of old dams, trunks of trees two 
feet in diameter gnawed by their chisel teeth. 
At last the hills closed in upon the river and 
they were forced to turn up a ravine leading 
to a high prairie land, Evening came in cold 
as they camped by a little stream where there 
had been a large camp of Indians. Miles 
could see no especial signs beyond extra large 
lodge poles, but Carson stated positively that 
this had been a village of Snakes and Crows. 

With the rising sun the cavalcade was off. 
As they rose from the bed of the creek they 
saw for the first time the snow line of the 
mountains that were their goal, the white 
peaks glittering grandly in the sun. Carson 
led them by Sweet Water stream, through the 
driving rain squalls of the afternoon up to 
the night camp which, he announced, was 
within a few miles of the South Pass. The 
eharacter of the growth had changed, they 
no longer saw cactus, 4nd vast quantities of 
purple asters bloomed everywhere, with the 
sage in full glory. 

Westward they pushed on up to the Pass. 
Miles had anticipated a gloomy, rocky gorge, 
but, without toilsome clambering, they 
ascended a wide and sandy plain to the sum- 
mit, seven thousand feet above the sea, to 
the place where the waters began to flow all 
westerly, down to the vast Pacific. They 
were on the backbone of the continent. 

Waking at dawn, in the clear, pure air, 
while the stars were paling out, Miles, lifted 
on his elbow, saw a lofty snow peak gleam- 
ing like a jewel in the rays of the sun that 
had not yet reached the camp. Its base 
was wrapped in fog. The water had frozen 
overnight and the leaping fires were good to 
get close to. The sun lifted and all the vale 
grew bright while the high peaks gleamed 
like frosted silver. 

Soon they started among the ridges, cross- 
ing bold, wide streams, working among broken 
ground, reaching a lake of purest blue, re- 
flecting the sky. -Across it, piling higher and 
higher, rose the lofty, solitary peaks mantled 
in snow; serene and solitary, seeming to defy 
the puny efforts of man to conquer them. 
The lake lay between dark ranks of pine, 
where squirrels frisked. Mallard ducks swam 
in the lonely water. Barked willows showed 
where beaver were at work by the outlet. 
This was the wilderness. 

There was a long discussion round the fire 
that night. The provisions were nearly gone 
again. It was a hostile country and called 
for the greatest vigilance. The north end of 
the Pass was usually infested by Blackfeet 
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and one of their forts lay opposite, on the 
edge of a thicket, not a quarter of a mile 
from the encampment. 


REMONT’S position was in a grove of 

beech, on the margin of the lake; on the 
inner side, a narrow prairillon bordered by a 
rocky ridge. They cleared a circular space 
forty feet in diameter in the upper end of 
the grove and surrounded it with a five-foot 
breastwork made from the felled timber, 
interwoven with branches. It was half hid- 
den by the trees and was calculated to resist 
any attack by wandering bands that might 
discover it. Twelve men were to stay here 
and Miles’ heart sank as he saw the comman- 
der’s eyes rest upon him calculatingly. Then 
Carson whispered in Fremont’s ear and the 
leader’s eyes smiled. 

* All right, the bear-killer can come along,’ 
he said. “But the dogs remain in camp. 
Bernier is to take charge. There is our ob- 
jective, men.” He pointed to a high point 
that, with its silver snowbeds and their blue 
shadows, seemed unreal, more like an object 
suspended in the sky than the summit of a 
mighty mass of granite. ‘“ There we plant 
the flag.” 

The little camp of explorers, in the heart 
of the wild, rang with cheering that re-echoed 
from the grim defiles. They had supped on 
dried meat, held in their hands, their plain 
macaroni spread on clean rocks for plates, the 
coffee was reduced to three pounds, reserved 
for the mountain detail, all about them lay 
difficulty and danger to which their spirits 
reacted under the inspiration of their leader. 

It was an arduous climb. The peak seémed 
ever to mock their efforts, to oppose obstacles, 
to actually recede as -they struggled on. 
Severe headaches, vomiting and faintness 
attacked them as they reached the higher 
altitude. They were forced to lie down at 
short intervals. A few men were finally left 
in charge of the mules and the last stretch 
was made on foot. Fremont himself was 
forced to stop by weakness on the second day 
and Basil Lajeunesse was sent back for mules 
and provisions. 

Carson managed to climb one snowy peak 
where the goal still towered above him a 
thousand feet. He selected what seemed a 
practical traverse and returned to camp as 
the mules came up and, after a reckless use 
of hot coffee, with their feet turned to the 
blazing fire, rolled in blankets and buffalo 
robes, they slept soundly, relieved of their 
weakness, resolved to complete their task on 
the morrow. 


OUNTED on the mules, they made their 

way slowly up a long defile marked down 
by Carson. Here the sun rarely shone, there 
was snow crusted along the banks of the tiny 
stream, the rocks and ground were moist in 
this gathering place of mighty rivers, the 
watershed of the country ; often they precari- 
ously crossed over ice as they made their way 
along the huge wall that formed the central 
summit of the Wind River Chain, terminating 
far above them in a saw-toothed line of broken 
cones. Immediately below the main peak 
were three small lakes as green as emeralds. 
Two thousand feet above them, climbing over 
sharp fragments of granite, they came to the 
snow line and left? the sure-footed mules for 
the final scramble. 

Fremont led, setting hands and feet in 
crevices, finding off the crest a vast snow- 
field, edged by a sheer precipice of ice. He 
stood on a narrow crest, barely three feet 
wide and, as he called, each in turn ascended 
to share the view. The slab of rock seemed 
unstable, as if each moment might precipitate 
it into the abyss. The view was one of pro- 
found and terrible solitude and stillness, the 
world of men seemed infinitely far away. To 
Miles they seemed almost on another world, 
far from animated life. 

In the snow, stiff and hard, they mounted 
the barometer. It stood at 18.293, with the 
attached thermometer registering 44. Fre- 
mont announced the elevation—thirteen thou- 
sand, five hundred and seventy feet above the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Through the crust they forced a ramrod 
and unfurled the national flag where never 
flag had waved before, its bright colors rip- 
pling in the mountain wind like a thing alive 
and conscious of its henor. All stood uncov- 
ered. Fremont looked westward with his 
eagle eyes fixed on the far horizon, peak after 
peak stretching out in billows of snow, mina- 
rets and pinnactes and domes, Nature’s un- 
rivaled architecture. 

Then, as they sat on a rock together, watch- 
ing the token of their country, with its bright 
bars and the stars on the blue field, a bee 
came winging up from. the eastern flower- 
fields and lit on the knee of Miles. The rest 
leaned forward to watch the traveling work- 
man, a strange p!ace for a lover of sunshine 
and flowers. 

“ Bromus, the humble bee,’ said Fremont, 
“a fellow frontiersman, a solitary pioneer to 
foretell the advance of civilization.” The bee 
brushed itself carefully and changed place to 
a bunch of wild flowers gathered on the way, 
roaming over an ice plant that had velvety 
flowers like forget-me-nots. Then he rose, 
wheeled, and returned eastward as if his 
mission was ended. “If omens count,” Fre- 
mont declared, “that should be a good one. 
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Where we pass, the workers of the world will 
follow.” 

They stood on the watershed of four great 
rivers. Around them the whole scene showed 
signs of terrible convulsions in the birth of 
the range. On the one side innumerable lakes 
and streams, gathering forces before they 
sped on to their labor, the spring of the Colo- 
rado flowing to the Gulf of California ; on the 
other the Wind River Valley, with the heads 
of the Yellowstone branch of the Missouri. 
Far to the north, the dim heads of the Trois 
Tetons, where were the sources of the Mis- 
souri and Columbia; to the south, peaks 
whence sprang the Platte or Nebraska. 

It was two o’clock when they started the 
descent from the highest point of the Rockies, 
named by Fremont Snow Peak, though Miles 


felt it should have borne his name. They 
went in silence, thinking many things. They 


had ever looked 
yet subdued 


where no man 
were exultant, 
little cache of 


had gazed 
before and they 


party, lying down on the rock, prepared to 
sleep despite the cold. 

“Carson shared blankets with Miles, the men 
pairing for warmth, 

“It’s a fine thing about a bee,” he said to 
Miles. ‘Goes straight about his business, 
never quits and, if he comes to a mountain, 
he flies over it. Ever see a bee at sunset, 
Miles, workin’ overtime to fill his bag? I’ve 
studied ’em, more or less, and a man might 
do a sight worse than copy ’em.” 

“TI was thinking of the flag,” 
“How fine it looked, up there.” 

“It sure did, son. Our flag. 
how the two go together, to me. Flag in’ 
bee. Thar’s drones in hives an’ cities, but 
that combination makes the motto of America. 
Keep busy.” 

Miles nodded. His eyes were wide open, 
looking up at the stars that seemed trebly 
bright compared to the stars. on the plain. 
He felt infinitesimally small. As the bee to 
the icefields and the crags, so Miles to the 
vast firmament. 


But some- 














in spirit. They reached their “It's awful big, up there,’ he said, half to 
dried meat and coffee by moonlight that himself. 
helped them to traverse the  precipices ; “ Big, yes, but it’s all in order. All in 
fatigued, too tired to rejoin the rest of the order, son. Now you get some sleep.” 
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to do it. Up to that time Frank Waterman sounded the keynote of his whole life. 


Stearns had been merely a wealthy resident of 
Boston, knowing very little of politics, and 
caring nothing about them, His meeting with 
Calvin Coolidge changed all that. He was so 
impressed with the slim farmer's boy from Ver- 
mont—his knowledge, his sense, his unassum- 
ing consciousness of Knowing what he was 


about, and his amazing gift for seeing things 
as they were and, whimsically, but without 
rancor, stripping them of their shams—that 


he came to the conclusion that here was one 
of the most remarkable men in Massachusetts, 
if not of the entire country. 


N the winter of 1915, Mr, Stearns and his 

friends approached Mr. Coolidge and urged 
him to announce his candidacy for the Lieu- 
tenant-Governorship in the Republican pri- 
maries. Already a powerful and able oppon- 
ent was campaigning for the nomination, and 
it seemed to Mr. Stearns that unless Mr, Cool- 
idge spoke at once his chance for that office, 
and his whole political future, were doomed. 
But, although he kept after him night and 
day, not a word could Mr. Stearns get out of 
him. During all that time not one word out 
of Mr. Coolidge’s opinion pased his lips to 
anyone. But, exactly one hour after the close 
of the legislative session, he came to Mr. 
Stearns and handed him a piece of paper with 
this announcement for the press penciled 
on it: 

“Iam a candidate for the Republican nomi- 
nation for Lieutenant-Governor.” 

That night Mr. Stearns cross questioned 
him by the hour to find out why he had been 
silent, and had thus jeopardized his whole 
political future. It was only by dint of wear- 
ing Mr, Coolidge down that he got his answer. 
The candidate, with one of his characteristic, 
quiet smiles, answered : 

“I knew that if I announced my candidacy, 
between those who were for me and those 
who were against me, and those in the Senate 
who would be candidates for my place as Presi- 
dent, the business of the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts then before the Senate, would 
not be effectively done.” 

That was all, but in 


that sentence he 
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there he goes—up by the oak tree where 
you told me about him this morning!” 
“We get the money, Happy! Look at 
him standing there battin’ his eyes at the 
searchlight! We brought a barge and a run- 
way and a gang of Zoo men to persuade him 
to climb into it. They can have the job!” 
The steamboat captain came laughing down 


Happy’ S iaiinn~Widaaaain 


(Concluded from page 13) 


He brought into his campaign the same 
quiet humor, the same depth and breadth of 
knowledge, the same keen common sense that 
had distinguished him throughout his life, so 
that people hung upon his words and fol- 
lowed him about to hear him talk. They felt 
that here was one of themsevles; that they 
could bring him into their homes tomorrow, 
and whether they were rich or poor, he would 
sit down with them and fit as well into the 
picture as if in the midst of his own family. 

Many times questions came up during the 
campaign that Mr. Stearns, who was his 
chairman, did not understand thoroughly, and 
would carry them to him for an explanation 
and ask about methods of procedure. 

Sometimes Mr. Coolidge would answer, 
“ That is not fair to the other side,” or * That 
is not straight.’”” Once he remarked—and here 
is one of those brief flashes that illuminate 
a man’s whole character as sharply and truly 
as a sudden leap of lightning picks out a 
landscape with the glancing rain and the 
tumbling foliage—‘* You know politics does 
not differ essentially from anything else. In 
politics nothing is worth having unless you 
can have it the right way.” 

Mr. Stearns’ estimate of him is that he is 
splendidly honest, has the courage of a lion, 
and is one of the very few men whose thoughts 
and work are all constructive. In short, a 
jolly good fellow in the best sense of the 
word. 


T was in September of 1919 that Calvin 

Coolidge, then Governor of Massachusetts, 
became a national figure. It was at that time 
too, that he gave evidence of the iron strain 
that underlay his calm, smiling and quizzical 
exterior. 
qualities he showed at that time, more than 
to anything else, that he was chosen as a 
candidate for, and elected to, the Vice Presi- 
dency of the United States. Here was a man— 
and it was perfectly apparent to those who 
watched him at that time—who would never 
act contrary to the dictates of his conscience ; 
and would rather be broken on the wheel of 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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from his pilot house. ‘“ Say, there isn’t a man 
left in Old Abadie’s camp! I hear ‘em yellin’ 
clear up the beach. We'll pay for the dam- 
ages, but you boys get the reward—and I 
reckon you earned it nosing out this old mud- 
horse!’ 

“He spent most of his time nosin’ after 
me!” grinned Happy. 
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These instructions must be followed, other- 
wise pictures will not be considered: 

1. Pictures must be taken by the con- 
testant and related to Scouting directly or in- 
directly. 

Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, 
campaign work, etc. 

Indirectly: Animal and other nature 
studies. 

2. Photographs for any contest must 
reach the editor before the 10th of the second 
month preceding the date of publication. 
The competition is open to all readers of 
Bors’ LIFE. 
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3. Name and address of sender should be 
written on back of picture. Pictures with- 
out names will not be cpnsidered. Do not 
send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a 
stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of Boys’ LIFE will act 
as judge of the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the 
picture or group of pictures from one contest- 
ant, judged the best, and a dollar will be 
paid for every other photograph accepted 
and published. Photographs accepted and 
published become the property of Boys’ LiFe. 


said Miles. 





And it is probably owing to the. 


IVER JOHNSON 
BICyc LES 





Could you use a few extra dollars 
each week—dollars that you can 
pick up easily in your spare time? 

Ask dad to get you an Iver 
Johnson Bicycle. Fellows who own 
bicycles are always in demand. They 
run errands, carry packages, deliver 
messages, and earn money in many 
such ways. And at the same time 
these fellows have loads of sport! 

. Thirty-six years of knowledge 
and experience in bicycle making 





guarantee your satisfaction with an 
Iver Johnson Bicycle. The juvenile 
models embody exactly the same 
features of superior construction as 
Iver Johnson Bicycles for adults. 
Seamless steel tubing, drop-forged 
parts, two-piece crank set, beautiful 
enamel and nickel finish, best equip- 
ment—all the features that have 
made Iver Johnson Bicycles world- 
famous for beauty, comfort, speed, 
strength and serviceability. 


Write today for free bicycle catalog “ B20°’ 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 20 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York Office: $9 Chambers Street 


San Francisco Office: 717 Market Street 








W._L.DOUGLAS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN $700 & $8.00 SHOES 
SPECIAL SHOES IAL SHOES $1().00 sax STYLISH AND BS 500 


W.L.DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED 
BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS | 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the 
best and finest selected leathers the 
market affords. We employ the high- 
est paid, skilled shoemakers, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
Douglas store. We own 107 stores lo- 
cated in the principal cities. You will 
find in our stores many kindsand styles 
of high-class, fine shoes that we believe 
are better shoe values for the money 
than you can buy elsewhere. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- 
tionally good values. There is one point 
we wish to impress upon you that is 
worth dollars for you to remember. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 
of our stores at factory cost. We do not 
make one cent of profit until the shoes 
are sold to you. When you buy shoes 
at any one of our stores you pay only 
one small retail profit. 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
cansupply you withW.L.Douglasshoes. 
They cost no more in San Francisco 
than they do in New York. Insist upon 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 
and retail price stamped on the 
sole. Do not takea substitute and pay 
one or two extra profits. Order direct 
from the factory and save money. 





YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 


STAMPING THE RETAIL PRICE Po 
AT THE FACTORY 


THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE PROFITS 















W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva: 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 


Catalog Free. 








President 
W. L. Dougias Shoe 4-~ 
138 Spark 8t., Mase. 





CORNETISTS 
who have trouble with WEAK LIPS or 
HIGH TONES or other tr should 
send for “Book of Pointers.” Sent FREE. 








VIRTUOSO CORNET SCHOOL 
Buffalo, New York 





BUILD BOATS 


Any boy can do it easily with our blue prints and 
instructions. Safe and easy rowing. ices reasonable. 
Write for particulars and begin now, 


Lock Box 276 ECONOMY BOAT CO., De Ruyter, N. Y. 





In another month will come 


Easter Sunday, and very quickly 
after that all out-of-doors will be call- 


ing you to partake of the delights of spring 
and summer, with their long evenings, vaca- 
tion, and holidays. 


Then you will want your bicycle to be at its best— 
and that means New Departure equipped. 


You don’t have to take our word for it. Seventy out 
of every hundred riders in this big country prefer the 
New Departure Coaster Brake because it is so thor- 


oughly reliable, strong, durable, and safe. 


It is as 


handsome in its appearance as it is in its performance. 
The materials of which it is made, correct workman- 
ship on all parts, and its high finish are all guaranteed. 
The mechanical principle on which it is built is abso- 
lutely right, and is employed by the makers of all 


coaster brakes. 


Whether you buy a new wheel or overhaul the oa 
one, you should have a New Departure as the rear hub. 
Ask your dealer about it. He knows. 


THE 


NEW DEPARTURE 
COMPANY 


Bristol 


MANUFACTURING 


Connecticut 
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Pupils of Kathryn Thompson, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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TRUE-TONE 
SAXOPHONES 


The Saxophone is the most beautiful and the most popular of all wind instruments, and 
the easiest to play. Young people contemplating the study of music should begin with the 


Saxophone. 
The F 


and in afew weeks be playing pop’ 
if you so desire. t 
it as with many other instruments. 

Send your name for a free copy of the most wonderful Book on the 
Saxophone ever published. Tells you when to use Saxophone—singly, 


in 90 days, if 
not tire of 


Free Saxophone Book 


in quartettes, in sextettes or in band; how to play from cello 


t is unrivalled for home entertainment, school, church and lodge. In big de- 
mand for orchestra dance music. 

irst Three Lessons Free. Y 
ular airs. Youcan ta 
sa pleasure because you learn so rapidly and you do 


You can learn to play the scale in one hour’s practice 
e your place in a band or orchestra 


and other things you would like to know. 


It illustrates and describes the virtues of each model of the Saxophone family. 


Buescher-Grand Cornet 





Possesses a tone of wonderful volume, yet very easy to blow. 
With a Buescher-Grand, you own an instrument similar to that 


h which the greatest cornetists of America have made 
their reputations. 
Free Trial—Easy Payments 
zoo cane order egy Bocsches Instrument and ry it6 £72 in your own 
. . . or on 
wants. Tigsieoted fotaiog of truc Tene Hand’ end Orchestre Lastre- 


tion 
ts. Illustrated 
mente sent free. Mention instrument in which you are interested, 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Makers of Everything in Band and Instruments 
1310 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
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BOYS’ LIFE 
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Roy BlaKeley’s Bee- 
Line Hike 


(Continued from page 17) 


HUUUALE* ALAA AUN UNL ENUDAEHA 


ed 





another one of those 
“Some terrible black 


you going to kill next? 
girls wanted to know. 
man?” 

“ The blacker the better,” I said. 

“Do you see that tree off there on the 
ridge?” Pee-wee asked her. “ We have to 
climb right up that. There are snakes up 
there.” 

She said, “‘ Oh, isn’t that terrible?” 

“I'm not saying you can't do things,” the 
kid said; “ because girls know how to sew 
and cook. I have to admit that. But when 
it comes it ” 

“To being invincible?” she said. 

“Now you just shut one eye and look at 
that big tree up there,” Pee-wee said. ‘ Do 
you notice the house right at the edge of this 
green? Do you see how it’s right in a bee- 
line with that tree? We've got to go right 
through that house. Do you think we'd go 
around it? We'll go right plunk through the 
middle of it no matter what. That's what a 
bee-line hike means, That’s why we had the 
police department come to us instead of our 
going to him. See?” 





LL the girls began to laugh. Dora Dane 
Daring said, “Isn't that just wonder- 
ful?” 

“That's nothing,” Pee-wee said. 
harder things than that.” 

They all began to laugh again. 

I said, ** Well, as long as we can't take this 
village with us we'll have to leave it here, I 
suppose, I hope it will be here when we get 
back.” 

“ Maybe if you bound it with ropes 
one of those girls said, 

“It would just be a waste of good rope,” 
I said. ‘* We'll stand a rock on the town and 
that will hold it here. Come on, official staff,” 
I said, * get busy. You fellows fall into line. 
The next assault is on that house that Pee- 
wee pointed out. Am I right?” 

They all lined it up with the tree so as to 
make sure, 

* Now you watch us,” I said to the girls. 

“Oh, we'll watch you.” one of them said. 
Then they all began to laugh again. 

I said, “If you have patrols in the Girl 
Scouts yours ought to be called the Laughing 
Ilyenas. What's the idea?” 

They didn’t answer, only just stood there 
giggling. They ought to have a merit badge 
for giggling in the Girl Scouts. 

“We think you're so funny,” 
said; “especially that little boy.’ 

“Your village isn’t so big if it comes to 
that,’ Pee-wee said. 

* Yes, but it hasn't got coffee-pots and fry- 
ing pans and old phonographs hanging all 
over it,’ one of them said, laughing all the 
while. ‘“ He looks like an ash wagon.” 

“That shows how much you know about 
scouting,” the kid shouted, *“ Don't you know 
that scouts are supposed to cook their own 
meals?” 

“And play their own music?” Dora Dane 
Daring said. “Do you take victrola_les- 
sons?” 

I said, “‘He plays the shoe horn, also the 
gas pipe. He can even play on Boys’ LIFE; 
that’s the scouts’ official organ.” 

She said, “ Most canary birds are musical.” 

“Yes,” I said, “and parrots can laugh, 
too.” 

She said, “ You ought to call it an A BC 
hike instead of a B hike. If you're going to 
tear down any houses we'd like to see you 
do it.” 

* Everybody falls for the scouts—in all the 
houses,”” Pee-wee yelled. 

That Daring girl just gigled and said, ‘“‘ Oh, 
isn’t that just wonderful?” 

So then I rounded up my army of invasion 
and I shouted, * Scouts and sprouts, I have 
squinted yonder tree with my trusty right 
eye and I find we have to cross neutral terri- 
tory again. We have to go through that house 
over there——” 

“The one with the roof of. 
shouted. 


“We do 





one of them 


, 


Pee-wee 











I said, “‘ That's the one, the one with the | 


roof. Take a good look at that house: you'll 
see it has an inside as well as an outside.” 
* “T can’t see the inside,’ Dorry shouted. 

“Can you see the outside?* I asked him. 
“Well the inside is just inside of the outside, 
If you took the outside away there wouldn't 
be any inside. You can do that by algebra.’ 

I said, “There are two stories in that 
house and we have to put some adventure 
into those stories.” 

Pee-wee shouted, “I'll go ahead and ring 
the bell and tell them we want to go through, 
hey? Because I know what to say.” Then he 
said to the girls, “ You can watch me if you 
want to. Maybe some time you'll be on a 
bee-line hike and want to go through a house 
and then you'll know just how to do.” 

One of them said, “Oh thank you 80 
much.” 

“The pleasure is ours,” I told her. “If 
the civilized population wants to follow us, 
what do we care?” 

Then I said, “ Ready—go! ” 
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We are Boston Agents 
for Boy Scout Uniforms 
and Equipment 





ORIGINAL BOYS’ CLOTHIERS 
OF NEW ENGLAND 
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Boys! These Are for You— 


THIS PREMO CAMERA 
GIVEN 





This popular size camera 
takes excellent pictures of 
any sort or subject. Packed 
with film ready for use. Sell 
30 cards of superior sna 
fasteners at 10 cents a card. 













GIVEN 


this fine, noise- 
ess_ scholar’s 
companion  con- 
tains pencils, 
pen, Van Dyke 
eraser. Case of 
imitation leather, with clasp fastener. Sell 15 
ecards of superior snap fasteners at 10 cents a card. 





GIVEN 


This fine military finish rifle shoots BB shot. Per- 

fect in every way. fours for selling 40 cards of 

superior snap fasteners at 10 cents a card. Return 

$4.00 and we will send rifle. 

“It’s a Snap to sell our Snaps.”’ 
uses them, 


SECCO SALES CO., Dept. 81, 


E very woma n 


Salem, Mass. 








TEST CHARTS 


On 11 x 14 strong cardboard, 12 cents 
each—Tests, Merit Badge, Roster of 
Troop, and Attendance and Dues. 
(Stamps accepted.) Samples other help- 
ful forms for scout officials, 6 cents. 


THE LEYDEN PRESS 
RED BANK, N. J. 
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PIRATES! 


ACK COCKRELL, a sturdy young 

blade, who found life in the colony 

too tame, starts something when he 
trounces a six-foot bully armed with 
a dirk and pistols. 

The bully proves to be a pirate, the 
first Jack ever met. But he later sees 
a-plenty, for soon after, he is captured 
by a craft flying the skull and cross- 
bones. He is shipwrecked and 
rescued by more pirates. He sees many 
a thrilling sea battle with raided 
merchantmen and learns where, in the 
mud of a certain creek, there lies a 
chest of glittering spoil. But not 
until the terrible Blackbeard, the most 
fearsome of all the lawless, rascally 
buccaneers that infested the seas in 
colonial times, meets his doom in a 
terrific fight, can he go in search of it. 

Ralph D. Paine, master spinner of 
sea yarns, has given us a pirate story 
in “Blackbeard the Buccaneer,” com- 
mencing in. THE AMERICAN Boy for 
March, that is superlative. Great pirate 
pictures, too, by Frank E. Schoonover. 

March, too, has another capital story 
of Advertising Andy, the boy who put 
advertising to work in sleepy Cress- 
field. Aunt Tilly Taylor makes de- 
licious taffy candy, but it takes Andy 
to make it go. “Aunt Tilly’s Taffy 
Tarts,” by Edward Edson Lee, tells of 
another of Andy’s advertising adven- 
tures that ultimately make a success- 
ful advertising man of him. 

If you have a grouch, read “The 
Kidsnappers,” by Charles Tenney 
Jackson. It’s the story of the funniest 
experience any boys ever had with a 
baby—a stolen baby. The boys found 
it, and all they had to do was to keep it 
hid till they ceed get the $10,000 re- 
ward. Yes, that’s all they had to do— 
keep it hid. Read “The Kidsnappers” 
—and roar. 

Then you'll hugely enjoy reading 
“Dark o’ the Moon.” It’s the story of 
two boy mountaineers, a contest, a big 
storm and books. 

“Bighorn Battles” is the title of 
Enos A. Mills’ fascinating nature 
article. 


Don’t miss THE AMERICAN Boy for 
March! It’s chuck-full of interesting 
stuff that will make you hug yourself 
because you’ve got so many hours of 
good reading before you. 

A year’s subscription to THE AMERI- 
CAN BOY costs only $2.00, by mail. 


Single copies are 20 cents at news- 
stands. Subscribe for a year or leave a 


standing order at your news-dealer’s. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 312 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 








Enclosed find $2.00, for which send Tue 
AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 
current issue, to 
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E all marched across the green with Pee- 
wee ahead of us and those girls coming 


along behind, laughing. You couldn't blame 
them because the kid looked awful funny— 
very brave and bold. We all stopped on the 
walk in front of the house. It was a dandy 
big house; it looked like one of those houses 
that has a hall running straight through to 
the back. That's the kind of neutral terri- 
tory I like, 

The kid marched straight up to the steps 
and up onto the porch and pushed the but- 
ton. ‘“ That’s one thing you have to learn 
when you're a scout,” he called down, “ not 
to be afraid.” 

All of a sudden the front door opened and, 
g-0-0-d night magnolia! There was the big- 
great colored man I ever saw. He was about 
six feet tall and eight feet in circumference, 
or maybe it was the other way round, I don't 
know which. His face was so black that it 
would make a blackboard look pale. You 
could have written on that man’s face with 
chalk, dandy. He had on a kind of a uniform 
with brass buttons and his elbows stuck out 
on each side of him. 

“Good night,” Hunt said; 
mountain we didn't figure on.” 

I said, “I guess that’s one of the Black 
Hills. I wonder how it got out of my geog- 
raphy.” 

Pee-wee looked like a kewpie doll in front 
of that man. The man just glared at him. 
Ile said, good and loud, “ Whatchue want 
here, you?” 

Pee-wee said, ‘“ We—eh—we—does Mr, 
Smith live here—please?”’ 

The big man said, * No, he don’t. What- 
chue want here?” He just glared down at 
the poor kid as if he were going to eat him. 

Pee-wee said kind of hesitating, ‘“* If—if 
we'd be willing to wipe our feet—maybe— 
would you be willing to let us go through this 
house—maybe?”’ 

The big man just glared down at him and 
he said in a great big deep voice, ** Looker 
here, you youngster! You want to get 
arrested, do you? You clear out of this! 
Whatchue mean comin’ to folks’ houses and 
say you like to go through, eh? You clear 
out of here, double quick, or I'll have you 
in de lock-up!” 

He banged the door shut 
Pee-wee trying to get his breath, I 
Then he started down the steps again, the 
stuff in his big meg aphone rattling like a 
junk wagon. 

(To be continued in April Boys’ LiFe) 


“that’s one 


and there stood 
guess. 
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‘Big Cats” 


(Concluded from page 5), 


SALUTE 


UH LLL Lee Pe 


Instead of having the ani- 
it was ordinarily done, 
to give the scene an 
additional thrill by having the two chased. 
The jungle was prepared—in the iron en- 
closure. The animals were held behind a 
trapdoor while one of the hands prodded them 
to get them excited. The man and woman 
were to start to run and were to be allowed 
to get some little distance and then the trap- 
door was to be sprung, but in the excitement 
the man at the door opened it too soon and 
the lions dashed out almost upon the heels of 
the fleeing couple. There were thrills that 
the director had not foreseen, But the two 
had worked with animals long enough to know 
what was best to do, They flung themselves 
flat on the ground, with their faces down, 
while the lions went galloping over them. 
But when a lion runs his claws are out. The 
clothes of the two were ripped to rags and 
the shoulder of the leading lady was laid 
open—merely from where one of the lions had 
dug in his claws as he dashed by. Bruised 
and bleeding and almost bare the two were 
led out—and all that had happened was for 
a couple of frightened lions to gallop over 
them. 

Lions are an expensive luxury, and only a 
few of the film companies have a complete zoo, 
As a result, the smaller companies, when a 
scenario calls for animals, rent their canine 
actors just as they would a piece of furniture 
that was not “in stock.” The rate is a hun- 
dred dollars a day for each lion, as well as the 
salary of the trainer that must go with him. 

The lions are in their respective cages. 
The carpenters are working on a set inside the 
stockade. Bill has a few idle moments, 

“ What is the hardest thing you have to do 
with lions?” 

“Make them go into water.” 
“Tt can only be done with irons, 
aint bad. Tigers are the bad ones. 
back quicker.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Revert to form. You can’t fill them full 
of meat and call it a day. Not much, Any 
time they get tired of being bossed around 
they may take a crack at you. I guess you 
know what one claw will do to you—lay you 
open to the bone, that’s what. Only a bear is 
worst of all that way. He can scrape the 
meat off you the way you would scrape the 
filling off the cornshuck of a hot tamale. 
Only, of course, a bear is further up the scale 


around them. 
mals dash by. as 
the director decided 


Bill answers. 
But lions 
They go 
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D On Trial 


you may now have any musical instrument for a week’s 

~ b eee at our risk in your home. No obligation to buy. 
Return theinstrument at our expense at the end of aweek it 
you decide not to keep it. The trial will notcost you a penny. 


Monthly Payments 


A few cents a day will pay. Complete musical outfit comes with most 
instruments—velvet lined case, all accessories, self-instructor, etc., all at 
direct factory price — everything you need at practically the cost of the 
instrument alone. Wurlitzer instruments are known all over the world 
for artistic quality. Used by the greatest musicians, bands and orchestras. 
Wurlitzer has made the finest musical instruments for over 200 years. 


Send for New Book on Musical 
Instruments—No Charge 


Every known instrument illustrated, many in full 
colors. All details and complete descriptions. A 
veritable musical encyclopedia — absolutely free! 
Wurlitzer has stores in over thirty cities. But no 
matter where you live, Wurlitzer isno farther than 
your nearest mail box. Send the coupon today! 








The Rudolph Wurlitzer — pw 1143 
117 E. 4th Street, Cincinnati W. 42nd Street, New York 
700 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 2a Siocon Si Sear Tancisco 
Send me your new catalog with illustrations in color 
and full descriptions of all musi instruments, ulso 
details of the Wurlitzer Free Trial Easy Payment 
Plan. No obligation. 


Copyright 


1922 
The Rudolph ertutt Co, 
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Telis Time by the Sun 
BOY SCOUTS 
Golfers, Motorists, Outdoor Sportsmen! 
Get the Latest The A, Educational Timepiece. 

he Ansonia 


SUNWATCH 


A Compass and Sun Dial in One 

DAN BEARD, National Scout Commissioner, says: ‘‘I would like to see every 
Scout have one in his possession.’ / 

SPECIAL NOTE—The SUNWATCH compass is the ONLY com- 
pass made which gives the TRUE direction, as it gives the variation 
for all localities in the United States, without which any compass is 
of little value. yy FITS THE VEST POCKET 
Made by the Ansonia Clock Company, of beautifully finished solid brass, and dis- 


mes" ANDREWS & HOLLINWOOD 


500 Fifth Avenue (Dept. D), New York City 
Sent postpaid for $1.00 


































It’s Fun To Know 
How Far You Go 


—and how you cover the road 
on that bike! It’s sport to 
watch the dial of a Veeder Cy- 
clometer, ‘cause you see how 
you're hitting off the miles. 
Every real-distance bicycle 
rider wants his mileage straight 
from a 


Woodcraft 
The Plumb Boy Scout Axe 


A regular axe for a regular 
Scout—chops fast—holds its 
edge—looks good. 
Made of one piece of _—— 
analysis steel—double 
pered for an inch and a halt 
above the cutting edge—can 
be ground and reground— # 
won't go soft. ~ 
Well balanced, hickory han- 
dle, missionized (dark green), 
nail pulling slot. 


with sheath...... $1.75 
Price complete 


Sod by Hardware 
Everywhere 


Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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Needeu | 
CYCLOMETER ; 

Goes on hub of front wheel; f 
easy reading from the saddle. 
Registers up to 10,000 miles by tenths of a mile— 
then repeats. Sold by all Dealers, or—send $2,00 to 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO., j/.ci0f5°"Conn. } 
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SQUAB E BOOK FREE 

om gg = Bary em in one fo ong we Rey} eT 

~~. J free book, prices, etc. fo marms 21 years. 
pLsmouss ROCK 8QU. 

H Stree . Melrose Eignisnde. Mass. 
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Quickest gun sight in the world. 
Prevents crossfiring, strains, 
squinting, sight adjusting, 
flinching, guessing and 
changing focus from 
Sights to target. 


Can you see optical cross? 
Cut out this ad. Hold before eyes 
while focusing on more distant objects. 
Cross varies at varying distance. Demonstrate 
optical principle yourself. For all guns and rifles. Range- 
inding Sight Co., Lewisport, Ky., U. 8S. A. For all air-guns—$1.50. 


Both Eyes Open Gun Sight—$3. In- 
stantaneous range finder. Pat- 
ented and guaranteed scien- 
tific. Enforces perfect 
positions, vision, con- 
trol. 








PROFESSIONAL TONE 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


R oe sent on free trial. Violin, Tenor 
Hawaiian Guitar, Ukulele, Mandolin, Cor- 

net, Banjo Bees dolla. Banjo Ukulele, Guitar, Banjo Guitar, 
or Banjo. Wonderful new copyrighted system of teaching 
note music by mail. Four lessons will teach you several 
pieces. Over 100, successtul players, not miss 
this free trial offer. Write for booklet. No obligatigns. - 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc., 
1815 Orchard S' . 130 Chica: 
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Learn Wood Carving—Cost Free 
It’s Easy—lIt’s Profitable 


Without a cent of expense you can now secure a 
complete system of instruction in the age-old art, of 
wood carving—the craft that dates from the dawn of 
civilization. The secret of the savages now stands revealed in 
all of its fascinating details. A splendid treatise, written by a 
master craftsman, together with the material and tools supplied, 
makes the whole thing so simple, that you can turn out dozens 
of beautiful hand-carved pieces with just a few evenings’ practice. 


Carve These Beautiful Things 


Through this system the cuts are so simple, the work so fasci- 
nating that your accomplishments will surprise everyone. Think 
of being able to carve, according to 15 basic geometrical designs, 
such articles as inkstands, card, glove and handkerchief cases, 
waste baskets, humidors, boudoir ornaments, etc., in double quick 
time after you start. Thousands are making a success of the 
work. So can you! Remember, too, there’s a big demand at 
high prices for such beautiful hand-carved pieces. Boys, and 
grown-ups can all learn this wonderful art—can all get this great 
outfit without spending a penny. 








“how-to-do-it” 


This 
book will make you an expert wood 
carver; (3) carving tool known as 


Art Wood Carving Set No. 1 every cut. 


With Practice Board 
This complete wood carving outfit 
includes (1) practice board, 12x6 
stamped with 15 basic designs; (2) 
complete instruction book written 
by a Master Craftsman, explaining 
in detail the motion and angle of 


HOW TO GET THIS 
OUTFIT WITHOUT COST 


Just sell two NEW yearly subscriptions for “BOYS’ LIFE” 
(The Boy Scouts’ Magazine), collect the full subscription price 
of $2.00 each and send the $4.00 to us with names and addresses 
of these two subscribers. The wonderful wood carving set, as 
described, will be sent you promptly, all charges prepaid by us. 


Show boys and parents the story of Scout Wallace on Page 37 
of this issue. It will make them want to subscribe through you 
at once. 


Skew Chisel. Made of finest 
crucible steel—has razor-like edge. 
You probably would have to pay 
$1.50 for this tool in any store. Get 
your set today. 


(Subscriptions must not be your own, new or 
renewal, or any renewal of a present subscription) 


BOYS’ LIFE, THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 
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than a tiger or panther. They are bad cus- 
tomers. The panther is worst. He’s got it in 
for the whole human race, and sooner or later 
he’s going to take bis try at it. Then you got 
to be ready for him.” Bill smiled. “If you 
don’t, there’s going to be a change on the pay- 
roll.” 

Now that Bill had loosened up and was 
talking. it was a chance to get some more 
information out of him. 

“What is the easiest animal te train?” 

“A dog.” 

“What's next easiest?” 

“A horse.” 

“What is the hardest?” 

“An ostrich. He’s got a mustard seed for 
a brain. A pig isn't any cinch either—same 
size bean.” 

“ Which 
of all?” 

“A panther. He’s never trained. A horse 
or a dog or an elephant will go through the 
same thing monotonously, but not a panther. 
Something riles him and he suddenly goes bad. 
That’s what makes it interesting. Sure, Mike, 
animal training is a lot more interesting than 
acting—and a lot better pay unless you are 
away up in it. Most of the time the actors 
are setting around yawning, but our work is 
always interesting é sometimes too 
interesting.” 

“How many times do you rehearse a dan- 
gerous scene?” 

“Not more than five. Sometimes only once. 
Then we put the actor in it. If you go over 
it too many times the animals become mechan- 
ical and don’t look dangerous.” 

‘What animal would people rather see in 
motion pictures than any other?” 

“A trained dog.” 

“Which one next?” 

“An orang-outang. Look at 
He’s a whole show in himself. You can put 
him through so many stunts. Dress him up 
and do anything you want. It keeps, me busy 
thinking up new things.” 

“ What animal can you get the most comedy 
out of?” 

“When working with somebody else, a lion. 
When working by himself, an orang-outang. 
People like to see somebody in danger; if 
they think he’s not going to be killed they will 
yell their heads off—look at our Snowball 
when we put on a scene where he is working 
with a lion. But working by himself an 
orang makes the best comedian. It’s because 
he more nearly appeoaches a human being. 
The people watch him just like they do a kid 
and laugh at him the same way.” 

“What animal do people like least of all?” 

“If that includes snakes, it’s easy. Before 
we put on a snake picture we have to run a 
telling them what is coming, so 
they will get used to the idea. Snakes can’t 
be used in a comedy picture. Nobody wants 
to see snakes—sometimes people get up and 
walk out on ’em, We can only use them in 
a big tragedy scene. Best thing is to keep 
away from them altogether. They don’t add 
anything to a picture and they are liable to 
take a lot away.” 

“What do you consider the funniest animal 
scene you ever made?” 

“Joe Martin trying to eat spaghetti. 
was so terribly human.” 

“Will animals ‘work’ together in a pic- 
ture?” 

“ Pets will; wild animals—no. They have 
been enemies too long. A monkey almost has 
a spasm if you take him into a cage with a 
tiger. We always work them separately. 
Back that up with fresh brush, George. We 
want it to look natural. Here, I'll show you.” 
With that Bill was off on his next thriller. 


animal do you like to train least 


Joe Martin. 
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BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize » of 


$5.60 for the best letter an-wering the following 





questions: a. How you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE. 
b. What made you, your parents or the giver de- 
cide to subscribe? c. Did you earn the subscription 
price yourself, and if so, how? You need not have 
earned your own money, but if you did, tell how. 
d. How would you tell another boy why he should 
subscribe for BOYS’ LIFE? 


2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen 
years of age may compete. 

3. Descriptions must be typewritten, or written 
legibly in ink on one side of the paper only. 

4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 


5. The name, address and age of the author 
and, if a scout, his troop number, should appear 
in the upper right-hand corner of the first page of 
manuscript..- 


6. Manuscripts must be marked “For the Why- 
I-Subscribed Contest” and must reach us by the 
first of the second month preceding the date of issue. 


7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act 
as judges of the letters submitted and any letter, 
whether prize winning or not, is to be available for 
publication. 
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No. 1 OUR LEADER 
Look on the shank of the blade before 
you buy. For our name it’s your pro- 
tection. : 
“ MADE TO CUT AND STAY SHARP.” 


NEW YORK KNIFE CO. 
WALDEN, N. Y. 
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Masonic Temple, Chicago 


Earn $1.17 
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Sell 35 packets of assorted vegetable 
seeds at 10c per packet. Easy to sell. 
When sold, return $2.33. Keep $1.17. 
Everybody will want seeds, so order early 


FEDERAL SEED CO., Dept. D., Lancaster, Pa. 
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He’s a Jolly Good Fellow 


(Concluded from page 33) 
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bis own will than knuckle under to what he 
considered wrong. 

The Boston police left their posts and their 
duty and went on strike. Before going into 
a consideration of the strike, it is well to 
remember the time and its temper. We were 
in the first washback of the Great War. 
Those who had made money out of the great 
war were envied and condemned by those 
who had not; and those who had not—some, 
that is, not all of them by any means— 
decided to get what they could while they 
could. As a result, discontent was as com- 
mon as summer flies, and strikes and lockouts 
were rampant. 

It was at this time that the Boston police 
resolved to get more money for their work, 
and after long deliberation and against the 
advice of their well wishers, went on strike. 
You can see the consequences at once. It was 
as if a regiment of soldiers had unbarréd the 
gate of a fortress and let in the enemy. 

Governor Coolidge realized this at once, 
and so did every man whose hand was against 
the law. The moment the blue-coated police- 
men left their posts criminals began to skulk 
in the streets in broad daylight. When they 
were certain that the police had really gone, 
looting and robberies became almost general. 
The townspeople were helpless, for the crim- 
inals were armed, and they were not, and 
there were but two things to do: open their 
shops and their pocketbooks and let the rob- 
bers take what they wanted, or resist and lose 
their lives. 

That was the viciousness of the police 
strike. The police were sworn on their honor 
to uphold law and order; but because of what 
they considered their wrongs, they simply 
threw down their clubs, and violated their 
oaths by practically inviting in the very men 
they were sworn to keep out. 

Without considering either their rights or 
wrongs, Governor Coolidge at once took the 
stand that because they had broken their 
oaths and ceased from the plain duty, the 
striking members of the police were aiding the 
common enemy, and therefore traitors to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. To think 
with Calvin Colidge was to act; and he imme- 
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diately proclaimed that the striking men were 
no more on the Boston police force than if 
they had never existed; and since they were 
not on the police force, he could neither con- 
fer with nor consider them. They had broken 
their sacred oath and would receive no con- 
sideration whatsoever. 


HE Governor then catled out the State 

militia, and had them at once step into the 
posts of the striking police. He highly 
praised the policemen who had remained at 
their duty, and ordered the Commissioner of 
Police to place himself at once under his (the 
Governor’s) orders and to take instructions 
only from him. Law breakers detected dur- 
ing this time were to be given the extremity 
of the law, and the militia were ordered to 
deal harshly with criminals whose lawless 
acts fell under their eyes. As for the strik- 
ing policemen, they were not even to be con- 
sidered. They had forfeited all their rights 
by their act, and were never again to wear a 
uniform. And the Governor kept his word; 
the strike was broken, and the strikers were 
never permitted to return to the force. 

Here was the iron hand within the appar- 
ently velvet glove; and Calvin Coolidge stood 
forth in a new and more striking light—a 
man strong for the right, unruffled and calm 
as ever, but inflexible of will and purpose, 

When he was running for Vice President 
of the United States, and was not actively 
campaigning, the unassuming side of his 
character came to the fore again. He 
retired to the little farm in Plymouth. And 
on Sundays and Saturdays all the old 
neighbors who knew and remembered the red- 
headed, placid boy with the quizzical eyes and 
the quiet smile, hitched up their horses and 
drove into Plymouth to shake his hand, to go 
over old stories, to recount tales of fishing 
and hunting, and to watch his gray eyes light 
up with pleasure as he recognized them one 
by one. Here was no candidate for a Vice 
Presidency, you would say, but a_ quiet, 
kindly man who had left his kind for a time, 
and had come back to them as simple and as 
sound as when he left. And so he was, and 
so he is: an all around jolly good fellow, and 
a courageous, honest, simple man before all. 
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: How to Make 


(Concluded from page 22) 
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the next month, I have made some new dia- 
grams to show how the scabbard is made. 
Fig. 7 shows a scabbard made of leather and 
fastened together with copper rivets, but the 
real camper and the real backwoodsman does 
not want to monkey with copper rivets, 
therefore he takes a piece of wood, Fig. 814, 
draws the outline of a knife blade on if, 
see dotted lines, takes his knife in hand, Fig. 
9, and bearing down hard follows the out- 
line with the point of his blade. Fig. 10 
shows the end of the piece of wood, the 
heavy downstrokes, B and C, show the cuts 
made by the knife blade. The dotted lines, 
Fig. 10, from B to C and from C to E, show 
the next cuts to be made. Fig. 11 shows 
how to make the cut according to the dotted 
lines shown on Fig. 10. Fig. 12 shows the 
end of the wood after the secon: cutting 
has been made. The rest is easy, the hump 
in the middle of Fig. 12 between B and C 
must be cut away to the dotted line below, 
thi¢ will give us Fig. 13, and Fig. 13 must 
be trimmed at the end as shown by the dotted 
line F G. 

Now over Fig. 13 place a thinner piece of 
wood as shown in Fig. 14 and “stitch” this 
on with ordinary pins, do it neatly, don’t 
have the pins aiming this way and that, 





a Camp Knife 
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but follow a regular line like tbe stitching 
on a piece of cloth, force the pins tarough as 
shown at H and J, in Fig. 15, then using a 
nail of the convenient size, bend the pins 
over until they form loops, K L M, Fig. 15, 
with your hammer, now drive the points 
down into the wood until the scabbard looks 
as if it was stitched with wire, as shown 
in Fig. 14. 

This wooden scabbard protects the knife 
blade and also protects the leather scabbard 
from being cut. Make the leather scabbard 
longer and broader than the wooden scab- 
bard, Fig. 16, sharpen the ends of your 
thongs as in Fig. 19, commence at the top 
of the wooden scabbard, and make the first 
stitch slanting a little over the edge of the 
inside scabbard so as to hold the latter firmly 
in place, make the stitch as shown in Fig. 
16%, then sew as in Figs. 17 and 18, so 
manage your leather string which you use 
for thread that it will be looped exactly in 
the center. Do not cut the ends off, they will 
be useful for many purposes. Do not attempt 
to start one of these knives unless you have 
made up your mind to finish the job and 
make a good job of it; you can do it, I know 
you can because I have seen other boys 
do it. 
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The Survival and the Fit 


(Continued from page 4) 








was plastered against his head but, instead 
of the frightened squeak he had expected as 
an echo, a whizzing something smashed into 


his face and all the stars came out. ‘* Wha- 
wha hit muh?” he spluttered. 
The Pippin was too busy to reply. 


“Cam’s” shots were swift enough, but they 
were no swifter than those which came from 
the despised ‘“‘ Bunny” Dawson. He looked 
at him curiously. The smile was still there, 
but there was a light in the blue eyes which 
made him hesitate. It was just possible he 
had been zuilty of an error in judgment. 
Strategy had always been his forte; it might 
be well to get behind that—or anything else 
handy. 

Mr. Campbell was not the only one watch- 
ing him. But, as yet, Mr. Dawson had said 
nothing. Now. he turned as he swept up a 
handful of slush, ‘“ Cold work, this,” he said. 


1922 


TMU 


“Think they'd stand a charge?” 

“Let's find out.” 

“Let’s go!” 

“Treat ‘em rough!” laughed “Cam,” and 
darted forward. 


UT to three the oncoming rush did. not 

look attrective. Slats and The Pippin 
would have carried the fight on at long range, 
too, had not the drifts been too high to leap. 
Before they could jump, the whirlwind struck 
them. How it happened, they never figured 
out. 3ut two steel-like arms whirled them 
together, picked them up as one and lunged 
them, heuds first, into the drift. For a mo- 
ment only their legs, waving wildly, were 
visible. When they finally dragged them- 
selves back into the light of day, two masters 
were strolling carelessly down the walk. 

(Concluded on page 39) 








‘Most Advanced Scout In 
The World” Says Terre Haute 





“The Kinneuma Messenger” says:— 
“With the award of the Archery 
merit badge at the September Court 
of Honor, Eagle Scout Leon Wallace 
of Troop 26 became unquestionably 
the most advanced Boy Scout in the 
world. So far as is known, Scout 
Wallace is the only person who has 
ever completed every one of the 
sixty-one merit badges offered by the 
scout program.” 


Four years on the honor roll at high 
school, two years treasurer of his 
class, member of student council, 
author of and principal player in 
graduation pageant, winner of cup 
for Indiana in national public school 


essay contest and an all around outdoor Scout and good fellow 
—these are some of the achievements of Eagle Scout Wallace. 


How “Boys’ Life” Helped 


Soon after he became a Scout, Wallace subscribed for “BOYS’ 


LIFE,” and he renews regularly. 


Why? He tells you when he says: 


“From the time that I really began to understand Scouting, I have 
read ‘BOYS’ LIFE.’ Although I did not realize it then, I know now that 
‘BOYS’ LIFE’ is as indispensable to Scouting as Scouting is to good 
citizenship. While it is a spur to drive ahead to greater things, it brings 


as_well the opportunity for relaxation and real enjoyment. 


‘BOYS’ 


LIFE’ can accomplish more in its influence in building chavéster and 
citizenship, than any other magazine I know.” 


Show Every Scout This Story 


Every Scout should read this story. How many do you know 


who are not regular subscribers for ‘ 


‘BOYS’ LIFE”? They are 


missing all the help “BOYS’ LIFE” is to Eagle Scout Wallace— 


the “‘spur to drive ahead.” 


or renewal due? 


How about you? 


Is your subscription 
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Cash Commissions for Selling 
Subscriptions to Others 


Boys who read this will want to subscribe for 
‘“‘BOYS’ LIFE” at once. Agents are needed to take 


and forward the orders to us. 


If you want the 


cash profits that go to Representatives of ‘‘BOYS’ 
LIFE”’ write at once to 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Published for all Boys by the Boy Scouts of America 
H. M. CLYMER, Circulation Manager 


200 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 
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of $15.00. 


needed. 


Simple instructions with every outfit. 


range of 180 to 2600 meters. 
Also the “MARV 


parts to buy, $25.00 


prove by actual test. 


DEALERS: 
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and commercial hig 


complete wireless telephone receiving outfit on the market with a wave-length 


EL” DeLuxe, with fine tuning attachment in handsome 
carrying case complete with double headset, antenna equipment, etc., no additional 


UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE 
“MARVEL” outfits are absolutely guaranteed to equal or surpass in per- 
formance any outfits selling at double the price—a statement our engineers can 


As simple to operate as a phonograph 

Can be purchased at all radio, electrical or department stores. 

is not supplied as yet, send money order or check direct for immediate shipment. 
Write for propesition. 


Send 25c for interesting booklet 
together with our valuable catalog. 


Freed-Eisemann Radio Corp. 


Formerly Radio Manufacturing Company. 
Manufacturers of highest grade government 
and low 
less apparatus from $15.00 to 
255 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 


ooSMARVEL’S RADIO 


A Complete Wireless Telephone Receiving Outfit selling for the small amount 
By a simple turn of a switch you can hear wireless telephone speech 
and music within a radius of 50 miles of the large radio telephone broadcasting 
stations and wireless telegraph signals up to 400 miles distance. 
complete in every detail—not one additional part to purchase. 

edge of wireless necessary—no license, batteries or source of current whatever 
Can be installed by anyone, all ready for operation in twenty minutes. 


The outfit comes 
No previous knowl- 


The “MARVEL” is the lowest priced 


lf your dealer 


“Wireless Telephone 
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Naval Woodcraft Cavalry Artillery Aviation 


What real boy doesn’t wish for a summer in the open, 
receiving all her benefits and joys! 
the way of varied sports and amusements. 

T you learn everything about riding and the care of horses. 
his knowledge will be a source of pleasure and health throughout the rest of your life. 

The Naval School gives you an opportunity of learning to sail and handle a boat. 
You will go on cruises with a fleet of boats and do a 
instruction of a retired U. S. Navy Admiral. 

All outdoor fun comes to the boy 
A modern two million dollar equip 


Special woodcraft school for younger 


boys. Send for Booklet of school in which you 
Address 


Catalogue Dept. 
Indiana 


SUMMER 
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living close to nature and 


Culver furnishes everything a boy could wish in 
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ROADOASTING stations are now 
in operation at important cen- 
ters all over the country. 
You can easily receive these interesting 
daily programs with an ABC wireless 
receiving UNIT. ABC UNITS come to 
you ready-to-operate and complete in every 
detail. They are built on the sectional sys- 
tem, so that you can increase the range of 
your station at any time. 
Ask your radio or electrical dealer oo 
this and other exclusive reaturesof A 
UNITS. If he cannot supply you, send ~ 
his name and address and enclose ten cents 
for a copy of our booklet, **‘ How I Put Up 
a Complete Radio Station in Two Hours.”’ 
Request Booklet B3. 
JEWETT MFG. CORP. 


21 E. 40th St. New York City 





Plans for Flying Model 
Aeroplanes Build and fly your own 


Model so. ioe 
sport for a Oys. wit 
2 e5°, Sa. (DEAL Scale Drawings, and 
Pp Building and Flying Instrue- 
tions you can easily aene exact 3-ft. Models of 
any of these famous plan 
Plans for Curtiss JN4D-2 Training Plane; DeHavil- 
land Battle Plane; NC-4 Naval Seaplane; Curtiss 
Military Tractor; Bleroit, Nieuport or Taube Mono- 
plane; also Cecil Peoli Racer; 25c each postpaid. 
Catalogue IDEAL Model Aeroplanes and Supplies 
Five Cents Post; 


paid 
IDEAL AIRPLANE & SUPPLY co. 
161 Wooster Street, cor. West Houston Street, New York 











WIRELESS CATALOG 
We stamps or coin brings 100-page 
Catalog and hook-ups; places you 


on mailing list for regular bulletins 
with latest developments inwireless 
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Send 5c in stamps for our new “ Amateurs 
Guide of Radio Apparatus.” 








THE AMOLECCO CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 





HENRY SMITH 





Send us $1.00 and we will mail you prepaid a dandy always sharp hard rubber pencil with clip and extra 


leads, with your name stamped on the 


barrel in gold lettering. For $1.50 we will send you a genuine 


Eclipse Self Filling Fountain Pen and your name stamped on it. 
We also repair all makes of Fountain Pens. 
THE GREY FOUNTAIN PEN SHOP, 212 5th Ave., New York City 


‘The ‘How of 
Ice Hockey 


(Continued from page 8.) 





One of the greatest hockey stars the game 
has ever known played the position of rover. 
I refer to the late “Hobey” Baker. The 
brilliancy of his playing was a thing of un- 
ceasing marvel. A game very often had the 
appearance of being played by Baker alone. 

The men who play the two wing positions 
usually do most of the puck carrying and 
when either of these is in a strategic position 
to try for a goal he takes advantage of it. 
It by no means follows, however, that be- 
cause a wing has carried the puck the length 
of the field in spectacular manner he will be 


equally successful in making a score. Very 
often the angle is too difficult. 
Here is where team work comes in. And 


this point is very important. The rover and 
center have skated to strategic positions be- 
fore the goal and the wing, off at one side, 
shoots the puck to one of these men. Imme- 
diately both wing men close in on their team- 
mate who is receiving the puck. He instantly 
tries for a goal. Likely as not the puck is 
blocked by the goal keeper and rebounds out- 
ward from him. 

In a flash, the stick of one of the wing men 
is behind the puck again and once more it is 
traveling toward the net. This follow-up 
shot follows so fast upon the heels of the 
first one that the goal keeper may not have 
had time to regain his balance. In which 
case a goal is probably scored. <A rebound 
shot of this sort is one of the hardest in the 
game for a goal keeper to stop. 

The men playing the four offensive posi- 
tions on a hockey team, in addition to being 
accomplished skaters, must be especially 
adept at carrying and passing the puck. 
They must be able to carom it off the side of 
the rink when pressed by an opposing player, 
dodge him and then take possession of it 
once more. They must have the ability to 
earry the puck down the ice without keeping 
eyes upon it—both eyes are needed for watch- 
ing changes and dodging the other man. They 
need to acquire a certain instinct for know- 
ing the exact instant when the puck should 
be passed. If a moment too early or too 
late, the whole play is likely to go to smash. 
Puck carrying and passing is a science in 
itself and one which can be learned only 
with painstaking practice. 

The other concerns off-side play. <A 
player is off-side when he is in front of the 
puck, or in other words, he cannot receive 
a pass from one of his own team unless he is 
even with or behind the passer at the moment 
when the puck leaves the passer’s stick. It 
sometimes happens that a play has the ap- 
pearance of being off-side to spectators when 
in reality it is entirely on-side and within 
the rules of the game. 


‘ 


: ‘HowWirelessWorks ; 


(Concluded from page 24) 
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of large wire system strung high in the air, 
covering considerable territory, thus making 
it possible to fling out powerful electro mag- 
netic waves for great distances. In some of 
the new high-powered stations used for work- 
ing over the seas the area covered by the aerial 
wires, or antenna system, may be measured by 
square miles. 

The receiving station may be compared to 
the action of an ear trumpet working with 
the ear drum, and the human mechanism for 
hearing. The receiving antenna for gathering 
the electric energy works much the same as 
the familiar instrument used by deaf people. 
When the system of wires strung aloft known 
as the antenna is struck by the radio waves, 
flung out by some distanct transmitting sta- 
tion, it, of course, gathers more or less of 
their energy and has electric currents pro- 
duced by them. The action is much the same 
as that of an ear trumpet, which gathers from 
the air the energy from the sound waves pro- 
duced by the voice of a speaker, and as a con- 
sequence produces powerful air vibrations. 

The electric energy picked from the air by 
the antenna is, in tarn, transformed by the 
receiving apparatus and made audible, much 
the same as a telephone receiver or the ear 
drum responds to the vibrations of a musical 
note sent out by a piano and magnified by its 
sounding board. By means of a detector work- 
ing with a special system of electric circuits 
all the energy which the antenna has gathered 
from the incoming radio wave is converted 
into a form which produces musical notes in 
a telephone receiver. Now the musical notes 
in a telephone receiver are called dots when 
they are short and dashes when they are 
longer, just as in telegraphy, and thus we 
have the code commonly used. The electric 
circuits and detector in the radio. receiving 
station correspond therefore to the ear drum 
and the ear nerves. 

By bearing this simple comparison in mind 
the general principle of radio trarismission 





will never be confused. 
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KIM along ahead of a stiff breeze. 


Haul her up into the wind. Sail 
her till the last zephyr has died. Then, 
unstep the mast and lazy-paddle over 
the quiet waters. 

All the joy and skill of sailing are 
combined with the pleasures of canoe- 
ing in an “ Old Town Sailing Canoe.” 
“Old Towns” are the fastest, stead- 
iest and strongest canoes made—and 
the lowest priced. One will last for 
years. $54 up from dealer or factory. 

The new 1922 catalog shows every 
“Old Town” model in full colors. It 
is free. Write for one today. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CoO. 
293 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 
























Here is a real drum, at the right 

price. Made with the ~~ care as 

our peetansionas models. Makes 
it easy 

the opportunity to develop, his oe and ambition, and play 
ularity and pro! 

vOrdet your Drum from this - now—before immediate ship- 

me cxamine and judge for SA pesene: Satisfaction guar- 


_ Od slosne Co : 
PLAY YOUR WAY INTO POPULARITY 
antecd or your money re 





——Drums of 
pe” Look at the Price!—Special Offer $6.00 
LUDWIG er LUDWIG 


Quality™ 
This Professional Model Drum offers the young man or boy 
1615 No. Lincoln St., Chicago, w 4 






ou, too, can do it easy and 

in 307 minutes time--no special tools 
or knowledge required. Your old bike and the Shaw 
Motor Attachment give you a speedy, dependable 
motorcycle at a small cost. -P. motor. Runs 
from 4 to 40 miles an hour! 


The Shaw Attachment fay 
Easy to control, pleasing to ride, econemical to op- 
erate. Thousands in daily - 
use. Ironclad guarantee. J} 




















Ace 
10¢ brings pee 
Dept. S8C 4711 No. Clark St., 












and Rings loaned to class offi- 
cers for selection. 1922 Forty- 
eight page catalog showing 300 
designs from 20c to $25.00 
each, mailed Free, 


METAL ARTS .. Ine. 
7739 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Copy this Sketch 


of Uncle Sam and let me see what you 
can do with it. To win success, every 
boy should follow his natural bent. If 
you like to draw, develop that ability. 
Through the Landon Course of Cartoon- 
ing many boys have stepped into good 
positions as cartoonists after school days 
were over. 

PICTURE CHARTS with each lesson of 
the Landon Course, make original drawing 
easy to learn. 


Send sketch of Uncle Sam for sample 
picture chart, examples of the work of 


evidence of 
Please state 


students and 
accomplish. 


successful boy 
what you can 
your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL, 296 National Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Ze, Boys Who Own Reiber | 
Bird Homes Own Birds 
Get the homes, 
Get the birds. 3] 
Get Mr. Reiber’s letter with i" 


your order. He’s interested 
in helping boys know birds. 


Send $1.25 for one home. 
$2.50 for two. 


Order by number. 
Address P. O. Box 131, 


Reiber Bird Reserve 
West Webster 
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HOW WOULD You 
LIKE TO $r-.00 
EARN WEEKLY 


I have worked out a plan so that boys can 
sell during spare hours a well-known food 
product in their own neighborhood—and make 
from ($2.20 two $6.60 a week. I call these boys 
my “junior sales force’’—and I am making 
them real salesmen—so that later they can 
build up a business of their own and have a 
real education in salesmanship. Here is a sam- 
ple of what my boys write me: “I sold out the 
first day—send another order as quickly as 
possible.” Any boy with red blood in his veins 
can become a junior salesman in his city for 
me and make money. Write me to tell you 
what I can do for you and you for me. No cap- 
ital required. Write today. Direct letter to 
Salesmanager, Sales Dept., 373 
Broadway. 


Specialty 
_Boston, _Mass. 
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The Survival and the Fit 


(Concluded from page 37) 











“What hit us?” mumbled Slats. 

“I think,” retorted The Pippin soberly, “I 
think it was the Rabbit. But, believe me, 
he’s got a kick like a kangaroo. He’s stuffed 
my neck so full of slush that my waist’s a 
gutter, There’s something about that guy I 
don’t get.” 

“If there's about him I 


anything more 


haven't got,” declared Slats feelingly, “‘ I don’t 
need it. And mea football guard! Gee whiz, 
Pip, he ducked us both at once! We've got 


our wires crossed somewhere, We've got that 
bird all wrong. I’m off him! Any one hun- 
dred and fifty pound guy who can stand me 
on my head so quick I can’t feel my feet move, 
gets both my votes. Let’s chase him up and 
ask how he did it.” 

But The Pippin slowly shook his head. 
“That thing was a plant,” he muttered. 

‘Cam’ wouldn’t have done what he did 
without a reason; he framed it to give 
‘Bunny’ a chance.” 

“T’ll say he took 
“Come up to the room; 
all my clothes.”’ 

“But don’t you get it, 
shown us up to the whole school. 
my bluff and i 

“Oh, go butt your head against a brick!” 
exploded Slats. 

The Pippin did exactly that. And at the 
end of two hours’ endeavor, his head was 
even more sore, His self esteem was cracked 
to the breaking point. He had misjudged a 
man. He admired a man who had done, 
and could do, things. ‘ Bunny’ Dawson had 
heretofore done nothing but silently accept. 
Now he had not only done something—but 
that something was Pippin Wallace. As that 
humiliating fact sank home, he vowed he 
would even the score. It was no longer re- 
venge for Slats: it was what he believed to be 
his self respect. ‘“ Cam” had told him not 
to start anything he could not finish: he had 
started something weeks ago. 

It hurt, too, to have Slats go over to the 
enemy. He began to wish he would come 
back to the room so that he could tell him 
what he thought of him. But that chance 
would come, There was no use in mulling 
over that. -He picked up a new book his 
father had sent him two days before and, 
within fifteen minutes, had characteristically 
forgotten everything else. The chap who had 
written this knew his business, The Pippin 
liked Western stuff but, when it came to a 
real story, give him something about the 
White North every time. 

This one was about ten thousand times bet- 
ter than the one he had been reading a month 
ago. This chap had lived the life. Had Pip 
not been so enthralled, he might even have 
gone so far as to look at the title page. But 
author’s names meant nothing in his young 
life. He had to remember enough such truck 
in English. 

He had reached the point where the hero, 
cornered by the black-browed, snarling half- 
breed, whipped the hunting knife from his 
belt when a knock made him grunt permission 
to enter. ‘“ Haven’t got any jam,” he mum- 
bled. ‘ Beat it!” 


it!’ declared Slats. 
I’ve got to change 


you wop? He's 
He called 





E heard the door close and sighed with 
relief. He could absorb another chapter 
before study. ‘Good story, Wallace?” The 
quiet question made him jump, Now “ Bunny ” 
Dawson was smiling at him out of mild blue 
eyes, 

“Good story?” he repeated dazedly. ‘“ Bet 
your life it—. What can I do for you, sir?” 
He was on his feet, his face a study. 

Mr. Dawson came a step nearer. He was 
fully as embarrassed and showed it as plainly. 
“T’'m not quite sure,” he confessed. “I 
thought I'd like to talk with you a bit. 1 
don’t feel right about having manhandled 
you and Bidwell as roughly as I did this after- 
noon.” 

“ Forget it! ’? mumbled Pip. 
was comin’, No kick.” 

“Glad of that. Believe in taking one’s 
medicine without complaint. Try to practice 
what I preach. You've given me some stiff 
doses lately. Didn’t want you to get the im- 
pression I treated you rough through any 
spirit of retaliation. Try to play fair, and 
all sort of stuff. You get that way up in 
that country you’re reading about, you know.” 

The Pippin looked at him. “ Bunny” was 
frightfully embarrassed. There was no ques- 
tion about that. Nor did The Pippin feel 
exactly at ease. He gripped at the offered 
straw. ‘“* Know the North?” he asked dumbly, 

“* Some.” 

“ Gee ! ” 

“Good country.” 

“Say, guess I didn’t quite get you,” ex- 
ploded Pip. “Did you mean you’d been up 
there?” 

“ Why, yes. 
that thing?” 

The Pippin collapsed, his jaw sagging. ‘“‘ Do 
you mean,” he gulped, “ you—you—why “id 

“TIsn’t much of a_ story,” apologized 
“‘ Bunny ” Dawson, even his ears red, “ Thing 


“We got what 


How’d you suppose I wrote 





really happened, you know. Hard for a new 
writing chap not to overdo his realism and 
all that sort of rot. Don’t want to bore you 
with all that sort of thing, though. Not what 
= came for. Wanted to talk——” 

The Pippin sprang forward, his eyes spark- 
ling with excitement. “It’s what you’re 
going to do,” he almost shouted. “ Here, take 
my chair, No, wait till I heave Slats’ stuff 


off the bed and pile up some cushions. Say, 
why didn’t you put us wise? Why, half the 
fellows are dotty about that country. They 


all want to go up there hunting or fishing. 
Gee whiz! And you know it! You've written 
a book about it! Say, maybe they’ll make a 
movie out of it.” 

“Believe that’s bein’ done,” admitted 
“Bunny” Dawson, fumbling with his keys. 
“Funny thing, isn’t it?” 

Phe Pippin’s eyes stuck out half a foot. 
“T’ll see that movie if I have to sell Slats’ 
shirt,” he declared. ‘ Have you been clear 
through to the Bay?” 

“Only as far as Rupert’s House the last 
time.” 

“Is that all! Say, is that where you 
learned the throw you worked on us this after- 
noon?” 

“That was a little mild to try up there,” 
admitted “Bunny” with a queer smile. 
*“ There’s really not much play in a Far North 
fight. It’s a survival of the fittest up that 
way.’’® 

Something in the phrase struck a reminis- 
cent note in The Pippin’s bewildered mind. 
Then it came over him with crushing sudden- 
ness. He had boasted he could out-match this 
man who had actually done the things he had 
dreamed of. ‘* Look here,” he burst out, “ I’ve 
been a mucker. I got you all wrong.” 

“Bunny” Dawson smiled that old mild 
smile. ‘Oh, I wouldn’t say that, I’m not 
much of a success as a school master, you 
know, In fact, The Head was telling me just 
that this noon.” 

“The Head?” exploded The Pippin. ‘“‘ He 
said that to you! Does he know what you've 
seen and done? Does he know you've writ- 
ten a book that’s bein’ made into a movie?” 

“Fraid he isn’t impressed with such stuff, 
Wallace. You see he hired me to teach you 
chaps and keen you in order. He’s a just 
man ; he’s reason for complaint.” 

“He’s a nut!” contradicted Pip. “ui 
goin’ to see him an’ tell him where he gets 
off.” Suddenly he went white as he realized 
he had criticized authority to authority. 

But “Bunny” Dawson merely smiled a 
strange sort of smile. ‘ Wouldn’t advise that, 
old chap,” he said. 

“But you said he was just yourself. Don’t 
you know I’m the chump who's made it hot 
for you here?” 

“Tf you want the truth, I’ve rather more 
then suspected it.” 

“Then why haven’t you reported me, sir? 
Why haven’t you given me mine?” 


F a sudden the jaw squared and “ Bunny ”’ 

Dawson laughed grimly. ‘“ Because I 
don’t believe in such things,” he answered. 
“T called your room-mate a bully once. A 
master can turn into a bully too easily. I’d 
rather be dismissed from St. Jo’s than have 
the suspicion I’d persecuted a chap on my con- 
science. When you're hitting a long, lone- 
some trail, such a thought isn’t a pleasant 
companion.” 

The Pippin flushed, then slowly came to 
his feet. ‘Say,’ he gulped, “what about 
me? You’ve given me a square deal, the 
fairest sort of square deal. You oughter have 
killed me when you had me down this after- 
noon. Why, I’ve stayed awake nights think- 
ing up stuff to do to you. I thought you were 
a weak sister.”” Again his face went red. “I 
beg your pardon, sir; I forgot I was talking 
to a master. I apologize.” 

“T’d rather hear the rest of the first part,” 
laughed the man. “Go ahead from ‘ weak 


sister’ and don’t forget the ‘ bunny ’.” 
“Rub it in!” groaned The Pippin. “Go 
ahead, rub it in! I'm seein’ myself; don’t 


think I’m not seeing myself. It’s a fine, life- 
sized picture about an inch and a quarter 
high. I’m all the things you’re not and you're 
all the things I'd like to be. It’s because 
you’re strong that I thought you weak. Talk 
about bullies! I’m not even a yellow one. 
You’ve played the game.” 

“T’ve tried to,” owned Mr..Dawson; “it’s 
more fun playing it with someone else, though.” 

The boy looked up suddenly. “ What’s that 
mean? Will you give me a chance to be 
white?” 

“You’re going to give me one to save my 
job, aren’t you?” 

Their eyes met for a second and what both 
saw was the future. ‘No,’ declared The Pip- 
pin; “I’m going to see The Head and tell the 
truth. You can lick me till you’re tired, but 
even you can’t stop me from doing that. I’m 
not fit to be your friend till I’ve come through 
clean.” 

“Then we are friends, Pip?” 

“That’s for you to say, sir.” 














Sie ANSONIA 
SUNWATCH 


B [20 
ianag “or Boys 
A Compass and Sun Dial 
TELLS TIME BY THE SUN 
Anywhere in the United States 
DAN BEARD 


National Scout Commissioner, says, 
“T would like to see every Scout 
have one.” 

Every Scout and Sportsman needs 
a Compass. Get an Ansonia Sun- 
watch for a dollar, and have bdéth 
Compass and Timepiece combined. 
Contained in satin-finished brass 
case, with latitude, longitude and 
variation tables. Carried like an 
ordinary watch. Easy to use. Does 
not get out of order. 

If you cannot get it from your 
dealer, we will mail you one on 
receipt of $1. 


ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
99 John Street gil New York 


Manufacturers of fine clocks for half a century. 
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We will give to any 
boy that sells 40 
packets of our tested garden seed at 
ten cents a packet. Return us _ the 
$4.00 and we will send this Daisy Rifle. Order 
the seed today. Full packets and easy to sell. 
DELAWARE SEED CO., Cheswold, Del. 














GIVE A PLAY, SCOUTS! 
Earn money for your troop needs, and have e.. good 
-_, doing it. aa, of action, yet easy_to 
Robin pieed and the Widow’s Three Sons” 3 acts, 
plays. one 
‘Little John “and the Miller Join Robin Hood’s Band.’* 
© scenes, plays twenty-five minutes 
Price, thirty-five cents each, postpaid. 
OLD TOWER PLAYS, Room 1221, 431 S. Dearborn St. 
. icago. 





$2.50 CASH COMMISSION 


for selling $6.00 box seeds. $5.00 IN GOLD 
SPECIAL PRIZE. Other Premiums. 5c Pack- 
ets. Everybody buys. Quick, easy money. We 
trust you. Order yours TODAY. 

CENTRAL SEED HOUSE East St. Louis, Ill. 


BOYS =3™4" GIVEN 


Genuine Model B Premo, Jr., Film Camera. Pictures 
5 a x 3%”. Time or Snap Shots. Has Handle and 
two Finders! Send for 24 bars fey 7 a at 10 cents, 
Choice of Watches, Rifles, ete. List F 

CENTRAL CO., 220 South Fifth, ‘Hannibal, Mo. 


VENTRILOQUISM 


Taught Almost Anyone at Home. Small cost. 
Send to-day 3-cent stamp for particulars and 
proof. Geo. Smith, Room M-243, 125 N. 
Jeff Ave., Peoria, Il. 


Have You a Camera? 

Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how 

to make better pictures and earn moncy. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 

464 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


BOYS MAKE MONEY °:" 
way. We teach you free and give you 
pay. Be sure to write tous quick. Today. 

COMET TOY CO., Dept.S, Cincinnati, Ohio 

ALL BAT GIVEN 


Finest White Ash ae A given =v for selling well 
regular p f 5c. per 
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ASHVILLE NOVELTY CO., ASHVILLE, N. Y. 
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your order and remittance to 


BOYS’ LIFE 





| Savea Quarter! 


T’S not easy these days to buy everything you 

want and need. Here’s a way—right off the 
bat—to save a quarter. 
first of all—BOYS’ LIFE for a vear (price 
$2.00), and a new Boy Scout Handbook (price 
That’s a total of $2.50. 
give you these for $2.25, a clear saving of twenty- 
five cents. 
or someone else’s, either new or renewal. 


OU know BOYS’ LIFE 
zine for boys it is (see page 37). 
Handbook has 512 pages and over 500 illustrations. 
without it, for it is crammed with the information he needs and must have. 
Very valuable also to all out-of-doors people. Here’s your big chance! Send 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Two things you want, 
NOW—ute will 
The subscription may be your own 


-what a great maga- 
The 
No scout should be 

















KENNEBEC 


Send today for 1922 illustrated book about our 
“Canoes of Quality’’ mailed to any addresspost- 
paid. KENNEBEC BOAT AND CANOE CO 


18 R.R, Square, Waterville, Maine 


“SAFEST TO USE” 
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ing, galvanized Steel Wire Traps. They catch them 


Strom and 
ae kinds of fish. 
ON, HO. 


like a fly-trap catches fli le in fees. 
durable. Write for Descriptive Price List 
booklet on best bait known for ai 


J. F.GREGORY, Dept. 41, 








Get this Combination 


Handle Bar and Carrier 
Can't ig, le of unbalance 
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THE BECKLEY-RALSTON COMP. 
|_1815 Michigan Ave. Sercaaen LL. 
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Whatever need—from @ drumstick to 

i priced cornets in the world. 

fi ord bz, tho Army ond Navy, Send for 
4 instrument ine 


forests you, Free ti | aEasy parments. 
Sold by Wading music stores everywhere. 


LYON & HEALY 


77-98 JACK3ON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 


"24 page. book FREE 
“The Collector’s Guide” 


Free with packet No .153—300 New Europe only 

$1.50 or packet No. 255—25 Africa 25c—all differ- 

ent. Ask your stationer if he has the Scott Silent 

Salesman—sells all packets and albums. 

Scott Stamp & Coin Co., 33 W. 44th St. 
New York City 








1 Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and India 10c. 





Service. Guatemala, China, etc. Only 
r t Approval Sheets 50 to60 per cent. 
AGENTS Ww ANTED. Big 72-p. Lists Free. 
We Buy Stamps. Established 29 years. 





78, ST. LOUIS, 


BIG LIST 


HUSSMAN STAMP CO., Dept. uO, 





FREE-DANDY PACKET, 
pt egy hinges with approvals for name. Address two col- 
Agents, 60% Special—10c. each—25 Asia- 
25 Neurope; 25 Fr. Cols.; 25 Br. Cols.; 35 U. 
10 Animal: 15 Pictures; 25 Finland, etc. ; 








I send selec- 


DI SCOUNT tions of desir- 


20 Au i 
too itt. Eleven 10c. Packets, $1. 
u. - Stamp Co., Utica, N. Y. 
/ 0 able stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
discount from standard catalogue prices, 
Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
J. Emory Renoll, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 


Set of 6 post- 

Upper Silesia 3i:.'»:!"¢:,7¢ 
Hundreds 

at 1, 2 and 3c. Ask for particulars of bigges 

stamp club—free membership—in United 


M, D. OLMSTEAD, Box 3, CONCORD, N. H, 
» Gee aoe FIN- 


— 
57 Different Stamps { , PERU, INDIA, RUS- 
SIA, FRANCE, CZECHO-SLOVAKIA, PHIL- 
IPPINES, ETC., perforation gauge, millimetre 
scale, ruler, price lists, to approval eeyrET 10c 
B, ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Don't wait. Send now... 
LEADER STAMP CO., Dept. 





65 Different Foreign Stamps inwin 65 Different Foreign 
Countries. Including Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe 
West Indies, ete., and our pamphlet which tells you “How 
to make your collection of stamps properly” FOR ONLY 
16 = —A BIG BARGAIN. een City ag & 

Co., Room 35, 604 Race Street, Cincinnati, 


NYASSA 
1921—10 VARIETIES— 10 CENTS 


LOTS OF OTHER CHEAP SETS 
WRITE FOR FREE PRICE LIST 











v. M. Tannenbaum, 126 E. 114th St., N. ¥. C. 
st AMPS aft DIFFERENT 908, $6.46 1000, =. 90 
500, 95e: 3 45e: 200. 20c: 100 v. S. 100 diff., 
25e; Brit. r sslontats. 100 ‘in ioe: ‘African, 50 diff.. 
35¢e: 25 diff.. 30c; Russia, 25 aift.. 15e; Japan, 

ci, Paraguay, 4 diff.. 25¢: U. S. mixed, 
1 bb.. 25 inges, 1000 Approva is. 


MAURICE MICHAEL. $602 Prairie, Chicago. 








BOYS WANTED 


Sell California Products in Your Spare Time. 
Write us today for our special offer to put you in 
business where you may make $5 a day without in- 
vesting one cent. Sierra Seed Company, 24 California 
St., San Francisco. 
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STAMPS #5 105 Gime. Fares, Gie.. ins and Coupon 
2c. Stamp Albuz, no 500 a with 
names of countries, etc., 3¢ Bigger ones, 14c, 35c .$1.00, $2.23 


Tips. yorid catalog of stampse A. BULLARD & CO., 446 TremontSt. 
: album manufacturers. Department A9, BOSTON, MASS. 
STAMPS! 50 different Jamaica, Vene- 
zuela, ete., only 10c.; 100 all 

different, 13c.; 1000 all different, $4; 100 differ- 
ent U. S., 25c.; 1000 hinges, 10c.; 50% appro- 
vals with eve ry order. List free. I buy stamps. 
L. B. DOVER, Dept. B, Longmont, Colorado. 


Stamps Free 20 Unused Foreign Stamps 


eques’ mil nillimeter At. "ruler 

















all different free to all send- 
ing for our approval sheets. Postage 2c. Seendion this 
paper. Large album, l5c. List of 1000 stamps at 4 
each and 1500 ae = } a each. If possible send 
names 2 collec 

QUAKER "STAMP co” TOLEDO. OHIO 


STAMPS FREE—Fine Set War Stamps, Surcharge, 
Unused, Pictorials. British French Colonials, 2c post- 
age. Following fine value: 30 Africa, 15c; 45 Asia, 14c; 
30 Australia, 13c; 25 Austria, 7c; 40 British Colonials, 6c; 
25 Canada, 12c; 10 Czecho-Slovak, 7c; 15 Egypt, 10c; 20 
French Colonials, 8c; 3 Gibraltar, 6c. Big Price List Free. 
MIDLAND STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada. 


FREE 


10 Different War Stamps or 2 Large Austria 
Charity to Applicants for stamps on approval. 
Reference Required. Price Lists Free. 








J. R. _Nichols, 2322 Loring Place, N. ¥. City 





65c for 8c Abyssinian stamp, Guatemala 
Parrot stamp. Packet 30 variety 

British Colonies cat. 65c Packet Hinges. Large mm 

scale, perf. gauge and wmk. detector. Price list and 

finest 50% approvals all for 8c. WE BUY STAMPS, 
ALLEN SEARS, Inc. 

Dept. B., Suite 508 Kemper Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


100 DIFFERENT STAMPS, 10c. 

20 DIFFERENT LIECHTENSTEIN, 10c. 
TO ALL APPLYING FOR MY 
APPROVALS 
NONE SENT WITHOUT REFERENCE 
F. A. SCHMIDT, 483 West St., West Hoboken, N. 3 


FRENCH COLONIES FREE 


Nice set used and unused French Colonies, Pictures of 
Wild Animals, Native Chiefs, Scenery, etc. Big Price 
List of 1000 genuine stamp bargains and copy of the 
*Empire Stamp Bulletin ’’ all for 2c postage. 
a EMPIRE STAMP CO. 
343 Lippincott Street, Toronto, Canada 


STAMPS 50 all different. Africa, Brazil 
— =n Mexzico,Ceylon, 10c. 
1000 finely mix “ite: 50 different U. S. he 100 
hinges . 10e. Agents wanted. 5C per cent List Free. 


C. STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave.. St. Louis,Mo_ 


Stamps Free—15 different Foreign Stamps 
free to applicants for my approval sheets. 2c. 
postage. 100 different stamps, 15c. 

ED. FAITH 
10134 118th St., Morris Park, L. 1., N. YW. 


STAMPS GIVE To get acquainted 

with you I will send a 
fine set free to all honest collectors who ask 
for my money-saving approvals, Better 
stamps for less. Hinges 15 cents. Set of 
Ukraine 1920, 5 varieties for 7 cents, JOHN 
D. BORRESEN, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
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two new stamp-issuing Govern- 

ments. They are the Irish Free State 
and Niger Territory. In Ireland the postal 
officials laid plans late-in January for a dis- 
tinctive issue of postage stamps, and perhaps 
by now they have been distributed. For Niger, 
the postal officials of France created a series 
in December. 

With the situation which brought the Irish 
Free State into existence you boys are fa- 
miliar if you have been reading newspaper dis- 
patches from London and Dublin. One of 
those dispatches, received from Dublin on 
January 19, said that the Irish postal system 
had been placed under the control of J. J. 
Walsh, Minister for the Post Office in the new 
Provisional Government, and that the Minis- 
ter would prepare special stamps for Ireland. 
Heretofore, as collectors know, Ireland has 
used the stamps which are classed in the 
catalogs as those of Great Britain. During 
uprisings in recent years in Ireland so-called 
distinctive Irish stamps appeared, but they 
were not authorized by the British Govern- 
ment, and so philately did not recognize them 

Niger Territory was part of the French 
colony called Upper Senegal and Niger, which 
began in 1906 to issue its own stamps with 
the sanction of the French Government. Now 
Niger has been separated from Upper Senegal, 
there being two colonies instead of one, and 
this has accounted for one new series of 
stamps, and also promises the issuing of two 
other sets. Let us see why: 

The stamps of Upper Senegal and Niger— 
that is, of the old colony—carry the full name. 
But with Niger now a colony by itself, and 
no longer a part of Upper Senegal, distinctive 
stamps for Upper Senegal will be required 
which do not bear upon them the word Niger. 
That accounts for one of the promised sets. 

Similarly, distinctive stamps for Niger will 
be required, and that accounts for the other 
of the promised sets. 

Meanwhile, pending the printing of the dis- 
tinctive Niger series, the current stamps of 
the old Upper Senegal and Niger have been 
surcharged Territoire du Niger, and put into 
use in Niger. There are seventeen denomina- 
tions, ranging from 1 centime to 5 frances; 
curiously, they do not appear in the same 
colors as the stamps of the old Upper Senegal 
and Niger, however, 

In addition to the foregoing overprinted 
stamps for regular use in Niger, the postage 
dues of the old Upper Senegal and Niger also 
have been surcharged for use in the new col- 
ony—5, 10, 15, 20, 30, 50 and 60c, and 1 fr., 
but for this series there has been no arrange- 
ment of the colors. 

WHat COLLECTORS DISCOVERED 

N Argentina, sharp-eyed stamp lovers, mem- 

bers of the Argentina Philatelic Society, 
became suspicious when they examined per- 
forations on some of the 5 centavo stamps 
bearing a portrait of General San Martin, and 
found they were perforated 11%. The per- 
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If your magazine comes with a renewal order blank enclosed it means your subscription has 


Tear off the address on the magazine wrapper and send it with $2.00. the price of a 
renewal subscription, to Bors’ Lirr, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
Postage is prepaid to all parts of the United States and possessions, and also 
Mexico and Cuba. Canadian postage is 25c. and foreign postage 50c. @ year. 
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foration of the stamp when it appeared in 
1920, on paper watermarked with suns, was 
13%; and in 1921 it was perforated either 
13% or 13% by 13 when issued on paper 
watermarked with suns with larger rays. The 
Government had not announced any change 
to a perforation of 11%, and so the atten- 
tion of the postal officials was called by col- 
lectors to the 11% perforation on some of 
the stamps. 

Thus was it learned that the stamp had 


been counterfeited, with 11% as the per- 
foration. So expert was the forgery that 
many thousands of copies were used to pre- 


pay postage before members of the Argentine 
Philatelic Society made their discovery. 

Of course, there was only one thing for the 
Government to do—to declare that thereafter 
the 5c. red bearing General San Martin’s por- 
trait should no longer be used for postage. 

It was decided to have a 5c. of new design 
printed. Meanwhile, so that the people would 
not be without a stamp of that denomination, 
the 5c. value (originally in blue) of the series 
issued in 1921 to commemorate the holding 
of the first Pan-American Postal Congress at 
Buenos Aires, has been reissued; but the re- 
issued stamp is in rose and is smaller in size 
than the original one in blue. 

A PRINCE AND PHILATELY 

S most collectors know, King George has 

a valuable collection of stamps. And the 
Prince of Wales, the future King, is inter- 
ested in philately, too, for some day he will 
probably possess the stamps of his royal dad. 
The Prince, who came to the United States 
some months ago, recently has been in India, 
and one of the things he did while in Calcutta 
was to inspect the Indian National Stamp 
Collection in the Victoria Memorial Building. 


PANAMA’S INDEPENDENCE 

OME of the centenary series of Latin- 

American countries have been described on 
the stamp page in recent months, To these 
must be added one which has appeared in 
Panama—twelve varieties. The 1, 2, 5, 10, 
15, 24 and 50 centesimo values have been 
overprinted Canal Zone for use within the 
Zone territory administered by the United 
States, 

Designs on the stamps include a portrait 
of Simon Bolivar, who led the Colombian mili- 
tary forces which wrested liberty from Spain 
one hundred years ago, when Panama was 
part of Colombia; picture of a monument to 
Cervantes, the Spanish noyelist who wrote 
“Don Quixote;” the Government House as 
it looked in 1821 and as it looks today, both 
on the same stamp; picture of a monument to 
Balboa, the Portuguese adventurer who dis- 
covered the Pacific Ocean; and an inscription, 
in Spanish, which, translated, reads: “ The 


Act of Independence of Panama is the most 
‘glorious monument that any American State 
All is therein provided : 
Politics 


can offer to history. 


Justice, Generosity ; and National 


. Interest.” 
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patch work machine. Patch work is all right for a bedspread but not for a fellow who 
wants to spread himself to a great big out-of-door scouting time. 


For details of this contest, see January or February issues of Boys’ LIFE 
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COUT Lloyd Olson of South Range, Wisconsin, has a high idea of the merits of the 
Eisner official scout uniform and flies away with the contest prize this month. 
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H'c# quality, prepared to withstand the elements, built for speed, propelling good 
turns all the time and altogether in high favor. By way of contrast he shows the 





His cover is the high quality official 


EISNER 


Scout Uniform 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICES: 126 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Adjustable Braced Motorbike Handle 
Bar with shock-absorbing rubber 
Grips, reinforced by steel mesh 
flat wires imbedded in the 
rubber. 








“Aristocrat” Saddle. padded with 
interlaced hair, covered with gen- 
uine brown leather. with patent- 
compensating recoil and 

suspension springs. 








Hercules Tubular Featherweight 
Rear Platform Luggage Carrier 
(patented), made of welded 

steel tubes, correctly shaped. 
securely attached. 








Featherweight Steel Drop Side 
Mud Guards. The double flat 
corrugated enameled steel 
braces prevent rattling. 








New Departure Coaster Brake. Re- 
liable and dependable. Construc- 
tion simple, parts easily assem- 

. Option any other 
regular Coaster Brake. 








Spring Clip for bicycle stand. To 
old the stand out of the way 
when bicycle isin use. Clip 
is we to rear Mud 
Guard. 








Imported Brampton Twin Roller 
Chain, clip made in Birming- 
ham, England. Strongest 
and best wearing chain 
in the world. 








“International” Bicycle Stand (pat- 
ented). Light weight but strong. 
Made from channel steel. Easily 
attached and quickly used. 
Included in premium set. 








“ Aristocrat’’ Motorbike Rubber 
Pedals. Best quality red rub- 
bers. Axles drop forged, 
carefully machined and 
hardened. 








Detachable Mud Guard Splasher— 
made from same full grain 








brown oak tanned leather 
as the Saddle. 











30 Days Free Trial fo 2" 2 


what wonderful values are found in Ranger bicycles with their complete equip- 
ment of accessories and extras. Therefore, send today for the Ranger catalog 
and select the model you prefer from 44 styles, colors and sizes. Ride it for thirty 


days, test its speed, sturdy qualities, de luxe equipment and many exclusive features. 
If at the end of thirty days you want to return it for any reason, send it back and you will not be out one 
cent. In addition to all the accessories usually found on bicycles, we give you with the Ranger Motorbike 
model (as illustrated), over $25.00 worth of extra equipment and a $5.00 (extra) Premium Outfit. Where 


else can you get such value for your money? 


12 Months to Pay 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. S17. Chicago, U.S. A. 
Send me the new Ranger Catalog, Factory-to-Rider whole- 
sale prices, 30-day Free Trial Offer and Easy Payment terms. 





FACTORY DISTRIBUTORS IN 264 CITIES 


The nearest city (with a population of 25,000 or more) 
which I can conveniently visit to sesect a Mead Ranger is 





If you havea Special Factory Distributor there, send me 
letter of introduction to him to I can inspect the Rangers 
and take delivery from there at Factory Prices or on Easy 
Payment Pianif I prefer. 


If not convenient, you need not pay 
for your “Ranger” all at once. We can arrange 


with you to accept twelve small monthly payments, enabling you to take advantage of ourrock-bottom 
Factory-to-Rider cash prices, to which only a slight amount (to cover the cost of bookkeeping and collecting) will be 
added. Pay while you ride, and your “Ranger” will pay for itself with the money you save and earn. 























i R 
5-Year Guarantee Wit eye earn 
tory Guarantee for 5 Years. This is a written contract be- 


tween you and us. We are directly responsible for the 
satisfaction and general performance of your bicycle, because we made it, 


Ww for Your Copy of Big Free 
rite Today RANGER Catalog. It con- 
tains large detailed colored pictures of all “Rangers” and 


other bicycles, thousands of accessories and spare parts, 
and full particulars about how to purchase your “Ranger.” 


MEA 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY. NEW YORK 











Battery Case for electric headlight, 
clamps to frame or handle bar. 
Controlling switch at forward 
end, within easy reach 
of rider. 








““Catamount” Hand Horn actuated 
by push lever, producing vibra- 
tion of metal diaphragm. 
Sound regulated by screw 
in center of horn. 








Tool Box, built to look like a gasoline 
tank on a motorcycle, welded 
light gauge steel, with side 
door to roomy storage 
space for tools, etc. 








Sun-Ray Electric Bicycle Lamp. 
Powerful special 1.5 Volt 
Mazda bulb, parabolic 
reflector and 

"lens. 








Mud Guard Bracket for Sun-Ray 
Lamp. For attaching lamp 
to frontend of mud 
guard. 








Superbe Frame Pump and Sprin 
Clips. Made of polished black cel- 
luloid. Spring clips attach pump 
toframe. Imported from England. 
Included in premium set. 











““Samson” Red Velvet Tires. 
Extra heavy non-skid red 
rubber tread. Punctures 
almost impossible. Greatly 
increased mileage. 











Ranger special **Motorbike”’ 
Truss Fork with nickel 
plated detachable 
truss rods. 








>, 


Free! Extra 
$500 
| Premium Set | 








In 264 Cities 


we have Special Factory 
Distributors. These are 
Iccated in allleading cities 
of a population of 25,000 
or over. Note on the 
coupon the name of city 
of this size nearest your 
home and if we have a 
distributor there we will 
send you a special letter of 
introduction to him when 
we mail yourcatalog. This 
will entitle you to inspect 
sample bicycles and to 
take delivery direct from 
the Distributor at Factory 
Prices if you prefer. 





There are 44 styles, colors 
and sizes in the famous line of 
Ranger Bicycles, a model to suit 
every taste and any pocketbook. 


Parts & Repairs 2 7iist sad to the 
: Pp ies that add to the 
comfort and convenience of any bicycle—lamps; luggage 
carriers, warning signals, handle bars, coaster brakes, tires, rims, 
etc.—all carefully selected from the leading makers of the world, 
are illustrated, described and priced at gain figures in the Bi¢ 
Free Ranger Catalog. 


Just use the coupon or a postal 
Send No Money card. Get our big free catalog. 
Select your “Ranger” and we will send it to you for 30 
days’ trial, express charges prepaid. 


CYCLE COMPANY 
DEPT. S17; CHICAGO USA 





